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COLONIAL STYLE 
LIBRARY CASE NO.11534 
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choosing that puzzles—a beautiful. Globe-Wernicke Sectional Bookcase offers the ideal 
solution. The handsome styles ‘and finishes of the standard Units offer a wide range for 
tasteful selection. Their many sizes are susceptible to any number of pleasing combinations. 
Then, when occasion arises, more sections to match are always in stock. And they cost no 
more than the ordinary kind. Designed to grow, they are built to endure. 


‘The World’s Best Books’’ 


Have you your copy of this handsome booklet of lists compiled by eminent 
authorities? It's well worth sending for. Free on request with Catalog No. L12SC 


'Slobe-Wernicke Co. Cincinnati 


Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases, Filing Equipment (Wood and S:eel), Steel Safes, Stationers’ Supplies. 
ex On sale by 2000 authorized agents. Freight prepaid. 
J Branch Stores: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cincinnati, Washington, D. C. 
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TIFFANY & CO: 


MODERATE PRICES AS WELL AS 
THE HIGHEST STANDARD OF 
QUALITY ARE CHARACTERISTIC OF 
TIFFANY & CO’S ENTIRE STOCK 
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STATIONERY 
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CLOCKS 
CHINA 
GLASS 
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CoRRESPONDENCE INVITED. THE TIFFANY 
BLvE BOOK WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 
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must be the watchword when the housewife 
buys baking powder. 

Alum is well known to be a powerful 
astringent, and should never be used in food. 

Prof. Geo. F. Barker, M. D., of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, says: “I consider the use of 
alum baking powder highly injurious to health.”’ 

Food economy now, more than ever, 
demands the purchase and use of those food 
articles of known high quality and absolute 
purity and healthfulness. 


ROYAL 


Is a Pure, Cream of Tartar 


BAKING POWDER 


Contains No Alum 


Perfectly leavens, leaves no unhealthful residues, 
makes the food more delicious and wholesome. 


Safeguard your buying—mention McClure's 
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—thi@ of the world’s clearest thinkers contrib- 
ute great articles to this issue of McCLURE'S. 
Few numbers of any magazine have ever con- 
tained the work of three such distinguished men. 
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CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE 


When the War Is Over George Macaulay Trevelyan 


An article by one of the greatest living historians, representing the 
hopes of England regarding the future of Europe . 
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Mary Roberts Rinehart 


Her greatest serial— warmer, deeper, truer than anything Mary 
Roberts Rinehart has ever written, with a big mystery, a won- 
derful girl, and the finest of all her stcry-telling creations—“ K”’ 45 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CHARLES E. CHAMBERS 


The Old-Fashioned Wife Sophie Kerr Underwood 


A new writer and a new heroine make their appearance with this 
story. It is the first of a series dealing with the adventures of a 
young modern wife whose daring experiments with married life 
result in a series of delightful and exciting comedies 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY LUCIUS W. HITCHCOCK 


Bread and Butter Henry Kitchell Webster 


Are you reading this remarkable series of stories in MCCLURE’S? 
If not, begin now. Read this latest and best of Mr. Webster's 
romances . . Se, 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY HERMAN PFEIFER 


CONTINUED ON PAGE FIVE 
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THE gift for all the family. With this 


incomparable instrument of music in 
your home, “all the music of all the world” 
is yours to command. No other gift can assure 
so much in genuine delightful pleasure and 
entertainment, for so long a time, at so little 
cost, as a Columbia Grafonola. 


Columbia 


\ny one of 8500 Columbia dealers will gladly demonstrate any Graf- 
mola, from the one at $17.50—and it’s a real Columbia—to the mag- 
nificent model at $500. A small initial payment places any Columbia 
in your home—and on Christmas morning if you wish. Balance can 
be paid, at your convenience, after the holidays. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


Box L 213, Woolworth Building, New York 
Toronto: 365-367 Sorauren Avenue 


salers wanted where we are not actively represented.. Write for particulars. 


yr “Leader” Cx olumbi »ia Grafonola, typical of every other Columbia 

uality. The “Leader” equipped with the new Individual Record 

ve Columbia feature. Price, $85; with regular record rack, $75. 
>. 
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More Chapters from My Life S. S. McClure 
I. ON THE PETROGRAD EXPRESS. A new series of remi- 
niscences by S. S. McClure — stories that he was unable te find a 
place for in his Autobiography — wonderful experiences with men 
and women which came to him in his world-wide travels in search 
of material for the magazine . 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY FREDERIC DORR STEELE 
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Can We Foretell the Future? William Archer 
Do fragments of the future, glimpses of things to come, somehow 
impress themselves upon our consciousness? Mr. Archer believes 
that there is strong evidence that they do. He gives in this article 
some extraordinary data, weighed and sifted with the utmost care 


ILLUSTRATED WITH IMAGINARY PHOTOGRAPHS BY ARNOLD GENTHE 


You Get What You Want Holworthy Hall 
A brilliant, delightful successor to “Henry Pours Gasolene” and 
“The Last Train Back,” by one of MCCLURE’S recruits for 19T4....... Jepees en 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. GRAHAM COOTES 


The Honey Bee......................... Samuel Merwin 
A STORY OF A WOMAN IN REVOLT. A Stirring, wonder- 
ful story of a young woman in business and her relation to the 
problem of marriage, written with all the charm and beeen of the 
author of “‘ Anthony the Absolute” .. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY R. M. CROSBY 
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Through His Boy’s Eyes 
No one has given truer, more realistic stories of the working world, 
or written with more sympathy of the human cogs in the great 
business machine. Read this new Bigelow & Judkins story . 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. C. YOHN 
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Hard Times 
Another of Will Payne’s stories of men — dramatic, vital, full of 
unexpected developments, written with wonderful humor and 
sense of character 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY ALONZO KIMBALL 








Books of the Day _. Jeannette L. Gilder 


192 


Your Money and How to Make it Earn. . Albert W. Atwood 


196 
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You may not realize what a fund of 
information you have gained from the 
advertising, pages of this book each 
month—it’s so much a part of your 
daily life— — The fact remains, how- 
ever, that in your home and in my 


home we know merchandise—and we 
have found out from experience that it 
pays to buy guaranteed goods. 

The confidence which you have in 
nationally advertised }oods—uaran- 
teed by the manufacturer and endorsed 
by a magazine like McClure’s—is shown 
constantly in your buyin}, 

Do your shopping, through McClure’s. 


COMM wore 


Secretary and Advertising Director. 
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McClure Advertisers tell the truth 
























































The closed car, so necessary to a successful social season, 
was never more superb in character and appointments than for the approaching winter. Body types 
in variety and a wide range of color schemes and finishing fabrics, now ready for Winton Six buyers, 
assure exclusive beauty for your personal car, and lend a new charm to winter engagements. It is not 
too late to place your order now. The Winton Motor Car Co., 104 Berea Road, Cleveland, O. 
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Automobiles, Motor Boats 


Accessories 
Pace 


Colorado Tire & Leather Co. 189 
Jackson Auto Co. 149 
King Motor Car Co. 158 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 161 
Winton Motor Car Co. 7 


Banking and Financial 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Lander, E. J., & Co. 

Pioneer Trust & Banking Co. 
Sheldon, Morgan & Co. 

Straus, 8. W., & Co. 


Building and Construction 


National Fireproofing Co. 138 


Cameras and Optical Goods 


163 
197 
134-201 
168 
172 
171 


American Optical Co. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co 
Eastman Kodak Co. 

Goerz, C. P., Am. Optical Co. 
Motion Picture Camera Co. 
Rochester Optical Co. 


Cigars and Tobacco 


Lucky Strike . 
Piper Heidsieck 


Educational 


American School of Banking 
American School of Corres. 
American Schools’ Ass'n 
Chautauqua School of Nursing 
Cortina Academy of Languages 
Dickson School of Memory 
Hamilton College of Law 
Home Corres. School 

Illinol  ollege of Photo 
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Campbell Soup Company 
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Postum Co. 
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| Royal Chair Co. 


| Kalamazoo Stove Co. oie 
Moline Vacuum-Vapor Heating Co. 183 


| Commercial Club 


| Novelty Cutlery Co. 
| Press Co. 
| Randolph & Co. 
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| U.S. Playing Card Co. 


For the Home 
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Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. . 
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Gunn Furniture Co. 
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Fountain Pens 
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Heating and Lighting Systems 
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Insurance 


| Aetna Life Insurance Co. 


Jewelry and Silverware 
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Gruen Watch Mfe. Co. 
International Silver Co. 
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| Tiffany & Company . 


Miscellaneous 


Amer. Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
3d cover 
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Barker, Prof. Anthony . 
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Bauer Chemical Co. . 


Evans, Victor J. 

Keeley Institute 
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169 
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Musical Instruments 
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Edison, Thomas A., . 


| Emerson Piano Co. 
| Haddorff Piano Co. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Office Equipment 


Auto Adding Machine 

Darby, Edward & Sons Co. 

Marcus & Co. 

Spencerian Pen Co. ‘ 
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5 | Typewriter Emporium 
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American Magazine . 
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Atlas Publishing Co. 

Book Supply Co. 

Century Company 
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Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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Encyclopedia Britannica 
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A Splendid Book Investment 








The Wonderful THIN-PAPER = 
Booklovers Shakespeare 


Upsets publishing precedents by being sold for less than ever before. 
One slender volume, of exactly the same size and thickness, replaces every two of the 
original edition. The thin paper has every advantage of the old style paper but not the 
cumbersome weight and bulk. Reading and wearing qualities are better than ever. Best of 
all, this wonderful paper, expressly made for this edition, neither tears nor wrinkles easily. 


Twenty sumptuous volumes, bound in soft, rich red leather and gold 
stamped, make up this first Thin Paper Edition. There are 7,000 pages, 
40 magnificent full page color plates and hundreds of rare old woodcuts. 


Shakespeare’s Every Written Word 


is included in this justly famous Booklovers. Although wnexpurgated, every hidden meaning and obscure 
word is explained. This makes the Booklovers as interesting to read as a novel. 


For every purpose the Booklovers Edition is best. Notes, commentaries, glossaries, topical index, life, 
etc. (which are contained in no other edition), are the work of famous scholars and so clear that all enjoy them. 


Picture Po rtfo lio FREE Presented absolutely free to early purchasers of this 
‘ Limited Edition. This magnificent Art Portfolio, 
Sixteen Duogravures consists of sixteen Shakespearean Gravure Plates, 
size 9% x 12% inches. They will beautify any home and would cost $0.50 each in any art shop. With the Book- 
lovers Shakespeare as a cornerstone and these wonderful pictures for decorations, you will have the foundation 
of a real library. Do not neglect the chance. You run no risk. You should know Shakespeare as only the 
Booklovers will acquaint you with him. Send the coupon today. 


Successful Men Read Shakespeare Knowledge of the rare value of this thin 
paper Booklovers Shakespeare makes us offer 

Secretary of State Bryan and Andrew Carnegie to send you the entire set, 20 volumes, 

have chosen as their guiding motto those ringing charges prepaid 

words that Shakespeare wrote 300 years ago—'‘To r 

thine own self be true, and it must follow—as the night For Free Inspection 

the day—thou canst not then be false to any man.” Your name and address on the 

Business men read Shakespeare. Their whole lives coupon are all we ask until you 

are influenced by him. see the set and decide for 


yourself. If you don’t like ty Sen prepai:! for my 
; : > examination, the Beok- 


Send No Money the books we expect their ee SS ee 

— 4 ~ ‘een If volumes, in full limp leather 

> — “ 7 — - you do like the set, at your special price of $29.50. 
But send today—and then see the red and gold jin ond us One Dol- If satisfactory, I shall pay you 
beauty of these 20 volumes spread along your li- jar. The balance $1.00 within five days and $2.00 ea: h 
¥ - “or ie en " » month until balance is paid, otherwise 
brary shelves. Take out “The Merry Wives” and oe p = in I shall notify you and hold them sulject 
. > ‘ ¢ “ ” ” es easy monthiy to your order Also send, prepaid, the 
be merry yourself; take out Ot he lo and weep. payments. $8.00 Art Portfolio, which 1 am to retain 


But senfl the coupon right now—without obliga- without cost, if I keep the books. (// yom 
tion or money wish cloth binding change $29.50 to $19.50.) 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 


44-60 E. 23rd St., New York 
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10 Volume Set of De Maupassant 















To McClure’s Magazine readers who fill 
out and return coupon below at once, 
we will give free, this splendid 10 Volume 
Set of Guy De Maupassant with each 
order for the 18 Volume “Library Edi- 
tion’”’ of Balzac’s Complete Works. 























UY De Maupassant is King of all Short-Story Writers 

His stories, never dull, deal with Human Passion in both . 

its comic and tragic aspects. Stories of Passions, Stories of Youth and Folly, Stories of Happiness and Good Cheer 

Tales of Adventure, Tales of Strange Medical Experiences, Tales of Parisian High Life and of that Mystic “Other 

Side" of the Seine —the “ Latin Quarter ";—all this marvelous array from his magic pen is to be found in this splendid 
Set which is yours free, as a “ Premium" with your order for the handsome 18 Volume “Library Fdition” of 


B A | 7 A C TRANSLATED FROM THE 
OWHERE in the literature of any country on the face of the globe are there any books like Balzac’s. 
N The most brilliant name of his day in the literature of France, Balzac reached the very pinnacle 
among the world’s greatest writers. His marvelous imagination, coupled with his intimate knowl- 
edge of life, enabled him to scale every 
height and sound every depth of human 


passion. Of himself, he said (and said 
™~ significantly): ‘7 am the Secretary 


4 of Society.”’ 
ft ~ ae So F you would read the great 
2) book of life, with its count- 


x less thousands of lights and 
Ke shadows,portrayed by the hand 
of a master, then you must 
read Balzac. But if you 
would read only that which 
is superficial, then do 
not read Balzac, for 
he deals with things not 

as they should be, but with things as they are and his university is the Great University of Human 
Experience. Balzac’s stories literally burn themselves into your brain and memory; they read as 
though they were his own actual personal experiences, and such is their master-grip and hold upon you that 
to read them is to live them for yourself. Volumes measure 814 by 514 by 15¢ inches and are bound in deep 


blue genuine Imported “Library Cloth.” Here is your chance to get these wonderful books—at a bargain. 
a= = “4 


= a \ foe dane COUPON AT = Balzac aad De Maupassant 


St. Louls, Me. Yo introduce this handsome “Library Both for the Price of One 
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first payment, and $2 a month ‘and mail coupon and we will | sonable figure. The regular price of this Set is 
Goceter ants Ge Gees ship you the complete Set of 18 | $9.00, but we do not want to sell these books. 
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The Travail of a New World Era 


The great conflict now raging in Europe is the culminating 
birth scene of a new era in which all the world is concerned. 
The things that are going to happen as the result of this world 
travail will affect, in years to come, the welfare of every nation 
and practically every individual of every nation. These coming 
events are hidden from us by the smoke of great battles. But 
the causes that have precipitated the agonies of this new birth 
may be studied first hand ont the greatest book of world facts 
ever compiled, the 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
11th Edition 


To aid you in appreciating the broad scope of this wonderful book we have 
prepared a summary of the events leading up to this war, in the form of a booklet, 
The Britannica Book of the War. All the facts contained in this primer were 
gleaned from the full and authentic articles to be found in the new Britannica. 


Look Over This Synopsis 


and note the completeness and continuity of the story! Then fill in the coupon 
and send for a copy of the booklet, which will be mailed to you free of any charge. 


Bismarck, the Creator of the German Empire; United Germany in the War 
with France; Bismarck’s Policy of Blood and Iron; Securing Russian Support 
for Growing Germany ; Austria Reconciled to the German Conqueror; Bosnia 
and Herzegovina Come Upon the Scene ; The Three Emperors’ League ; Signs of 
a Russian and German Split; The Franco-Russian Entente Begins to Loom Up; 
Bismarck as an “‘Honest Broker’’ Offends Russia; The Triple Alliance; Italy's 
Part in the Triple Alliance ; Keeping Alive the Fires of 1870; Hooting Alphonso 
as ‘“The Uhlan King’’; Germany Loses Her Hold on Russia; Origin of the Franco- 
Russian Entente; France Turns to England for Support; The Morocco Crisis ; 
The Kaiser Intervenes ; England’s Challenge to Germany ; Young Turkish Revo- 
lution (1908); Germany Supports Austria in Bosniaand Herzegovina ; The German- 
Austrian Victory ; Servia Clamors for War (1909); The Balkan League Defeats 
Turkey (1912-13); The Rise of German Militarism; Universal Compulsory 
Service ; The Secret of German Military Success ; The Men Who Created German 
Military Science; —The German Empire; Trade Rivalry with Great Britain; 
Growth of German World Influence (Welt-Politik); The Russian Empire ; The 
Army of the Czar; ‘‘Autocracy’’ in Russia; Pan-Germanism vs. Pan-Slavism ; 
The Race Problem in Southern Europe; Three Main Groups of Slavs; Their 
Ancestral Home ; The Slav Problem in Austria-Hungary ; 1814-1914. 





This booklet is vitally interesting as a summary of the causes of the 
greatest war of all times, but it has been compiled and wil! be distributed 
as an example of the completeness with which the new Britannica deals on ©. 04 
with all subjects affecting human activities, art, music, the sciences, New York 
the trades, the professions, commerce, manufacture, the earth, the Please send me, free 
seas, the skies, the forces of nature, religion, history, geography, nica Dock of the Wan.” 
government, sociology; in fact, all the information that the 
world possesses about the peoples of the earth, the planet 
they live on and what they have done on it and with it since 
records were first made by man and nature. Clty ——_— 


Name — ——-——— 


Street 
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Brilliant - Entertaining - Vital 
Features in SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE for 1915 








COLONEL GOETHALS’ 
Own Account of the Building 
of the PANAMA CANAL. 
Exclusively inSCRIBNER’S. 


THE WORLD WAR is bein 
dealt with in SCRIBNER’ 
in all its phases by Richard 
Harding Davis, J.F.J.Arch- 
ibald, John Galsworthy, 
William Morton Fullerton, 
and others. 
A STORY and an ESSAY 
by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
hitherto unpublished. 
Se A long serial story ‘‘The meee 
Freelands” by John Galsworthy, author of “The Dark ~ 
Flower.’ A short serial by Edith Wharton, author of om 
“The House of Mirth.’ 


An animal romance by Ernest Thompson Seton. _ Illus- Can 
trated by the author. It wil 


of the 
Walter Damrosch’s Musical Memories, Impressions of the 
Great Composers. 





Several groups of Elmendorf pictures. Mr. Elmendorf’s famous pic- 
tures have never before been reproduced except in SCRIBNER’S. 


Twelve Historical Frontispieces by noted artists, reproduced in color: 
“‘Kipling’s Children,”” by Jessie Willcox Smith; four pictures of modern 
dancing, by Howard Chandler Christy. 


The beautiful special Christmas and Fiction Numbers, and a great 
Motor Number. The best of short stories by writers old and new. 


Send for a Scribner Prospectus 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 
$3.00 a year 25 cents a number 
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Dodd: Mead & @:- Publishers 


. A 
Enecucloparaia 
Second Edition 


Editors FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A. 


of the TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL.D., L.H.D., Litt.D. 
Second Edition Director, School of Journalism, Columbia University 


THIS CHRISTMAS 


THE GIFT OF GIFTS 


is the New International Encyclopedia, Second Edition. Revised, Re-written and Enlarged 

by three whole volumes, it is the most recent and comprehensive encyclopedia in existence. 

This great work has always been a favorite holiday gift to those one wishes to atd and honor most. 
This year, the unparalleled demand for latest authentic information makes it 


AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY 


More things are happening now in a week than used to occur in a decade. The general reference works of yesterday are 
already obsolete on important subjects. Upon current momentous happenings, they are necessarily silent. . : 

The New International Encyclopedia is being published NOW. In it are articles on live subjects mentioned in news- 
paper dispatches, and on its maps may be located cities, rivers and places made prominent by the present war. Its informa- 
tion is strictly impartial. Where questions are in dispute, both sides are presented. Then the 


War-Created Opportunities and Responsibilities 


must be handled with energy and the judgment dependent on exact and latest knowledge. 
The New International Encyclopedia will supply you with the latest facts on every subject, new and old- 


Can you imagine a more splendid gift—for yourself or anyone else? And it may be paid for monthly 


It will contain about $0,000 more articles than any other standard encyclopedia. With each important article is printed a list 
of the latest books on that subject, thus directing the reader to investigation of the subject beyond the encyclopedic province. 


A Special Low Price if You’re Quick F. 


It is solely for introductory purposes, and you must subscribe M Al L T H E C Oo U P Oo N “ w 
Oo 


immediately to get it. The immense cost of production will 


necessitate an T Oo DAY - 


Early Increase in Price ‘ : : ; 
So Order Promptly if you wish to purchase the encyclo- for full See meng co 
paedia at the lowest price at which it will ever be offered this splendid offer, the very Dodd, Mead 


and if you wish to insure delivery in time for Christmas. easy terms of payment, the 7 & Company 
«4 Volumes 80,000 Articles 20,000 Pages cash discount, the unique _? Publishers 
New Maps New Illustrations New Type Throughout character and scope of a 449 Fourth Ave. 


Additional Volumes Ready in December oe sre at Second wo New York City 


McC, 
12-14 


Printed on Thin Paper made especially for this edition— ~ . . 
light, opaque, strong, It won't crumple. DODD, MEAD Qa. aaa .— 
And a Special Library Edition on regular book paper, & CO. ¢/ pies of Ge Now inter 
bound in library buckram, practically in accordance with Publishers wv. national Encyclopedia, with 
ped my FA Binding Committee of the Amer- 449 FeurthAv .&/ details of special price, etc. 
New York 9 


The Most Liberal Terms of Payment . 


can be arranged if you do not wish to pay cash wv Occupation 


Free Research Bureau < eT 
Each subscriber to this Second Edition will become a mem a : 
ber of our International Research Bureau and may, without ~ Residence. 
expense, consult this bureau freely on any subject of interest f 
found in reading or conversation. 


Name 
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“Dear Anthy: I am leav- 
f ing the Star to you...” 


THEY found this note after the 
old man had died—or rather 
Anthy found it. 


And from that moment life in Hemp- 
field and at the office of the “Hempfield 
Star,”’ assumed a fresh and intensely 


interesting aspect. 


Where is Hempfield? you ask, and, who 
is AnthyP 


' She 1s the heroine of 
uN DAVID GRAYSON’S 
Fergus, chish—end Furst No vel 


only—composi- 
tor on the “Star” 


David GRAYSON, whose “Adventures in Contentment” 
have wafted a spirit of serenity and gracious calm with 
them wherever they have gone, begins his first novel in 

‘s THE DECEMBER 


. 


“. AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


AMERICAN *, 
MAGAZINE a Antny is the heroine of the story. Can you imagine what kind of a 


381 Fourth Ave. “* heroine David Gra_son would choose for his novel? 

New York ‘. It is fair to tell you that you will fall in love with her at the first meet- 
™~ ing. And all through the New Year, whenever the pressure of your 

For the $1 enclosed send methe %, complex life becomes too strong, you will turn in grateful relief 

American for eight months, begin- »* to the quiet streets of Hempfield, with its simple, lovable folk, 

ang CE DSC CaaS. ®% illumined by the genial wisdom and gentle humor of big, 


% kind, wholesome David Grayson. 


‘ Live in 1915 with David Grayson. 
‘.. Begin his greatest Adventure in 
. Contentment in the December 


s 
*. American Magazine. 
% 
es . . . . *** s 
McClure’s (2-14. *. 
x 
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Selling 8000 Copies Daily 


HAROLD BELL WRIGHT’S 


New Novel is 


A Real Love Story 


Delightfully Wholesome, Stirring in Action and Sweet with Sentiment 
for Christmas Giving to all Lovers of Wholesome Books. 


The Genuine Charm 
of the story is its style, color, conception and fancies. Its heart 
histories and soul Sy ee are gripping with interest from start to 
finish. Its setting in Southern California among orange groves and 


“A mountains is retreshing and romantic. 


ui Hotw’s | The Christmas Book of the Year 

















Beautiful and Appropriate for any Man or Woman or Boy or Girl 


THE EYES OF THE WORLD 


Illustrations in Colors by F. Graham Cootes 
Cloth 12mo $1.35 Net 


Nearly 1,000,000 Copies Already Sold 


A Real Love Story with bigger plot and more 
action, deeper mystery and greater love, 
weeter sentiment and stronger passions 


Harold Bell Wright has told this delightful 
romance so convincingly and has so clearly 
defined the underlying purpose of the story 











than any novel the author has yet written. 
\ delightfully wholesome romance among 
range groves and mountains of Southern 
California. 


Philadelphia North American—In the novel- 
ist’s “Their Yesterdays,” the immediate 
predecessor of the present work, the mere 
luty and joy of living and loving was the 
nderlying motive and theme. But in “The 
Eyes of the World,” in addition to an intri- 
ate and finely wrought love story, the nar- 
rative conveys not only heart history, but 
sturdy censure of baser ideals in literature 
ind art. 


that it is stamped with the truthfulness of a 
chapter out of real life. The theme, “the 
ministry of art and letters.” is most oppor- 
tune for the cause of more wholesome books. 


| Kansas City Star—The Eyes of the World” 
is powerfully written. It deserves a high 
place, whether you take it for its literary 
value or its moral lesson. Beyond a doubt 
the author has written a book that will ré ank 
with “The Shepherd of the Hills” and “The 
Winning of Barbara Worth.’ 


Other Books Se Harold Bell Wright 


Each volume is beautifully illustrated, handsomely bound, uniform with “The Eyes 
of the World,” in red cloth and stamped in gold. Each $1.35 Net 


Their Yesterdays The Calling of Dan Matthews 
That Printer of Udell’s The Winning of Barbara Worth 
The Shepherd of the Hills 
Harold Bell Wright’s books—six volumes—are also uniformly bound in Limp 


Full Leather, Gilt Tops, Each $1.85 Net 
Boxed in Sets, 6 Volumes, Cloth $7.50 —Full Leather $10.50 


Their Yesterdays ee ae Or. 
SE has coun y The Uncrowned King 


Illustrations by Neill—16mo 
Now 50 Cents Everywhere 


Cloth 50c, Leather $1.00 
Harold Bell Wright’s Books are Sold by all Booksellers 




















Our Catalogue of Other Publishers’ Books 


will be sent to you free upon request. It is 8% x 5% inches in size and contains over 400 pages 
advertising 25, of the t books of all the publishers. We list books on all subjects and carry 
every book advertised in stock. Our catalog is a carefully compiled book-buyer’s guide. A letter 
or post card today will bring it to you. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers 
ESTABLISHED 1895 W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 W. Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
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L HVMAN KNOWLEDGE 


SINCE THE WORLD BEGAN 
IS CONCENTRATED IN 


A 


AdkThe’ - 
Standard” 


THE FVNK &~WAGNALLS 


New Standard Dictionary 








xnow waar | -ae World’s Great Wonder Book— 


THE WAR- It gives accurate, concise, and the most recent informa- 
WORDS MEAN tion on every Word, Name, Place, Person, and Thing; 
Burgomaster on every Phrase, Term, and Expression in the living This great work 
Semaine English language—on everything alive that can be can not fail to be 
Contraband epelled in English. bation te. English 


Mobilize Lavish Expenditure to Make It Superior— egeennet «i 


oe It cost nearly $1,500,000 to complete; for nearly four 2 77 “tng 
oratorium years 380 of the world’s foremost editors and specialists ph tea vy, 
Armistice labored upon it unceasingly. ’ 


” Artistic, e 
A rmageddon oleve ~ pone 4 


Belligerent Reference Work Beyond Comparison— valed excellence:’ 


Eatente There are over 3,000 pages; 7,000 pictorial illustrations, Earl Kitchener, 
Dreibund including many beautiful colored plates; it defines Secretary of 
Enfilade 450,000 terms, many thousands more than any other dic- State for War: 
Neutrality tionary. It is the only dictionary the contents of which | “A valuable book 
Landsturm are arranged in one alphabetical order—an immense pee - A = 
Landwehr time-saver. aa 


Cossack a ae 
Every Word wed in | Most Authoritative Dictionary— mp W, Kirch- 
pie! Peace to fully Six months after publication 75,000 copies had been Ronaiiies tlieden 


Standard sold; it is the dependable authority in all branches of Law School: 
the United States Government, in Courts of Law, in the “It makes all other 








Schools. In commercial life the NEW Standard is - = god Eee 4 


Christmas Gift ularly recognized as the one dictionary that never fails. : 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Dept. 222, New York 
Send me free, by mail, Standard 
Dictionary Booklet and prices. 


A Superb leading Universities and Colleges, and in the Public dictionaries look 








For the home, the school, the business and professional office, no pres- 
ent can be more useful or acceptable than this handsome volume; it 
will serve for years to come as a constant and valuable reminder of the giver. 


Send for Descriptive Booklet—-FREE 


Sign the coupon and mail it to us so that we may send you by mail inter- 
esting information regarding this peerless work, with descriptions of 
the different beautiful bindings, prices, and easy terms of payment. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
City 
Shop through McClure’s for honest goods 
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Your 
Christinas Gift 
Delivered 
for You 


Merely Fill in Co mn and 


Send Us Your 


with money order, and this excellent gift set 
—a modern, accurate, complete reference 
work—will be sent to anyone you wish. 


The Everyman 
Encyclopaedia 


The Set Complete in 12 Volumes (boxed) 


Cloth Reinferced Cloth 
2 “aie nes 
Quarter Pigskin $12.00 Net 


Contains six million words of facts, with 1200 il- 
lustrations. Beautifully bound. Type clear and 
readable. Paper thin, pure white. Id by book- 
sellers everywhere. Select set you wish to give 
and send post office money order and coupon be- 
low with 50 cents extra for delivery charges—o1 
write for complete information today. 








E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers Everyman’s Library 


I enc!ose money order for $ 


.. State... 


I want the set delivered by.. 
enclose herewith my card to go with same. \"*) 


My Name 


ethene tinscnsveccsstcecee sevnmeinenieainin 


oe 


ba eeeneseeeseceesesesessesesas 


Dept. 0, 681 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
for which 


send ccceseeseveceee.8@t Of Everyman's Encyclopaedia to 





‘This Complete Library, of 


LAW 


IN6 HANDY VOLUMES 
Only $13 Month 


ee ee ge we waa vA 


“Ignorance of the law excuses no man” 
THAT'S LAW. You can't always “guess” the law. You 
may not have time to “study” law. Lawyers come high— 
especially someof them. BUT YOU MUST KNOW LAW. 


THs —— lid little handy LIBRARY OF LAW is pre- 

pared for the average man—the business man— 
the doctor—the teacher—the minister—the man who 
works for others—the man who works for himself—the 
man who writes—the man who has money and the man 
who has not—EVERY MAN. This Library is a work to 
read at odd times and a reference work combined. The 
language is simple, direct, plain, and it covers every sub- 
ject you need to know about. Here are just a few of 
them. “Wills” — “ Mortgages” — “‘ Deeds" — “Farm 
Laws "—*‘Landlord and Tenant" — “‘ Leases"’ — “‘Copy- 
rights "— —‘* Trade Marks "—* Partnerships ""—" Letters of 
Credit ""—*‘* Trustees’’"—*‘ Corporations ''—*‘ Stockholders 
—** Dividends ""—** Marriage ""—*‘ Parental Relation ”— 
“Employer and Employee "—" Assault "—*‘* Defamation” 
—* Libel "—" Criticism "—"'Self Defense’’—*‘* Automo- 
bile Laws” — “ Patents” — “Contracts” — “Fraud "— 
“* Damages” Bem sary Paper ''—** Indorsements ""— 
‘* Promissory - Notes” —"* Checks "—" Bills of Exchange" 

‘Bonds "—" Agents "—*" Banks '’—* Beokreyt - 
Also has complate series of legal forms of 


HERE IS OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


begin to tell you all about this splendid = = = = 
0kS, So we are not going totry. We (2-14) 
want to send you the books themselves — the The Thompson 
te set of 6 handy volumes, measuring g Company 


y 41-2 by 7-8 inches, so that you can 9 " 
= Ss 
nine all the volumes and decide for pg uty) ee 
§ OU 


yourself if they are just the books you 
want—and need. _ If you decide to Send me for examination, 
one set of your handy L1- 


keep them, just send us §1 as first pay- pt . 

ment and $1 a month thereafter for v7 BRARY OF LAW in six vol- 

8 months ut if you do not umes bound in Buckram. If 

wishto keep the books after I am satisfied with the books I 
will send you §1 as first payment, 


secing them, then you may 
send them back at ous ex- and $1 a month thereafter until the 
pense. That's fair. Isn't it? , 4 special price of $9 is paid. If 1 do not 
wish to keep the books, I will notify you 
in seven days, and the books are then to 
be returned at your expense as offered 
McClure readers 





Mail Coupon Below 
at Once. 


Name 


Address 
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na fo wy gponaee any questions or give 
you specific information regarding any school. 
Address School Service Dept., McClure’s 
Magazine, McClure Bidg., New York 














Catrrornta, San Rafael. 


Mount Tamalpais Military Academy "ae Vv 

















Fully accredited. U. S. Army Officer. Infantry, Cavalry, tal pay 
Mounted Artillery. Open air gymoaasium and swimming pool. : ing } 
Twenty-fifth year begins August 18, 1914. Boys accepted for sum- c 
mer vacation. Junior School separate. For catalog address van 

Argruur Crossy, A.M., D.D., Headmaster. Becz 
tion 
Learn a ps 8 Profession and 

Connecticut, Cornwall, Box M. | that assures position for life. spite 
Rumsey Hall | For twenty rears we Ears we secoesatulls “anene / acol 

In the Litchfield Hills. Young boys prepared for secondary PHOTOGRAPHY 
schools. Athletics under supervision. Address | 

* Photo-Engravin Three -Color Work 
Lours H. Scmutrse, M.A., Headmaster. Our gra Santas Gare wing ood to 850 r- week, We , 

MicaiGan, Detroit, 361 Hubbard Ave. | I a “ae easy — living inexpe sive. Write T 
The Reed School LLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY arse 

Stuttering and Stammering permanently corrected. We cure all Avenue. Effingham. Ilinots. over | 
impediments of Speech by Natural Methods. Free trial week given. tered 
6 weeks’ course. Highly endorsed. . 14th year. Send for catalog. pS L___. train 
Address Tue Resp ScHoo. | New Yor, Carnegie Hall, Room 146. evans 

. ou 
_ American Academy of Dramatic Arts fay 
Offers a thorough physical, men- Founded in 1884. Connected with Mr. Charles Frohman’s F m- and 
Mercersburg Academy tal and moral training for college ee Theatre and Companies. Franxiiw H. SarGEnt, President F. 
or business. Under Christian masters from the great universities, or Catalogue and Information, apply to Tan Sectiibens one 0 
Located in the Cumberland Valley, one of the most picturesque spots . A - 
will t 





of America. New gymnasium. Equipment modern. Write for cata- _za RE —- a.) 

log. Address Wirittam Mann Irvine, LL. D., Headmaster B E A B A N K E R) 

= CR initia oe. Pleasant work, short hours.| 
vacation with pay, salar 


<== =< - 
. I 
outhern Semina Learn at home. "Diploma in six months.” Catalog fr 
- ‘ AMERICAN SCHOOL OF BANKING. 106 Ncione Belding, Coleabes. Obi) 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


forty lessons in the history, form, structure and writin: 














250-page catalogue free. Piease address 
Corr d Sch 
Dept. 145. Springfield, Mass. 














48th VEAR. Location: in Blue Ridge Y pe 
Mountains, in Virginia, near Natural Bridge. Y 'Y drawing at home ender Expert Fecalty. | 
Rarehealth record. Courses: CollegePrepara- ¥ We have a students in every part of 
tory, with certificate privilege to leading col- Ser world Our 
leges, Finishing, Music, Pipe Organ, Domestic J Students are filling Piioh salaried positions, 
Science. etc ‘Ome Life: Personal attentionto \ cessful teaching. Endo by igh autho 
life, manners, character, ete. Outdoor Sports: 8 Courses in Commercial and Illustrative Drawing. 
Large nie nds. ; Building: ~—_ and hers’ Normal and Applied Art. Profit or Oulture. 
~~ odious. Students from every section bea ~ oy | Equipped School 
¥ Bishop J .H. Vincent. Bas 5. ‘Address t 

RY, $29: Vv Artist’s Outfit FREE to Enroled Studenta 


/ sourmens SEMINARY, Bos 961,Bucna ® \ | Brarreve] SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, 779Applied irt Bldg. Battle Creek, ich 


“7 STUDY AT HOME 
LA BECOME AN LL.B. 


Only recognized resident law school in U. S. Conferring Degree of 











The University of Chicago 


— 
cimeennie ania 


| > . 

} in addition to resident Bachelor of Laws—L1..B — 87 correspondence. Only law schoo in We 
work, offers also instruc- U. S. conducting standard resident school and giving sameinstruc- — 
! H OM E pr ‘ tion,by mail. Over 450 class-room lectures. we over 30 promi- 

t by nent lawyers. Compiet to prepare graduates to pass har examination.Only Ni 
4 





—-¢ 


tion by correspondence. 
TI J detailed “ _ | law school sage mplete Course n Oratoryand Public Speaking. 
S } | School hi E d and rec ted by Gov. Officials, Business 
| Mom,No Tn and Stud onts. Send today for LargeHandsomely 
28rd Year U. of C. (Div, B)Chicage, TM. man Iitustrated Prospectus. Special courses for Business Men and Bankers. 
| HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW. 400 Advertising Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Pass unknown brands—buy from Advertisers in McClure’s 
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Story of the Pay 
nvelope 


Whether young or old, if you’re untrained, your 
pay envelope will tell the — old story—sk a | 
ing along on . small sal ~ = oe Ss 
vancing year by roe opes of a sabee. Why? 
Because you lack the training that makes promo- 
tion sure. tg makes t e difference 1 in men 
and in salaries e untrained man of sixty, in 
spite of his years of service, can earn no more at 
acommon job than the untrained youth beside him, 


Become a trained man— 
get more money 


The American School of Correspondence, one of the 
largest educational institutions in the world, was established 
ever sixteen years ago for just such menas you. It is char- 
tered under the same laws as your state university. It will 
train you, in your spare time and in your own home, in any 
branch of Engineering, Business or Law, or wiil prepare 
you for entrance into any resident college. No matter where 
you live, the American School will fit you for a-better job 
and put you in line for bigger pay. 

Follow this advice and start now to prepare yourself for any 
one of the countless big, well-paying positions always open. Send 
in the coupon and let us tell you how easy itis. We will not send 
en agent to bother you in your home or at your work, All business 
will be carried on privately, by correspondence. 


Sign and mail the coupon now 


Your Opportunity Coupon 


Check the course you want and mail the coupon now 
American School of Correspondence, Chicago, U.S. A. 

Without any obligation on my part please send me your Bulletin and 
advise me how I can qualify for the position marked “X.” McC, -12-14 





«++. Eleetrical Engineer .. Lawyer 
| Elec. Light & Power Supt. 
Hydroelectric Engineer 
I Telephone Engineer 
Architect 
| Architectural Draftsman 
-.»-Bailding Contractor 
.... Building Superintendent 
i Structural Engineer 
+.» Structural Draftsman 
j +... Mechanical Engineer 
++. Mechanical Draftsman 
i . Civil Engineer 


. Fire Ins. Adjaster 
.-Fire Ins. Expert 
.. Sanitary Engineer 
..Plamber 
e ..Reelamation Eng. 
Shop Superintendent ..- Textile Boss 
.. Sheet Metal Draftsman . College Preparatory 

We ae prepare for civil service cupitiotens in all engineering subjects 
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The Present European War is the 
greatest tragedy in human histery. The 
great monarchies of Europe, as illustrated herewith 
by the crowned eagles, are engaged in an awful con- 
flict of destruction. If you would care to know the under- 
lying causes which have led up to ynflict, the great 
racial antipathies, the commercial rivalries, the sting of past 
defeats, the vaulting ambitions for world empire, then em- 
brace this opportunity to place in your home the world- 
famed publication, 


Ridpath’s 
History of the World 


We will name our special low price and easy 
terms only in direct letters to those sending us 
the Coupon below. Tear off the coupon,write name 
and address plainly and mail to us now, before you for- 
get it. Dr. Ridpath’s widow derives her income from the 
sale of his History, and to poe our low price broadcast 
would cause great irjury to future sales. Send the coupon. 
2 


this cx 


FREE 


A beautiful 
40-page book- 
of sample 
Pages to all 
who mail the 
coupon, 


4000 Pictures 
SIX THOUSAND YEARS OF HISTORY 


Ridpath covers every race, every nation, every 
time, and holds you spellbound by his wonderful 
eloquence. Nothing more interesting, absorbing and 
inspiring was ever written. 

All the underlying causes of the present conflict 
—Austria’s memory of defeat by Napoleon on a 
hundred battlefields, France's defeat by Germany under 
the leadership of the Iron Chancellor Bismarck, Russia's 
loss of the Dardanelles, closing her outlet to the sea, Eng- 
land’s opposition to the growing military and naval power 
of Germany, all these and hundreds of other underlying causes 
may be clearly discerned and understood by reading this great 
History. Dr. Ridpath's History is endorsed by presidents of the 
United States, practically all university and college presidents 
and by a quarter of a million Americans who own and love it 


Free Coupon-@ 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 
140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, II], 
GENTLEMEN :—Please mail your 46-page free sample booklet of 
Ridpath’s History of the Werld. containing photogravures of 
Napoleon, Caesar and other great characters in history, and write 
me full particulars ot your special offer to McClure Magazine 


readers 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


2 
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'Every Married Couple 


A “Steel Trap’ Memory ella 


One that takes a tight grip on Should Ow n 


facts, figures, names, details this complete informative boo: 
of every kind and hangsonto ¥ “ ° 
them through life—that’s / ' The Science of a 
the kind of memory you N . ” 
ought te have ond the kind ¥ ew Life 
you can haveifyou will give 
me ten ~~ 7" of _— Eo By JOHN COWAN, on - 
spare time daily for a few dorsed and recommended by foremom 
weeks. I will make your the Us en We ~- yo Sa 10ut 
mind an infallibleclassi fied happiness, so often revealed too inte! “Ne 
index of the things it is to itt it to be had a6 the price. Vi caa 
your advantage to remem- av eves few of the chapter subjects here 
ber—give you power tocon- CAreate book ie not meant for chiicren. 
centrate, overcome self-con- end Tes Advan 
—~—y we fe ms c whien to Marry. Law of Choice. Love 
on your feet, and address - | Analysed. | Qualities One Should Avoid ts 
an audience intelligently with- Choosing. Anatomy ot Regreduetion Ame 
out hesitancy and without notes. - * Gentus, 
thn gs . Confiner 

. How Progmancy Married 1. fe is 
Gown reader of this Secu 

agazine, postpaid, Desert ve circular giving full gad ( 

upon reecipt of $2.00. | nieve table of contents mailed FR. = 


J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co., a8 ee sn 


























a> 





E 


pretes to be remembered, that to succeed or even 
own you simply must —4,~wt-- —, 


Get My Remarkable Memory Tes 
I’ve had ie test copyrighted—it’ athomest hy 
conclusive test for the memory ever devised 
pres, alee 8 ccey of m LS “How to ged. Uf send ta of 
w to ol & copy © ° ‘ortien 
Public,” a handsomely ill $2 book, absolutely ieee ew, oo 
be handica: Gorner 48th Street New York 
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EARN °3° 222° 


We can positively show you by mail HOW TO INCREASE YOUR SALARY. 
Prospectus mailed free. PAGE-DAVIS CO.., 65 Page Bidg, Obteago, In. | 


LEARN JEWELER’S ENGRAVING 
A bigh salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail We | teach the be | 
gioner better engraving than be can gain in years of rigid Apprenticeship. “we will alse im- 
prove the skill of any engraver. Send for our catalog 


The Ou nme School, 65 Page Building, Michigan Ave., Chieage m. 

OAN WRITE 4 SHORT STORY. Seginners learn thoroughly under | 4 

our perfect method; many sell their stories before completing the i 
=- L. e i those who want to sell their stories. Write for particulars, | 


of Short-Stery Writing. Dept. 65, Page Rullding, Obleage. | Be. e. 8. MALE, aD. one oty yer eg literature Sent 
‘Sehoo! . ress M. C., Arlington St. Church, Boston, Mass. 
ILLUSTRATOR Las 
Chieage, LL 














MOVING PICTURE PLAYS | 
Producers $10 to $100 each. Constant demand. Devote 
all or spare Past experience or literary ability not 
required. No Correspondence School. Details free. 


The European War has created a great ~~ a ATLAS PUBLISHING CO., 707 Atlas Bank Bidg., Cincinnati, Obie 
and unlimited opportunities for those who know 
SPANISH—GERMAN| School Information 
FRENCH or ITALIAN MaleB pert navice frees Want for firs ‘or vor 
You can acquire these languages, easily and “ox 4 all \. American Association, 
in your own home, during spare moments, Write, 1048 Times Building, New York, or 1543 Masonic Temple, Obicage. 


LANGUAGE- PHONE wiwrag STORY-WRITING TAUGHT,.", 


METHOD 
and Rosenthal’s Method MSS. criticised, revised, and typed; also, sold on 
of Practical Linguistry a ay no — eitine” 
Ne natural way to learn a foreign language The living voice of a native WRITI N G PROFIT,” tells how, gives proof. National Press 
professor pronounces, each word and phrase, slowly or quickly . Association, Dept. 112, Indianapolis, Ind. 
ant, fascinating study Al. members of the family can use it. 


practise at convenient times, and in a surprisingly short time you speak, 
read and understand a new language Highly recommended by educators. LE R TO EA 
Ideal Xmas Gift—Instructive and Entertaining 
Spectal terms to owners ef talking machines. hairdressing <i RN 
waving), complexion M+ - 


Wrote today for booklet and particuiars. 


IE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD — B- . ete., 
. — . New York easil  siany women, all ages, 


918 Putnam Haliding 2 West 45th Street ina Fa ic 8, bg “grmahaee VR 


Safeguard your buying—mention McClure’s 
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A NURSE 


WE have trained thou- 

sands of women in 
their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25 a week as 
nurses. Our graduates 
number 7000—a record 
unequaled by any insti- 
tution. Send for “How 


248 pages with actual ex- 
veriences. 48 illustrated 
ssom pages free to 
inquirers. 
There is a Chantauqua nurse in your vicinity. Ask ber about our training. 
Fler address and the abeve literature will be sent if you will enclose this ad- 
vertisement. 


\m . 
Gentex The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
Lite # 272 Main Street Thirteenth Year Jamestown, N Y. “LET US HAVE PEACE” 


Tue Sonc or Acres: On Eartu Peace,Goop Witt Towarp MEN 

d ‘om A beautiful gift picture by Ethel Wright, 7 x 9 $1.25; 10x 12 $2.50 

; 16 x 20, $5.00. Also hand colored, 10 x 12 $7.50; 16 x 20 $5.00. 
Exclusive in 


The Copley Prints 


For 20 Years a Hall-mark of Good Taste in Pictures 
Unsurpassed for Gifts 
At art stores, or sent on approval, $1.00 to $10.00. 

Illustrated Catalogue, practically a Handbook of Ameri- 
can Art, sent on receipt of 25 cents stamps accepted); 
Amerienn simple new method of home law instruction. Pre- this cost deducted from a subsequent purchase of the Prints. 
pared by $6 of America’s greatest legal authorities—28 more subjects and Also a distinguished new series: The Copley Etchings. 
30 more authors than any otMer correspondence law course. 13 volume Your Family Portraits d iv 4 Ps 
Law Library, 60 Text Books, and 36 Case Books furnished free. Don't old ghateguehe, eat ggg we = ym ewes 


fail to investigate before taking up the study of law. Send postal today 

for your free book. pan aes & CAMERON, 31 Harcourt St., BOSTON 
Senses. Ly ig ang A on Salesroom: Pierce Building, Opposite Public Library 

Sept. 1639.. Brencl Ave. and SOth Strect. =. 9. A. New York Salesroom: Craftsman Building, 6 E. 3%h Street 





S8O0-page book 
how to judge the claims of correspondence schools, also explains the 

















The Ben Franklin Library Association originated as a co-operat- 
ive group of book-lovers, supplying its members with choicesets 
at minimum cost, by expert purchase of ‘Publishers’ Over-Stocks,” 
“Remainders of Editions,” “‘Bankruptcy Stock*’—every means, in short, of 
obtaining choice library editions at bed-rock prices. The Ben Franklin Library 
Association recruits its membership by occasionally offering to book-lovers, the 

accumulated surplus of its choicest editions, at (he same rock-bottom prices as 
allotted to registered members. New purchasers thereby become, without dues, regu- 
lar members and receive first choice of future offers. Fairness to those who pay promptly 
has led the association to list, for the first time, in its new catalog 


the lowest cash prices ever offered on fine books. 


prices in most instances less 





Here are two specimen items from the new catalog of this association 
than one-fifth of the publisher's figures. 


+ e ° . A few sets of the fin- 
est edition ever pub- 
ac S 1S orica omances ] ens lished, in full leather, 
with all the origine] Dick. 
How Louise of Prussia changed the future of all Europe 10,000 pages of | ens’ illustrations and many drawings _, 
by her successful plea to Napoleon—the story of the ill- intensely inter- made especially for Get ates of 
fated Queen, Marie Antoinette—the eccentricities of ¢stine reading | this edition, Fif- Gov scuuainted with 
Frederick the Great—the twisted threads of intrigue teen Volumes, 
leading through generations to the great war now raging published at $75 | 
all in 20 handsome volumes, clear print, good paper. 75 and worth it. 
with handsome photogravure illustrations, fine 4 . 
Our spot cash 
tod. Philadelphia | “Cleanup” price 


mo- 
rocco binding Original subscription price $75. 
Our spot cash ‘‘clean up’’ price 





There is no finer gift than a genuine set of Dickens, Thackeray, Hugo, Shakespeare. De Foe, 
Fielding, Robert Louis Stevenson, Poe, Conan Doyle, De Maupassant, Jane Austen or any of 
the other famous authors ineluded in this new catalog But get that free catalog immedi- 
ately; and order promptly the sets desired, as the quantity in most cases is extremely 
limited and further printing is impossible. 


All books guaranteed satisfactory; or money refunded. 


THE BEN FRANKLIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
426 Presser Building Annex Philadeiphia 
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METROPOLITAN 


‘* What sort of girls do you like?” 


Angela’s 


Business 


By Henry Sydnor Harrison, Author of “ Queed” and “V.V’s Eyes” 


likeable, at the ag. of thirty, has put love 
behind him—but not women. He has 
transferred the sex from his heart to his head. 

Charles has studied women very closely, 
particularly the interesting Mary Wing. Mary 
is an attractive, but forceful, girl who has made 
her own way, and he shares her ideas about 
women’s independence and right to live her 
own life. 

Then along comes Angela. 

Angela is Mary’s cousin. She is a lovely, 
feminine girl, with soft eyes and a tender little 
voice. She has never heard of the ideas that 
Charlesand Mary are interested in, but she looks 
on the young philosopher with eyes of worship. 

About the time that Charles first meets An- 
gela, society is thrown into a turmoil over the 
Flora Trevenna. Flora is a strange, 
quiet girl, who has listened to some of the talk 
in “advanced” circles about woman’s free- 
dom, and—terrible to relate—has acted on 
it! She has gone away one day with a 


i’ HARLES King Garrott, good looking and 


case of 


married man and she has come back—alone 

The return of Flora Trevenna is the turning 
point in the lives of Charles and Mary and An- 
gela (and of Donald Manford), and in that 
turning Charles finds himself swept out of th: 
smooth waters of theory into the rapids of « 
perience. Steering always by a signal in : 
unseen woman’s hand, he sees, with humb| 
eyes, now dimly, now more clearly, the myster) 
of the Eternal Feminine. 

Now you know something about Mr. Ha 
rison’s remarkable new novel. Get the D: 
cember METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE from al 
good newsdealer to-day and go on with th 
modern love story and learn Charles’s fin 
judgment—Of What Kind of Woman is th 
Right Kind of Woman. To the very last pag 
you will guess wrong. 

If your newsdealer happens to be sold out 
send 15c. in stamps to the METROPOLITAN 
MAGAZINE, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
and our beautiful Christmas number (dated 
December) will be sent you by return post. 


McClure Advertisers tell the truth 
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What Will You Think 
When You Have Read 


“ Athalie” 


Robert W. Chambers’ 
New Novel 


Men and women, particularly womeh, 
are judged without mercy. To be respect- 
able means to be conventional,— society 
demands no more. But woe unto those 
who defy our conventions. 


What, then, will.you say of Athalie? 


Strangely gifted, — clairvoyant, — she 
“sees clearly.” To her keen vision come 
the shapes that pass us unobserved. 
Where we see space, she sees a form; 
where we hear the murmuring of leaves, 
she hears the voice of an unborn child. 





In tune with another world, she sees 
beyond our conventions, beyond our 
petty notions of right and wrong. She 
lives her days oblivious to the dictates 

. : tay of the world, and claims the love-life 
&. svcee which the world denies her. 


all le “Athalie” is the finest story Mr. Chambers has 
ut —— a 7 written since ‘‘ The Common Law.” It has all the charm 
3 of his earlier work, but he has added a more powerful 
personality to the men and women who live in his pages. 
‘*Athalie” is the big achievement of Mr. Chambers’ career, 
the story we have been waiting for and which we knew 
would some day come from his pen, The illustrations 
are by Frank Craig, best known for his remarkable draw- 
ings for Hall Caine’s ““The Woman Thou Gavest Me.”’ 





So that you can begin “‘Athalie’’ now, mail the 
coupon opposite with a quarter and we will send you 
Cosmopolitan for three months at a saving of 44”,. 
Act immediately ! 





119 West 40th Street 
New York City 


“* America’s Greatest Magazine ”’ 
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Clubbing 
Offers 


for 


MCClure 
Readers 











McClure’s 
Everybody’s or 


McClure’s 


American 


McClure’s 
Ladies’ World 


Review of Reviews 


McClure’s 
Harper's Weekly 


McClure’s 
Everybody's 
American 





Get it off your mind. 


M°Clure Publications 


in the Best Offers of the Year 
2 {$240 


Woman's Home Com. 


Regular 
( Rapier 
fe 


(ete) $3.65 


THIS YEAR— 
CHRISTMAS ECONOMY 


GEND magazines—the gifts that come twelve times a year. 
Order the magazines for your own home and for your 
friends. 
McClure’s maintains for the benefit of its readers a depart- 
ment whereby your subscription purchases of the year can be 
ordered at prices considerably below the regular terms. Even 
at the reduced prices you"can send each magazine to a differ- 
ent address. 


On your request we will mail each friend, at the proper time, a neat little Christ- 
mas card, presenting the subscription in your name. 

Never mind when your subscription or that of your friend expires. Each pub- 
lisher will be careful to extend it the full year. 


The main thing is to act now. 


Use the order blank on page 25. 


Woman's Home Com. 


World’s Work 
McClure’s 


Review of Reviews 
American or 
verybody’s 


McClure’s ‘= 


Pace Savy 


$3.00 fer beth 00 for all 


Regular ) 
Price 


$6.00 | 


\ $4.15 


for all 
three 


me = ($230 


for both 


Pree | t $2.40 


$3.00 ) for both 


$3.65 


for all 


three 


McClure’s 
Metropolitan or 
Technical World 


McClure’ 

Ladies’ World re \ $3.15 
Modern Priscill for all 
Pictorial Review 4.50 J “Zt 


McClure’s 
Ladies’ World 
American Boy 


Price 


| $4.50 | 


for all 
three 


for all 
three 


=| $2.75 





Stick to Advertised Goods—buy through McClure’s 
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M°Clure’s Magazine 


NM ORE widely read than ever before because more py ete 
thrillingly interesting! Four big novels in the months Niet 
Mier tenor ite 


to come! and Moir 
Tet Geewe\ bins 


“The Honey Bee,” by Samuel Merwin, who wrote “Anthony the 

\bsolute ” and the Miss Austin stories, is the story of a woman in 

business who revolts because the conditions of her life do not conform 

to the cravings of her heart. 

A remarkable new novel by Jeffrey Farnol, whose “ Broad Highway ” 

and “Amateur Gentleman ” won instant attention. 

“K,” by Mary Roberts Rinchart, author of “The Man in Lower 

Ten,” “ Letitia Carberry” and “The After House,” is a remarkable 

character study and love story of a great surgeon. 

“The Devastating Angel,’’ by George Kibbe Turner, will begin early in the winter. It is a story 
of the Memphis plague and of a man and girl who find themselves overtaken in the stricken city. 
Mr. Turner has recently contributed to McClure’s “ Memoriesof a Doctor” and “The Last Christian.” 


Feature articles by: 











Burton J. Hendrick William Archer E. M. Woolley 

Waldemar Kaempflert Cleveland Moffett Robert Haven Schauffler 
Short Stories by: 

Henry Kitchell Webster Arthur Train Ward Muir 

Will Payne George Kibbe Turner Madge Jenison 

ian Street Ethel Watts Mumford Cynthia Stockley 

Zugene Manlove Rhodes Grant P. G. Wodehouse 

Wallace Irwin Edith McVane Maravene Kennedy 

Holworthy Hall Will Levington Comfort Thompson 

Frank Goewey Jones George A. Birmingham Alice Hegan Rice 

Ring W. Lardner Perceval Gibbon 


The Ladies’ World 


is the McClure Magazine for Women. 
It is edited by McClure editors in accordance with the highest 
McClure standards. 
Zona Gale, Wallace Irwin, Berton Braley, Ellis Parker Butler, and 
a host of well known writers for women will contribute to the 
next few numbers of The Ladies’ World. 
A Fashion Department with May Manton Patterns; a needlework department; pure food talks 
with practical working menus; a children’s page, a subscriber’s page; a Moving Picture Actress 
Contest; “Painless Childbirth” —FORTY STRONG FEATURES. That is why MORE 
THAN A MILLION copies are sold every month. 


McClure’s $1.50 } Both for 


The Ladies’ World 1.0 | $1.96 





MAIL THIS ORDER BLANK TO-DAY 











Order Blank for McClure’s Economy Magazine Combinations 
McCCLURE’S MAGAZINE 
McClure Building, New York Date 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find in payment for a yearly subscription 
to the magazines listed opposite. 
Sender’ s Names of Magazines 
Name 

Street 

or R. F. D. 


P.O. 
State . ’ SO SE ee 
NOTE—If you wish magazines sent to different addresses, 
attach instructions on separate sheet to this coupon. 
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HARKS & EWING 


BUSINESS MEN AS THE PRESIDENT’S ADVISERS 


HEN a financial advertiser tries out sixty publications and gives up the 

idea of finding “another Leslie’s’—fails to discover another even half so 

productive as Leslie’s—it is to some extent convincing that Leslie’s is a 
profitable medium for a financial institution to use. 


In a recent campaign to sell bonds, Leslie's produced one-third of the total 
inquiries and more than a third of the total sales. 


This is typical of Leslie's as a salesman of stocks and bonds and all kinds of 
investment securities. 











SET he 


For your own interest—patronize McClure manufacturers 
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Leslie’s readers are people who have money to invest. They are attracted to 
Leslie's by its financial news columns, the viewpoint of its editor, its pictorial news 
The belief of Leslie’s editor in the upbuilding of legitimate “big business” and 


national prosperity appeals to substantial men. 


The busy American business man—who-hasn't time to read lengthy newspaper 
accounts —gets the news quickly from Leslie’s in vivid pictures. 


We secure our subscribers by direct solicitation. And to encourage our salesmen 
to discriminate we offer our prizes not to our salesmen who secure the greatest 
number of subscribers to Leslie’s—but to those who secur@tH® greatest number 
who are rated in Dun’s or Bradstreet’s, men in the professions and men of affairs. 
This year the new subscribers to Leslie's with a rating average 1074 a week. 


Leslie's guaranteed circulation of 350,000 —95%% net paid —with a pro rata refund 
for any shortage of the guarantee —runn*1g about 400,000 now—is superior to 
the average circulation. Yet it costs no more. 


General Manager 


New York 


Lesli S 
IMustrated Weekly Newspaper 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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For your family’s Christmas 
gift— 


THE CENTURY 


Some Century contributors for the coming year: 


Rudyard Kipling Demetra Vaka 
A. C. Benson Jennette Lee 
Albert Bigelow Paine L. Frank Tooker 
Eleanor Hallowell Abbott James Davenport Whelpley 


W. Morgan Shuster Edward Alsworth Ross 
Jean Webster Algernon Blackwood 
Alice Hegan Rice Max Beerbohm 
Fannie Y. Macaulay Vida D. Scudder 


Julian Street Richard Washburn Child 
Katherine Fullerton Gerould Francis Grierson 
Inez Haynes Gilmore Agnes C. Laut 
Stephen French Whitman Maurice Francis Eagan 


Harry A. Franck 
; Stephen Phillips 
Hilaire Belloc 
etc., etc., etc. 








THE BEAUTIFUL DECEMBER NUMBER FREE 


Don’t Stop to draw check if inconvenient at the moment. See note below.* 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 
Enclosed find check for $4.00 (or see note below) for which send The 
Century for 1915 (the December number of 1914 free) to 








*Note. Instead of sending check herewith, I prefer to have you open an account and 
bill at end of 30 days, at which time I agree to remit $4.00. 


Signed 














Address 
McC 1 








Write to the Marketplace—Guaranteed Goods are the best 
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Cornered! 


Kestner of the Secret Service strikes the trail of 
the counterfeiters in Paris but they slip through 
his net and the hunt is on. He rounds them 
up again in Palermo, only to have them break 
through to New York. 


And so the chase goes, not at long distance, 
but face to face all the way. Kestner knows his 
quarry and the gang knows him, and it's a fight 
to a finish. 


Arthur Stringer 
Author of ‘‘ The Wire Tappers’”’ 


is writing the best series of detective stories of 
his career for Hearst's Magazine. Each story is 
complete in itself, another adventure in the final 
round-up of 


“The Counterfeiters” 


There’s many a ping of a whizzing bullet as a 
six-shooter barks its challenge. Dictographs, 
wireless and all the resources of modern ingenu- 
ity available alike to the criminal and the law, 
make these stories the last word in up-to-date 
adventure tales. 


Send a quarter and the coupon below, to- 
day, for the next three issues of Hearst's 
Magazine, and forget everything else for 
the time while you shadow the slickest 
bunch of bad-money operators with 
Kestner of the Secret Service. 


Hearst's 


Magazine 


119 West 40th Street, 
New York City 
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McClure’s December Bulletin 
Of Pure Foods and Toilet Preparations 


vestigated and approved by Professor Lewis B. Allyn, food editor of The 


sk following food products, beverages and toilet preparations have been in- 


McClure Publications. In recommending these goods to McClure readers 
through this Bulletin each month we believe that we can help you safeguard 


your buying: 


Baby Foods 
Eskay’s Food 
Mellin’s Food 
Baking Powders 
Royal Baking Powder (Page 2) 


Beverages 
Walter Baker Co. (Page 31) 
Baker-ized Barrington Hall Coffee 
Blooker’s Cocoa 
Huyler’s Chocolate and Cocoa 
Postum (Page 133) 
Ridgway’s Teas 
Rose’s Lime Juice 
White House Coffee (Page 165) 

Candies and Confections 

Huyler’s Chocolate Candies 
Nylo Chocolates 
Ramer’s Chocolates 
Whitman’s Chocolates 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 


Cereals 
Cream of Wheat (Page 204) 
Grape Nuts 
Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes 
Post Toasties 
Shredded Wheat 


Crackers and Biscuits 


Loose- Wiles Sunshine Specialties (Page 144) 
National Biscuit Company 


Desserts 
Knox Gelatine (Page 135) 
Fish Products 
Burnham & Morrill Fish Flakes 
Frank E. Davis Fish Co. 
Fruits 
Atwood Grapefruit Company (Page 197) 





Miscellaneous Food Products 
Cresca Imported Delicacies 


Soups 
Campbell Varieties (Page 129) 


Sugar 
Crystal Domino Sugar 


Tonics 
Malt-Nutrine 
Peter Moller’s Cod Liver Oil 
Vinol 
Sanatogen 


Toilet Preparations 


A. D. S. Peroxide Cream 
Colgate’s Products (Page 152) 
Cuticura Soap (Page 156) 
Fairy Soap 

Ivory Soap (Page 32) 

F. F. Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
Lablache Face Powder 
Listerine (Page 183) 
Mentholatum 

Mulhens & Kropff Products 
“Mum” Mfg. Co. 

Murray & Lanman’s Florida Water 
Newskin Company 

Nyal’s Face Cream Soap 
Packer’s Tar Soap 

Palmolive Products 

Pear’s Soap 

Pebeco Tooth Paste 

Ed. Pinaud’s Eau De Quinine and Lilac Perfume 
Pompeian Massage Cream 
Resinol Soap (Page 159) 

Paul Rieger’s Perfumes 

J. B. Williams’ Products 


Miscellaneous 
Formamint (Page 150) 
Olive Oil Grape 


this issue, as indicated by the page numbers. All have been advertised in 


Te E names in heavy type are represented by announcements elsewhere in 


McClure’s Magazine within the past year. 


Others will be added to this list 
each month. Watch this list and use it as a buying guide. 


— 




















Shop through McClure’s for honest goods 
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nT ee 
The Value of Cocoa 














As an article of food depends upon the quality of 
the cocoa beans used and the process of manu- 
facture; the flavor and palatability depend largely 
upon the blending of the products gathered 
from the different parts of the tropical world. 








THE WALTER BAKER COMPANY 


Has had an unparalleled experience 
of over one hundred and thirty- 
three years in the selection and 
blending of the world’s products. 
The process of manufacture used 
in their mills, the largest in the 
world, is purely mechanical, and 
perfectly preserves the delicious 
natural flavor, the attractive rich 
red-brown color and great nutritive 
qualities of high-grade cocoa beans. 
Their preparations, both Cocoa and 
Chocolate, have an unequaled rep- 
utation for purity, qualitv and flavor 
—attested by 


53 HIGHEST AWARDS 
from International and Local Ex- 
Registered U. S. Patent Office positions in Europe and America. 





TUUEAUOHAUEEOAAL UATE RAPAOOTOOAA UTA 





A very attractive recipe book, containing forty new recipes for HOME MADE 
CANDIES in which Cocoa or Chocolate is used, sent free to any address. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 


| Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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COPYRIGHT 1914 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE 


| Before the days of Ivory Soap, it was a very | 








| serious matter to soil one’s dainty frock. 

" But now — . | 

| “Ivory Soap and water, will not injure | 
ip y 

anything that water, alone, will not harm.” 

) FLOATS ok 

| IVORY SOAP: - ° [iit]; - «99 %00%PURE | 

‘ : 
| 




















Pass unknown brands—buy from Advertisers in McClure’s 
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WHEN THE WAR IS OVER 


By 


GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN 


Author of “Garibaldi’s Defence of the Roman Republic,” 
“Garibaldi and the Thousand,” etc. 





EW historians of modern times have so awakened the common 

imagination to the understanding of great events as the 
writer of this article. His great three-volume work on the 
Garibaldi period in Italian history was one of the monumental 
achievements of the last fifteen years — an achievement fully as 
great in its social as in its literary importance, for it interpreted, 
with an eloquence and genius that influenced thousands, the 
principles of freedom and national independence shaping the course 
of Italian destiny. Since 1860 a greater and more terrible test of 
these principles has been put before the nations of Europe. What the 
outcome of the war will be in case of a German victory there is no 
adequate means of presenting. It is impossible to predict the policy 
of an individual; and a German settlement would rest largely with 
the Kaiser. It is only where public opinion actually dictates the 
policy of a nation that an expression of it at the present time is 
valuable; this is the case in England. McCiure’s publishes the 
following article as a representation, from one of the highest pos- 
sible sources, of the hopes of the English for the future of Europe. 








HAVE been asked by the editor to write 
about the 


for the American public 

probable effects of the European war; 
and in particular to discuss what kind of 
settlement at the end of the war would be 
most likely to put a limit to militarism and 
armaments, and best insure permanent 
peace. 

Before | begin, | must make certain points 
clear, in order that the reader may discount 
my views and excuse my aberrations. 

First, | am not an eclectic, cosmopolitan 


philosopher, but an Englishman who loves 


his country and thinks her, with all her 
faults, the best country in the world. I am 
also a radical and a pacifist. | am so much 
of a pacifist that | wrote to the papers, in 
favor of England’s keeping out of the war, 
on the day before the neutrality of Belgium 
was violated. But I became convinced 
that England had no alternative but to 
fight, when the German Chancellor tore up 
what he scornfully called “‘a scrap of paper,” 
meaning the solemn treaty by which his 


Written at the end of September 
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country and ours together guaranteed the 
neutrality of that small nation. 

I will also beg you to remember that this 
article was written ia the last half of Sep- 
tember, 1914. By*the time you are reading 
this in McC.iure’s, events will have 
taken place which will probably make some 
of my remarks look foolish. I must take 
my chance of that. Anyhow, | regard 
prophecy as a gratuitous form of error; | 
am setting down, not what | think will cer- 
tainly happen, but only what | dope will 
happen. Again, what | dope will happen 
is not the same thing as what I should like 
to happen, because what | should like is 
impossible. (I should like the war to stop 
at once, on the basis of free parliamentary 
government for each of the numerous races 
of Europe, and all armies and navies to be 
abolished by mutual consent.) But there 
is no use suggesting that the moon be 
turned into cream-cheese. We are dealing 
with the evil passions-of*thillions of op- 
pressed, ignorant, and misled men and 
woinen of all classes and races of Europe, 
and with the diplomats, soldiers, journal- 
ists, and professors who have deceived them 
and set them on to slay one another. I am 
not, therefore, proposing ideal settlements, 
but only trying to indicate the best solution 
that it is at all reasonable to hope for as the 
outcome of the preser.t doomsday and devil’s 
triumph over the common sense and com- 
mon interests of mankind. 

Lastly, | am only going to suggest what 
| think ought to be done, and what con- 
ceivably may be done, in case of the victory 
of Great Britain and her allies. For if Ger- 
many wins there is no use writing articles 
about it. Militarism as a system will then 
be riveted on Europe, whatever we may sug- 
gest in American reviews. The great mili- 
tary caste of Prussia will impose its tri- 
umphant ideals more firmly than ever on 
the hearts of the German people by patriotic 
enthusiasm for the victory, and on the other 
countries of western Europe by necessity 
and force. 

England, if she surviyes an unsuccessful 
war, will thenceforth have to abandon her 
free civilian “culture,” which has hitherto 
disinterestedly pursued the real aims of life, 
literature and science. She will have to 
debase herself to the level of a panic-stricken 
militarist state, bled white by the war, and 
crushed to poverty by the cost of armaments 
after the war, and preoccupied in all branches 
of life by dread of the coming blow which 


German science will be preparing against 
her in the harbors of Kiel and Antwerp. 
Parliamentary government as we know it 
in England, France, and Belgium, and as 
Germany has never known it, will be every- 
where despised and rejected as a system 
that has been tried in the fire of war and 
found wanting, and as a method of politics 
proved incompatible with the safety of a 
state. All the countries of the Old World 
will hasten to imitate the triumphant polit- 
ical and ethical system of Potsdam. And 
the sma!! nations of Europe will every one 
of them be at the mercy of a power that has 
officially announced that treaties guarantee- 
ing small states are of no account at all when 
the interests of great states are concerned. 
The sittings of the Hague Tribunal might 
as well be permanently suspended, for any 
good that could come of them in such a 
world. As an Englishman, as a pacifist, 
and as a democrat, | think we had better 
go on till we are destroyed in the fight, 
rather than sign a treaty ushering in that 
state of affairs. So | will say no more 
about it here. “It is not to be thought of.” 
| want here to discuss what might follow 
as a result of the defeat of the German 
powers, not because that defeat is yet to 
be regarded as certain, but because it is 
the only chance for peace and liberty in 
Europe. 

Some of my countrymen with whom | 
otherwise agree, regard “getting to Berlin” 
as the one necessary and in itself sufficient 
end of the war. But | do not think there 
is any special magic in getting to Berlin. 
What is essential is that the Germans should 
be beaten enough to sicken them of war and 
militarism, and enough to compel them to 
accept certain terms, including the restora- 
tion and compensation of Belgium; a set- 
tlement of Alsace-Lorraine consonant with 
the wishes of its inhabitants; and the set- 
ting free, either by Home Rule or transfer- 
ence to other states, of the Slav, Rumanian, 
and Italian provinces now ruled over by 
Teutons and Magyars. If Germany and 
Austria will sign such a treaty before we 
get to Berlin, so much the better. We seek 
not revenge, but victory and a lasting set- 
tlement. Above all and beyond all, she 
must, if possible, be got to consent to mutual 
disarmament. But that is not the same 
thing as forcing Germany to disarm while 
we remain armed to the teeth, which would 
breed undying hatred and court another 
war in the long run. 
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Six Screws— 
Save Furniture Dollars! 


It takes six minutes to drive these six screws, 
and the saving is $13.25. Nowif your time is worth more 
than $2.21 a minute, don’t read any further. 

This advertisement is for those who 
want high-grade furniture at rock-bottom 
Prices and approve a selling plan that 
actually saves big money. 


Over 30,000 
American Homes 


buy Come-Packt Furniture for 
these substantial reasons. 
Here is an example of Come- 
Packt economy. 

This handsome table is 
Quarter-Sawn White Oak, with 
rich, deep, natural markings; 
honestly made; beautifully 
finished to your orcer. Height, 
30 inches; top, 44x 28 inches; 
legs, 2% inches square. Two 
drawers; choice of Old Brass 
or Wood Knobs. It comes to 
you in four sections, packed in a compact crate, shipped at 
knock-down rates. 

Our price, $11.75. With a screw-driver and six minutes 
you have a table that would ordinarily sell for $25! 


Free Catalog Shows 400 Pieces 


for living, dining or bedroom. Color plates show the 
exquisite finish and upholstering. Factory prices. Write 
for it today and we will send it to you by recurn mail. (11) 


The Come-Packt Furniture Co., 1105 Dorr St., Toledo, O. 


No. 300 Library Table 


Come-Packt Price $11.75 
Shipping Weight 150 Ibs. 


Sold on a Year’s Trial 
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Now ready in three sizes. 


The names of places of interest you visit, autographs 
of people you photograph, interesting facts about the 
children, their age at the time the picture was made, 
the light conditions, stop and exposure for every nega- 
tive, the date—all these things add to the value of 
every picture and can now be written permanently on 
the film at the time of exposure. 


The greatest Photographic advance in twenty years. 
No. 8a Autographic Kodak, pictures 34 x 5% in., $22.50 


No, 3 Autographic Kodak, pictures 34% x4 in., 20.00 
No. 1a Autographic Kodak, pictures 24%x4¥ in., 17.50 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


Atall Kodak Dealers’, Rocnester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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, “To-day’s Daugh- 

To-day’s Daughter ter.” by Jesiphine 
Daskam Bacon (Appleton), is truly a Bacon- 
ian story. It scintillates with the author’s 
wit, and it abounds with the knowledge 
that is at her fingers’ ends. It has the de- 
lightful quality of ‘“‘Marguerita’s Soul” 
without the impossibilities of that fascinat- 
ing story. “‘To-day’s Daughter” is, as the 
title implies, the story of a “girl of the 
period.” The author talks about people 
well known in and out of New York to-day. 
The reader feels that she enjoyed every 
moment devoted to the writing of this 
story. In it she airs her Views and gives 
play to her pretty wit. The story is not 
only bright and entertaining, but it has a 
serious side and a serious purpose. 


: ' I have no idea con- 

Canadian Nights cerning the age of 
Albert Hickman, author of “Canadian 
Nights” (Century), but I should say that he 
was a young man and quite a young man. 
He has the young man’s sense of humor, 
which is not very subtle, and he has the 
young man’s love of physical prowess. Mr. 
Hickman writes as if he enjoyed writing, 
and not as if he took literature very seri- 
ously. As a matter of fact, his stories are 
not very literary, but they have good move- 
ment, out-of-door atmosphere, and a light- 
heartedness that young people enjoy both 
to read about and to write. There is not 
much sentiment in these stories, but there 
is considerable dash and go, and they are 


| clean and decent. 


| 
| 
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; “The Wall Be- 
The Wail Between tween,” by Ralph 
D. Paine (Scribner), is a story of a campaign 
in Nicaragua, with victory for the American 
soldiers. Honor holds a high place in this 
tale, and love plays it a good second. War 
stories should be popular at the present 
time, and there is no doubt of the popu- 
larity that will be meted out to Mr. Paine’s 
latest novel. 
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is highly typical of progress in the manufacture of “Standard” 


Plumbing Fixtures. 


Before you build, study the ADAPTO and 


learn how admirably it adapts itself to every Modern Bathroom. 


The ADAPTO is a bath encased in paneled porcelain enameled 
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Green and Gold Guarantee Label 
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If possible, give name of Architect or Plumber 
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A.B.A’ Bsc Cheques 


The sale of “A. B. A.” Cheques for use throughout the United 
States continues as ‘usual, and the cheques are affording to 
travelers in “the States’’ their customary service of protection and 
convenience in respect to money matters. 





The sale of “A. B. A.” Cheques for foreign use has been dis- 
continued temporarily, it being impossible to give positive assur- 
ance to tourists that travelers’ credits will be uniformly honored 
abroad at all places under conditions which change from day to day. 


Through the co-operation of the Officers of the United States 
Government, Committees of Bankers in New York, London and 
Paris were enabled in a very short time to perfect arrangements 
for protecting all forms of travelers’ credits issued by American 
institutions and firms; and holders of travelers’ cheques and letters 
of credit have been by this means relieved from the serious conse- 
quences of the sudden paralysis of customary banking facilities 
abroad. 


As soon as conditions warrant, the sale of “A. B.A.’? Cheques 
for use abroad will be resumed. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, Trustee 
New York City 
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WHEN THE WAR IS OVER 


.By 


GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN 


Author of “Garibaldi’s Defence of the Roman Republic,” 
Garibaldi and the Thousand,” etc 





EW historians of modern times have so awakened the common 

imagination to the understanding of great events as the 
writer of this article. His great three-volume work on the 
Garibaldi period in Italian history was one of the monumental 
achievements of the last fifteen years—an achievement fully as 
great in its social as in its literary importance, for it interpreted, 
with an eloquence and genius that influenced thousands, the 
principles of freedom and national independence shaping the course 
of Italian destiny. Since 1860 a greater and more terrible test of 
these principles has been put before the nations of Europe. What the 
outcome of the war will be in case of a German victory there is no 
adequate means of presenting. It is impossible to predict the policy 
of an individual; and a German settlement would rest largely with 
the Kaiser. It is only where public opinion actually dictates the 
policy of a nation that an expression of it at the present time is 
valuable; this is the case in England. McC.iure’s publishes the 
following article as a representation, from one of the highest pos- 
sible sources, of the hopes of the English for the future of Europe. 





for the American public about the 

probable effects of the European war; 
and in particular to discuss what kind of 
settlement at the end of the war would be 
most likely to put a limit to militarism and 
armaments, and best insure permanent 
peace. 

Before I begin, | must make certain points 
clear, in order that the reader may discount 
my views and excuse my aberrations. 

First, | am not an eclectic, cosmopolitan 


] HAVE been asked by the editor to write 


philosopher, but an Englishman who loves 
his country and thinks her, with all her 
faults, the best country in the world. I am 
also a radical and a pacifist. I am so much 
of a pacifist that I wrote to the papers, in 
favor of England’s keeping out of the war, 
on the day before the neutrality of Belgium 
was violated. But I became convinced 
that England had no alternative but to 
fight, when the German Chancellor tore up 
what he scornfully called “‘a scrap of paper,’ 

meaning the solemn treaty ae his 
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country and ours together guaranteed the 
neutrality of that small nation. 

I will also beg you to remember that this 
article was written ia the last half of Sep- 
tember, 1914. By*the time you are reading 
this in McCzure’s, events will have 
taken place which will probably make some 
of my remarks look foolish. I must -take 
my chance of that. Anyhow, I regard 
prophecy as a gratuitous form of error; | 
am setting down, not what I think will cer- 
tainly happen, but only what | bope will 
happen. Again, what | hope will happen 
is not the same thing as what | should like 
to happen, because what I should like is 
impossible. (I should like the war to stop 
at once, on the basis of free parliamentary 
government for each of the numerous races 
of Europe, and all armies and navies to be 
abolished by mutual consent.) But there 
is no use suggesting that the moon be 
turned into cream-cheese. We are dealing 
with the evil passions of millions of op- 
pressed, ignorant, and misled men and 
woinen of all classes and races of Europe, 
and with the diplomats, soldiers, journal- 
ists, and professors who have deceived them 
and set them on to slay one another. | am 
not, therefore, proposing ideal settlements, 
but only trying to indicate the best solution 
that it is at all reasonable to hope for as the 
outcome of the preser.t doomsday and devil’s 
triumph over the common sense and com- 
mon interests of mankind. 

Lastly, | am only going to suggest what 
| think ought to be done, and what con- 
ceivably may be done, in case of the victory 
of Great Britain and her allies. For if Ger- 
many wins there is no use writing articles 
about it. Militarism as a system will then 
be riveted on Europe, whatever we may sug- 
gest in American reviews. The great mili- 
tary caste of Prussia will impose its tri- 
umphant ideals more firmly than ever on 
the hearts of the German people by patriotic 
enthusiasm for the victory, and on the other 
countries of western Europe by necessity 
and force. 

England, if she survives an unsuccessful 
war, will thenceforth have to abandon her 
free civilian “culture,” which has hitherto 
disinterestedly pursued the real aims of life, 
literature and science. She will have to 
debase herself to the Jevel of a panic-stricken 
militarist state, bled white by the war, and 
crushed to poverty by the cost of armaments 
after the war, and preoccupied in all branches 
of life by dread of the coming blow which 


German science will be preparing against 
her in the harbors of Kiel and Antwerp. 
Parliamentary government as we know it 
in England, France, and Belgium, and as 
Germany has never known it, will be every- 
where despised and rejected as a system 
that has been tried in the fire of war and 
found wanting, and as a method of politics 
proved incompatible with the safety of a 
state. All the countries of the Old World 
will hasten to imitate the triumphant polit- 
ical and ethical system of Potsdam. And 
the small nations of Europe will every one 
of them be at the mercy of a power that has 
officially announced that treaties guarantee- 
ing small states are of no account at all when 
the interests of great states are concerned. 
The sittings of the Hague Tribunal might 
as well be permanently suspended, for any 
good that could come of them in such a 
world. As an Englishman, as a pacifist, 
and as a democrat, I think we had better 
go on till we are destroyed in the fight, 
rather than sign a treaty ushering in that 
state of affairs. So I will say no more 
about it here. “It is not to be thought of.” 
I want here to discuss what might follow 
as a result of the defeat of the German 
powers, not because that defeat is yet to 
be regarded as certain, but because it is 
the only chance for peace and liberty in 
Europe. 

Some of my countrymen with whom | 
otherwise agree, regard “getting to Berlin” 
as the one necessary and in itself sufficient 
end of the war. But I do not think there 
is any special magic in getting to Berlin. 
What is essential is that the Germans should 
be beaten enough to sicken them of war and 
militarism, and enough to compel them to 
accept certain terms, including the restora- 
tion and compensation of Belgium; a set- 
tlement of Alsace-Lorraine consonant with 
the wishes of its inhabitants; and the set- 
ting free, either by Home Rule or transfer- 
ence to other states, of the Slav, Rumanian, 
and Italian provinces now ruled over by 
Teutons and Magyars. If Germany and 
Austria will sign such a treaty before we 
get to Berlin, so much the better. We seek 
not revenge, but victory and a lasting set- 
tlement. Above all and beyond all, she 
must, if possible, be got to consent to mutual 
disarmament. But that is not the same 
thing as forcing Germany to disarm while 
we remain armed to the teeth, which would 
breed undying hatred and court another 
war in the long run. 
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We must always remember that, although 
the Germans are wrong, they think that 
they are right. Germans can not conceive 
why the Belgians should object to their 
making Belgium a German place of arms. 
They can not conceive why Poles, Ruma- 
nians, and South Slavs want to be free and 
self-governing instead of enjoving the bless- 
ings of superior German culture, adminis- 
tered by officials from Berlin and Vienna. 
Above all, they can not conceive why the 
English should object to their invading Bel- 
gium and burning Louvain. They think 
our indignation is a cloak for our desire to 
seize their trade and colonies. Such are the 
limits of German imagination. 

The English have a trifle more imagina- 
tion, but they also find it hard at present 
to imagine what is in fact the truth — that 
the German people are not wicked, but only 
stupid on public questions and systemati- 
cally miseducated for years past by the 
whole machinery of state education in 
the hands of such teachers as Treitschke, 
and by the school of military writers from 
Clausewitz to Bernhardi. 

The German people will, I fear, continue 
to think after the war, as it does now, that 
it was in the right. It is therefore extremely 
unlikely that, as some sanguine people ap- 


pear to expect, the Hohenzollern dynasty . 


will be in any danger from an infuriated 
and disillusioned populace in case of unsuc- 
cessful war. It is not in the German blood 
or tradition to rebel. Once only in their 
history did they try to revolt against their 
rulers — in 1848; and it came to less than 
nothing. The Hohenzollern dynasty is the 
symbol of German unity, and is safe enough. 
In any case, it is not for us to discuss the 
internal affairs of Germany, still less to at- 
tempt to tamper with the Constitution in 
the Peace Treaty. Foreign interference in 
the internal politics of a country always 
has the opposite effect to that which is 
intended. 

But we may be permitted to hope that if 
the Germans are beaten they will have con- 
siderable misgivings about the militarist 
system, and will before long (provided no 
one else interferes with their internal affairs) 
replace it by a parliamentary system of 
government. Indeed, if Europe can by 
mutual treaty arrange for any considerable 
measure of international disarmament, the 
militarist system on which the personal rule 
of the Kaiser rests in Germany must ipso 
facto decline. 


But is there any chance that, after the 
war, nations will consent to mutual dis- 
armament? It has happened once before. 
There was a very great measure of disarma- 
ment after Waterloo, when armies and 
navies were reduced to the minimum re- 
quired for suppressing popular revolts and 
policing the seas. Twenty long years of 
that leisurely, old-fashioned, Napoleonic 
type of war had at last sickened the world 
of fighting, and Europe was so impover- 
ished that she could not for a while bear the 
weight of great armaments. The same 
effect may be produced by one year of our 
far more terrible modern war, which puts 
not a part but the whole manhood of the 
Continental nations into the field, and de- 
stroys both capital and labor, money and 
life, at a pace never dreamed of by Napo- 
leon. Perhaps when this war ends there 
will be another such movement toward 
peace and disarmament as followed Water- 
loo; and let us hope it will have a longer 
life. If there is no such movement Europe 
will soon be ruined, for she will not be able 
economically to endure a repetition of the 
former burden of armaments in addition 
to the frightful destruction of the present 
war. 

We can afford this war if it is followed by 
permanent peace and disarmament, just 
as you could afford the terrible Civil War 
of Secession. That war, although it ground 
up the best seed-corn of your nation, de- 
stroying myriads of the finest young men 
of America, nevertheless did lead to per- 
manent peace and disarmament in the 
North American continent. Have we any 
such golden prospect before us in Europe 
as a sequel to our no less terrible war? 
That is the question. 

In one respect, the prospect for European 
disarmament is less hopeful than it was 
after Waterloo. After Waterloo all the gov- 
ernments were in general sympathy, owing 
to their common fear of all the peoples. 
The Holy Alliance of Sovereigns was deter- 
mined on preserving international peace 
in order to stand together in the work of re- 
pressing the peoples of Europe. There will 
be no such Holy Alliance of Sovereigns now. 
Indeed, the domestic political interests of 
the Kaiser and the military caste now domi- 
nant in Germany might induce them, if they 
were beaten, to preach a war of revenge, 
and to keep up the great armaments by 
which alone Kaiserism and Junkerism are 
rendered supreme in German politics. 
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“The army,” said the Kaiser recently, 
“is the chief pillar of the Prussian throne.’ 
That is a fact. It will take a great deal to 
make the Kaiser and the military caste con- 
sent, after defeat, to a system of disarma- 
ment which must undermine the domestic 
supremacy they now enjoy within the Em- 
pire. The position and interest of the 
Hohenzollerns after defeat would be the 
exact opposite to that of the restored Bour- 
bons of 1815, who found their domestic 
interest in undermining the military tradi- 
tions which were the strength of the Napo- 
leonic and Revolutionary parties in France. 
And, of course, if the German government 
re-arms, so will every other state in Europe. 

There will therefore be very great diffi- 
culties in the way of mutual disarmament, 
even if the Germans are beaten. Can any- 
thing overcome these difficulties? If there 
is to be disarmament and permanent peace 
as a result of this war, it will, I think, be 
due to two principles: 

I. A CHANGE oF HEART ON THE SuB- 
ject OF War. 

Il. A RESETTLEMENT OF THE EurRo- 
PEAN STATE SYSTEM ON THE Basis OF Na- 
TIONALITY. 


A Change of Heart 


A change of heart in the peoples of Eu- 
rope on the subject of war and armaments 
could be brought about only by colossal 
suffering and ruin wrought in the present 


war. If it comes about, it will take the 
form partly of an international Labor move- 
ment; but to be successful it must also 
affect the middle classes. By itself, Labor 
has not sufficient education, leisure, wealth, 
or business capacity to capture and con- 
trol a whole nation, except in Australasia, 
where conditions are altogether different. 
But, if Labor can not yet by itself govern a 
nation, it can “hold up” a nation by the 
principle of the strike. If Labor, after this 
war, is fiercely set on the destruction of war 
and armaments, it will be a very formidable 
menace to any militarist government. But, 
unless a large section of the middle class is 
equally determined to stop militarism and 
armaments, I think chaos is more likely to 
ensue than a reorganized pacifist Europe. 

If, in the economic collapse following the 
war, class is set against class, and arma- 
ments continue to devour the taxes and stop 
all civil and social reform, while Labor 
wildly protests and mutinies, Europe will be 


threatened by confusion and poverty that 
will end in a vast emigration to America, 
enhancing the depopulation begun by the 
war. On a limited or falling birth-rate that 
depopulation may not be repaired. Your 
Civil War was followed by a great immi- 
gration; it will be lucky if our European 
war is not followed by a great emigration — 
the refuge of Labor when it refuses to ac- 
cept a domestic situation that it can not 
amend. If we can not get disarmament we 
shall have ruin. It will be one or the other. 

The German people have been taught by 
their state instructors and professors to 
regard war as a normal incident of national 
life, and as the natural and proper way of 
increasing the greatness of a state. And 
they have been taught to regard the 
welfare of the people as nothing com- 
pared to the greatness of the state. In a 
less degree the inhabitants of other coun- 
tries suffer from the same misconceptions, 
but the Germans more than the French or 
English. This frame of mind will take a lot 
of changing. Nothing can change it but the 
colossal miseries and losses of war. If, at 
the end of the war, the survivors are few 
and poverty-stricken, they may feel antag- 
onistic to war, and to the system of alliances 
and armaments that led to it. Burdened 
with war debts that they can not pay off, 
they may perceive that a renewal of the 
race in armaments will mean stark ruin. 
This may bring about a change of mind and 
heart on the subject of war. 

Partly for this reason, | am not (Septem- 
ber, 1914) Over-anxious to see peace patched 
up at once, on the basis of the status quo. 
To be better, we must be worse. To learn 
peace, Europe must suffer. If we agree to 
stop fighting now, merely in order to go on 
building ships and piling up armies once 
more, we shall be the worst sort of fools. 
If the war does not ledd to an agreed meas- 
ure of mutual disarmament, we shall be 
in evil case. And it is to be hoped that here- 
after, in place of division into two armed 
camps, the Powers of Europe will be mu- 
tual guarantors of one another’s integrity 
and of the integrity of the smaller nations. 
It has been suggested that the Powers 
should be bound to attack any one of their 
number who invades the territory of another 
Power for any cause, without having 
first placed the subject under dispute before 
the arbitration of the United States. I be- 
lieve that a readiness to arbitrate in future 
may be produced by the appalling disaster 
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of this war, provided that no one of the 
states of Europe is any longer a tyranny 
exercised by force over other races. If the 
race questions can be settled, other points 
can be arbitrated on, for they do not arouse 
such passionate feeling. That is another 
reason why | am not anxious for a peace 
patched up on the basis of the status quo as 
before the war. | believe that the funda- 
mental reason of the armaments and alli- 
ances that led to the war was that the state 
system of Europe is not based entirely on 
nationalist and racial principles. Until 
that is done there will be more wars. | 
hoped to the last moment that war would 
be avoided; but, now that it has come, | 
would rather fight on until Europe can be 
rearranged according to the wishes and 
racial affinities of the inhabitants of each 
district. 


Resettlement on the Basis of 
Nationality 


The tragedy of Europe is that it was not 
in 1848 divided up into states correspond- 
ing to racial or national aspirations. Aus- 
tria-Hungary ought to have been broken up 


that year, as she very nearly was. She has 
always been and still is the negation of na- 
tionality, an artificial collection of prov- 
inces, held together by the sword, where 
Slav, Rumanian, and Italian are held down, 
in 1848 by the Teutons alone, and now by 


Teuton and Magyar together. Other de- 
nials of nationality are found in Alsace- 
Lorraine, Poland, Schleswig, Finland. And 
now we are threatened with German at- 
tacks on the independence of Servia and 
Belgium, which if successful will certainly 
lead to further rape. 

The strongest passion in the modern 
European — stronger now than that of 
religion, stronger as yet than that of class 
—- is the passion of race or nationality. 
And that passion is openly violated by the 
present stafe system of Europe. Hence 
the present war. 

In America you melt down into Ameri- 
cans all the peoples, nations, and languages 
that seek your shores. ‘The transformation 
is effected by those wonderful schools of 
yours, and by the attractive force of per- 
fect freedom and equality between the 
white races, and by the atmosphere of a 
New World where old racial: patriotisms 
become remote and are forgotten. In Eu- 
rope this is not possible. Over here Poles 


remain Poles, whether they are under Rus- 
sia or Germany. South Slavs remain 
South Slavs, whether they are Austrian or 
Servian subjects. The Irish and the Welsh 
retain a distinct civilization of their own 
within the British Isles. We can not, in 
Europe, get rid of race problems by merg- 
ing ourselves into one common nation. We 
must either oppress a small nationality or 
give it self-government. 

Both your system and ours have their 
respective advantages and disadvantages. 
You get disarmament, peace, and good will 
in all your vast territories, and perhaps in 
return lose some of the individual incentive 
of race feeling, such as produces in small 
European nations movements like that of 
the Welsh Eisteddfod and the Irish Abbey 
Theater, Polish music and modern Belgian 
literature, not to mention Russian, German, 
French, Italian, and English “culture” in 
all their branches. Certainly we get a 
greater variety of civilizations and cultures 
in Europe. But, if we are to be ruined by 
everlasting wars and armaments, we shall 
pay too dearly for this variety. Neither 
will you really gain by being left with a 
monopoly or “corner” in civilization, if 
ours is destroyed by militarism. 

If things had gone better in the nine- 
teenth century we might have had all our 
nationalist civilizations established peace- 
fully side by side — as we may yet if we use 
the present opportunity wisely. In the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century it seemed as 
if the dynastic was about to yield to the 
nationalist principle, coupled with free par- 
liamentary government. The movement 
of the age of Cavour, Kossuth, and Glad- 
stone was all for freedom and the recogni- 
tion of racial rights. And great successes 
and settlements were then made on that 
basis. Italy was set free and the Italian 
question was thereby settled, except in the 
Trentino and Trieste. The Magyars of 
Hungary got Home Rule and the Magyar 
question was settled — but not the Hun- 
garian question, because the Slavs and 
Rumanians of Hungary were left to the 
tender mercies of the newly emancipated 
Magyars. 

Germany also was united on a national 
basis; but there the healing process stopped. 
Poland was left divided and enslaved. The 
South Slavs and the Rumanians and the 
Italians of the Trentino were Jeft under the 
Austrian and Magyar. Indeed, the clock 
was in some places put back. The Danes 
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of Schleswig and the French of Alsace-Lor- 
raine were placed under the heel of Prussia. 
The war of 1870, though it did well in unit- 
ing Germany, did ill in putting a stop to any 
further liberationist movements on the na- 
tionalist principle. Napoleon III, who fell 
in 1870, had freed Italy and had aspired to 
free Poland. Prussia’s interest, on the other 
hand, was to keep Poland divided and en- 
slaved. Napoleon III had paid at least 
lip homage to the wishes of the inhabitants 
of a country by his favorite device of the 
plebiscite, on which he insisted even when 
he annexed Savoy and Nice. Prussia never 
consulted Alsace-Lorraine or Schleswig by 
plebiscite. She was entirely indifferent to 
the wishes of the inhabitants as to their own 
fate. She thought then, and she thinks still 
more to-day, that no race has rights except 
the Teutonic, and that the governed have 
nothing to do with the laws but to obey 
them. 

The Prussian idea triumphed so com- 
pletely in 1870 that its philosophy domi- 
nated the Europe of the next generation. 
The English “imperialism” of ten years 
ago, that denied the rights of Boers and 
Irish, was a faint. English imitation of the 
Bismarck principle. Everywhere throughout 
Europe we were told that the day of small 
nationalities was over, that freedom was 
nothing, that “efficiency” was everything. 
And the consequence is the present war. 

England at least repented in time. In 
1906 she went back to her old creed of lib- 
erty; and by granting Home Rule to Boers 
and Irish, and a considerable measure of 
native control to India, she has put the 
Empire into a position in which the present 
crisis can be faced. In our own English way, 
much despised at Potsdam, we have pre- 
pared for this war. We are going to show 
the world that “strength upholds the free.” 

But, if we are to have permanent peace 
and disarmament after the war, the same 
principles of liberty must be applied to 
Europe as a whole. The oppressed na- 
tionalities must have freedom. Each of 
them must have freedom in one form or 
another, either being erected into a separate 
state, or granted Home Rule, or attached 
to the big state to which it is racially akin. 

It remains to illustrate in detail this all- 
important principle. The present war has 
arisen out of four questions: 


1. Belgium. 
2. Alsace-Lorraine. 


3. Poland (Russian, Prussian, and Aus- 
trian). 

4. The South Slav question in Austria- 
Hungary. 

All of these four questions have got to be 
settled on a liberal basis or else there will 
be another war some day. As soon as Ger- 
many seeks peace now on the basis of set- 
tling these four questions liberally, we 
ought to make peace. If she wants the 
status quo and a continuance of oppression 
in Alsace-Lorraine, Poland, and southern 
Austria-Hungary, peace will be merely a 
truce and is not worth making. l should 
like to discuss these four questions in some 
detail in relation to the prospects of peace 
and the principle of nationality. 


Belgium 


It is of the utmost importance that Bel- 
gium should be not merely evacuated but 
compensated by Germany. If the outrage 
on international law perpetrated by the wan- 
ton invasion of a neutral and neutralized 
country is allowed to pass muster at the 
peace treaty as having been a normal mili- 
tary operation, then there will be no more 
binding force in the public laws of Europe, 
no more sanction for any treaties that-may 
be signed between great powers, or for the 
treaty rights of other small nations. There 
is no reason to march to Berlin if we can 
get justice without going there; but there 
is reason to exact full indemnity for the 
wanton destruction of Belgium. Only so 
can the Belgians get bare human justice; 
only so can moral considerations once more 
have a place in international affairs; and 
only so can there be any future prospect 
for public law, and any use in treaties and 
negotiations at the Hague Tribunal. If 
arbitration is ever to take the place of the 
appeal to brute force in questions arising 
between the great nations of Europe, the 
rights of small nations and the sanctity of 
treaties must*be reéstablished. The Ger- 
mans are genuinely surprised and indignant 
at our resenting their violation of Belgium, 
and refuse to believe that we English are 
genuine in our moral objections to that pro- 
ceeding. This incredulity only shows what 
need there is to have it made clear, beyond 
all mistake, that treaties guarding the 
rights of small nations must henceforth be 
observed. 

In this connection it should be noted that 
a policy advocated by some of our English 
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pacifists, and objected to by others, sug- 
gests that all or at least most of the small 
nations of Europe should be neutralized 
and guaranteed, like Belgium before the 
war. The proposal is that the great coun- 
tries of Europe should combine to guaran- 
tee Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Holland, 
and Belgium, and possibly other countries 
as well. If the value of such guaranties can 
be reéstablished in the test case of Belgium, 
it is thought that such a system would pre- 
vent Russia or Germany from turning en- 
vious eyes on their Scandinavian and other 
small neighbors —a possible cause of war 
in the future. Finally, it is pointed out by 
this school that if Alsace-Lorraine were 
erected into an independent state, and guar- 
anteed in this fashion, together with Luxem- 
bourg and Belgium, a chain of neutralized 
states extending from the Alps to the sea 
would effectually protect France from Ger- 
many and Germany from France. They 
could not get at each other. War and arma- 
ments would die down like a forest fire 
round which a clearing has been made. 

If all parties believed that the violation 
of the neutrality of this barrier would bring 
the other great countries into the field against 
the aggressor, whether that aggressor were 
Germany or France, then France and Ger- 
many would be cut off from attacking each 
other, especially if England also guaranteed 
the neutralization of the narrow seas as the 
route for the peaceful commerce of the 
world which no one was to be allowed to 
disturb. I am not prepared either to advo- 
cate or to oppose this scheme; but it is cer- 
tainly worthy of consideration. 


Alsace-Lorraine 


Servia was the direct cause of the present 
war between the Teutonic powers and Rus- 
sia; Belgium was the direct cause of Eng- 
land’s interference. But Alsace-Lorraine is 
the cause — however indirect — of the pres- 
ent war between France and Germany. The 
German annexation in 1871 of the whole 
of Alsace-Lorraine, in disregard of the feel- 
ings of the inhabitants, made it impossible 
for Germany, even if she had wished, to 
cultivate the friendship of France as she 
had cultivated the friendship of Austria 
after the war of 1866. The Franco- 
Russian alliance sprang out of the Alsace- 
Lorraine question and tke perpetually hos- 
tile relations between Germany and France 
which that feud necessitated. If there is to 


be permanent peace in Europe, the Alsace- 
Lorraine question must now be settled on 
the basis of race and nationality, in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the inhabitants. 


Poland 


The same principles must be applied to 
Poland. The Poles must have self-govern- 
ment and racial self-expression. It is at 
present promised to them as a reward for 
loyalty in the war by the three robbers who 
partitioned Poland — Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria. It is for Russia’s liberal allies, 
England and France, and for the umpire of 
the peace negotiations, to use all their in- 
fluence to obtain the fulfilment of these 
promises by Russia if she emerges victori- 
ous. If —as is not impossible — the Czar, 
by military success in the war, unites all 
the Polish provinces under his scepter, he 
will have the opportunity of restoring 
Polish unity and freedom together, after a 
hundred years of division and slavery. If 
he gives the Poles unity without freedom, 
he will lose the opportunity of solving one 
of the greatest questions in the world, and he 
will sow the seeds of another European war. 
If he fulfils his promise and gives Home Rule 
to a reunited Poland, it is all the Poles ask. 
They have in the last generation aban- 
doned the idea of an independent Poland. 

A Poland wholly independent, standing 
as a buffer state between Germany and 
Russia, would no doubt have been prefer- 
able. But the time for it has gone by, as 
the Poles themselves admit. That buffer 
state, which formerly protected “German 
culture” from the “Slav barbarism” of 
which the Germans are always talking, was 
deliberately destroyed more than a hun- 
dred years ago—by whom? By wicked 
England? No; by Prussia herself, in league 
with Russia! England loudly and vainly 
protested against the partition of Poland, 
the act that brought the boundaries of 
“Russian barbarism” up to the frontier of 
“German culture.” The Germans have 
only themselves to thank for that. And not 
only have they themselves destroyed Poland 
as a buffer state out of sheer dynastic 
greed, but they have in the last generation 
so cruelly persecuted the Poles of Prussian 
Poland that these look even to the Czar as 
a deliverer. The Germans in the twentieth 
century are carrying on in Poland a land 
policy analogous to England’s land ‘policy 
in the Ireland of Cromwell. They are put- 
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ting the clock back and adopting methods 
long ago discarded in the “uncultured” 
countries of western Europe. In fact, the 
best chance for Polish unity and liberty is 
under Russia. Infamous as the Russian gov- 
ernment policy has been toward Poland, it 
has not that systematized and immutable 
rigor that characterizes the Prussian deal- 
ings with all people who are so unfortunate 
as not to be “Teutons.” 

The Russians, after all, are Slavs, akin to 
the Poles. The “pan-Slav” enthusiasm 
for the present “Holy War” which has sud- 
denly united all parties — Revolutionary, 
Liberal, and Governmental —in Russia, 
creates there a psychological atmosphere 
most favorable to the claims of the Polish 
Slavs, who, for their part, are warmly sup- 
porting Russia in the war. 

As to the prospects of reform and liberty 
for the Russians themselves, the first thing 
to note is that, unlike the Japanese war, 
this is a popular war, supported by the 
Liberal and Revolutionary parties. Evi- 
dence of this can be found, among other 
sources, in the report of the debate in the 
Duma on August 8, and in the letters of 
Sasha Kropotkin, Professor Vinogradoff, 
Peter Struve, and others. The Russian 
Liberals see in it a war of liberation for their 
brother Slavs oppressed by Teuton and 
Magyar, and they argue that a successful 
war of liberation abroad will be followed by 
an irresistible tendency to liberation at home. 

Neither the Crimean nor the Japanese 
‘wars were popular wars in Russia, and it 
was the Russian defeat in those struggles 
that led to subsequent liberal changes at 
home. But the war against Turkey in 1877 
was a popular war in Russia, because, like 
the present one, it was a war of liberation. 
The military success won over the Turks 
would have been followed by liberal changes 
at home, had not the England of Disraeli 
most unfortunately interfered and deprived 
Russia and Bulgaria of half the fruits. of 
their victory by putting back Macedonia 
under Turkish rule. That caused the re- 
actionary party of Russia to hold up its 
head again, and soon afterward the mur- 
der of the liberal Czar stopped all reform 
for a generation to come. But there is no 
doubt that, in the normal course of national 
psychology, a war of liberation, if success- 
ful, is followed by liberal changes at home. 
That, at any rate, is what the Russian Lib- 
erals and Revolutionaries are now counting 


upon. I have always been on their side, in 
old days as treasurer of a Society for the 
Relief of Political Exiles in Siberia. I am 
on their side to-day; and therefore, for their 
sake, | wish the Russian armies success. 

There is another hopeful aspect of this 
question. It is German, notably Prussian, 
influence that has made for reaction in Rus- 
sia. The policy of Berlin has always been 
to keep the Czar at loggerheads with the 
Russian people, and particularly with the 
Polish people. German influence has been 
very great, and officials of German origin 
have been most powerful in the Russian 
court, and their influence has been wholly 
reactionary. That is why Russian liberals 
welcomed the English entente as a make- 
weight against German reaction. For the 
partition of Poland had for a hundred vears 
bound together the courts of Russia and 
Prussia in an unholy friendship. Now that 
the Powers who partitioned Poland and 
held her bound are at war with each other, 
there is at last a chance for their victim. 
Now that the Russian court has quarreled 
with the Germans and appealed to the Rus- 
sian nation against them, there is a chance 
for liberty. 

It will be for England and France, and 
for the umpire at the peace, to urge the 
Czar to give Home Rule to Finland and 
Poland, however much or however little he 
has enlarged his own Polish territory at 
the expense of Prussia and Austria. If he 
makes his Polish and Finnish subjects con- 
tented, as he can very easily do, Germany 
and Austria will be in no hurry to attack 
him again, and the era of peace and dis- 
armament will be to that extent secured. 


The South Slav Question in Austria- 
Hungary 


This question was the origin of the pres- 
ent war, and unless it is equitably settled 
now there will be another war before long. 
The status quo on this question is absolutely 
incompatible with European peace. Unless 
the South Slavs of Austria-Hungary get 
self-government, either in the form of Home 
Rule, complete independence, or annexa- 
tion to Servia, there is no use talking about 
disarmament and lasting peace. 

] dare say the average American knows 
very little about Austria-Hungary, although 
I believe a considerable emigration reaches 
your shores from that interesting country. 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 185] 
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By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CHARLES E, CHAMBERS 





IDNEY PAGE, living with her widowed 

mother and her Aunt Harriet on “the Street,” 
persuades her mother to rent one of the rooms in 
their house to increase the family income. The 
room is taken by a rather mysterious newcomer 
to the Street—a man of about thirty, who 
works as an under clerk for the gas company, but 
whose bearing and speech are those of a man of 
unmistakable breeding and authority. The ad- 
vent of the roomer— K. Le Moyne, as he is 
known — is a severe trial to young Joe Drummond, 
who has grown up with Sidney, is very much in 
love with her, and has asked her to marry him, 
but has been somewhat inconclusively refused. 
His jealousy soon takes a new direction, however. 
Sidney’s Aunt Harriet, who for many years has 
borne the chief burden of the family, decides to 
strike out for herself as a city dressmaker; and 
Sidney, confronted with the necessity of support- 
ing herself and her mother, makes up her mind 
to become a trained nurse. Through the family 
physician, Dr. Ed Wilson, whose brother Max 
is a brilliant surgeon at the hospital, she makes 
her application and is accepted. She becomes 


a frank and ardent hero-worshiper of Dr. Max, 
who is at the moment interested in a flirta- 
tion with one of his nurses, Miss Harrison, and 
pays little heed to Sidney. Just before Sidney 
leaves home to begin her training, she and K. go 
on a picnic, and dine at a summer hotel. On the 
same evening Dr. Max takes Miss Harrison on 
a clandestine outing to the same place. When 
Miss Harrison catches sight of Le Moyne dining 
on the terrace, she makes a hurried retreat, sud- 
denly unnerved by a terror of which the cause is 
not made evident. Soon after, Sidney enters the 
hospital, leaving Joe Drummond despairingly 
jealous and K. very much in love with her—a 
feeling which he fights against, having, for 
reasons known only to himself, put aside all 
thought of marriage. In the meantime other 
dramas are taking place on the Street. 
Sidney’s school friend, Christine, is about to 
marry Palmer Howe, a rather “fast” young man; 
Tillie, the waitress in Mrs. McKee’s boarding- 

house, is thinking of “taking up” with Mr. - 
Schwitter, an old suitor who can not marry her 
because he already has a wife, hopelessly insane. 





The Cost of Peace 


ILLIE was gone. 
| Oddly enough, the last person to 
see her before she left was Harriet 
Kennedy. On the third day after Mr. 
Schwitter’s visit, Harriet’s colored maid 
had announced a visitor. 

Harriet’s business instinct had been 
good. She had taken expensive rooms ina 
good location, and furnished them with the 
assistance of a decorator. Then she ar- 
ranged with a New York house to sell her 
models on commission. 

Her short excursion to New York had 
marked for Harriet the beginning of a new 
heaven and a new earth. Here, at last, she 
found people speaking her own language. 
She ventured a suggestion to a manufac- 
turer, and found it greeted, not, after the 
manner of the Street, with scorn, but with 
approval and some surprise. 


- 


“About once in ten years,” said Mr. 
Arthurs, “‘we have a woman from out of 
town bring us a suggestion that is both 
novel and practical. When we find people 
like that, we watch them. They climb, 
madame — climb.” 

Harriet’s climbing was not so rapid as to 
make her dizzy; but business was coming. 
The first time she made a price of seventy- 
five dollars for an evening gown, she went 
out immediately after and took a drink of 
water. Her throat was parched. 

She began to learn little quips of the 
feminine mind: that a woman who can pay 
seventy-five will pay double that sum; that 
it is not considered good form to show sur- 
prise at a dressmaker’s prices, no matter 
how high they may be; that long mirrors 
and artificial lights help sales — no woman 
over thirty but was grateful for her pink- 
and-gray room with its soft lights. And 
Harriet herself conformed to the picture. 
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She took a lesson from the New York mo- 
distes, and wore trailing black gowns. She 
strapped her thin figure into the best corset 
she could get, and had her black hair mar- 
celed and dressed higk. And, because she 
was a lady by birth and instinct, the result 
was not incongruous, but refined and 
rather impressive. ‘ 

She took her business home with her at 
night, lay awake scheming, and wakened 
at dawn to find fresh color combinations 
in the early sky, She wakened early be- 
cause she kept her head tied up in a towel, 
so that her hair need be done only three 
times a week. That and the corset were 
the penalties she paid. Her high-heeled 
shoes were a torment, too; but in the 
work-room she kicked them off. 

To this new Harriet, then, came Tillie 
in her distress. Tillie was rather over- 
whelmed at first. The Street had always 
considered Harriet “proud.” But Tillie’s 
urgency was great, her methods direct. 

“Why, Tillie!” said Harriet. 

“Yes’m.” 

“Will you sit down?” 

Tillie sat. She was not daunted now. 
While she worked at the fingers of her silk 
gloves, what Harriet took for nervousness 
was pure abstraction. 

“It’s very nice of you to come to see me. 
Do you like my rooms?” 

Tillie surveyed the rooms, and Harriet 
caught her first full view of her face. 

“Is there anything wrong? Have you 
left Mrs. McKee?” 7. 

“| thinkso. I came to talk to you about it.” 

It was Harriet’s turn to be overwhelmed. 

“She’s very fond of you. If you have 
had any words ——’” 

“It’s not that. I’m just leaving. 
to talk to you, if you don’t mind.” 

“Certainly.” 

Tillie hitched her chair closer. 

“I’m up against something, and I can’t 
seem to make up my mind. Last night | 
said to myself, ‘I’ve got to talk to some 
woman who’s not married, like me, and not 
as young as she used to be. There’s no use 
going to Mrs. McKee: she’s a widow, and 
wouldn’t understand.’” 

Harriet’s voice was a trifle sharp as she 
replied. She never lied about her age, but 
she preferred to forget it. 

“| wish you’d tell me what you’re get- 
ting at.” 

“It ain’t the sort of thing to come to too 
sudden. But it’s like this. You and I can 


I’d like 


pretend all we like, Miss Harriet; but 
we're not getting all out of life that the 
Lord meant us to have. You’ve got them 
wax figures instead of children, and I have 
meaters.” Pa 

A little spot of color came into Harriet’s 
cheek. But she was interested. Regard- 
less of the corset, she bent forward. 

“‘Maybe that’s true. Go on.” 

“I’m almost forty. Ten years more at 
the most, and I’m through. I’m slowing 
up. Can’t get around the tables as I used 
to. Why, yesterday I put sugar into Mr. 
Le Moyne’s coffee— well, never mind 
about that. Now I’ve got a chance to get 
a home, with a good man to look after 
me — | like him pretty well, and he thinks 
a lot of me.” 

“Mercy sake, Tillie! 
get married?” 

““No’m,” said Tillie; 
sat silent for a moment. 

The gray curtains with their pink cording 
swung gently in the open windows. From 
the work-room came the distant hum of 
a sewing-machine- and the sound of voices. 
Harriet sat with her hands in her lap and 
listened while Tillie poured out her story. 
The gates were down now. She told it all, 
consistently and with unconscious pathos: 
her little room under the roof at Mrs. 
McKee’s, and the house in the country; 
her loneliness, and the loneliness of the 
man; even the faint stirrings of potential 
motherhood, her empty arms, her advanc- 
ing age —all this she knit into the fabric of 
her story and laid at Harriet’s feet, as the 
ancients put their questions to their gods. 

Harriet was deeply moved. Too much 
that Tillie poured out to her found an echo 
in her own breast. What was this thing 
she was striving for but a substitute for the 
real things of life—love and tenderness, 
children, a home of her own? Quite sud- 
denly she loathed the gray carpet on the 
floor, the pink chairs, the shaded lamps. 
Tillie was no longer the waitress at a cheap 
boarding-house. She loomed large, poten- 
tial, courageous, a woman who held life in 
her hands. 

“Why don’t you go to Mrs. Rosenfeld? 
She’s your aunt, isn’t she?” 

“She thinks any woman’s a fool to take 
up with a man.” 

“You're giving me a terrible responsi- 
bility, Tillie, if you’re asking my advice.” 

“No’m. I’m asking what you'd do if it 
happened to you. Suppose you had no 


You are going to 


“that’s it.” And 
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people that cared anything about you, no- 
body to disgrace, and all your life nobody 
had really cared anything about you. And 
then a chance like this came along. What 
would you do?” 

“| don’t know,” said poor Harriet. “It 
seems to me — I’m afraid I’d be tempted. 
It does seem as if a woman had the right 
to be happy, even if ——” 

Her own words frightened her. It was 
as if some hidden self, and not she, had 
spoken. She hastened to point out the 
other side of the matter, the insecurity of 
it, the disgrace. Like K., she insisted that 
no right can be built out of a wrong. Tillie 
sat and smoothed her gloves. At last, when 
Harriet paused in sheer panic, the girl rose. 

“| know how you feel, and I don’t want 
you to take the responsibility of advising 
me,” she said quietly. “I guess my mind 
was made up anyhow. But before | did it 
I just wanted to be sure that a decent 
woman would think the way I do about it.” 

And so, for a time, Tillie went out, of the 
life of the Street as she went out of Har- 
riet’s handsome rooms, quietly, unobtru- 
sively, with calm.purpose in her eyes. 

There were other changes in the Street. 
The Lorenz house was being painted for 
Christine’s wedding. Johnny Rosenfeld, 
not perhaps of the Street itself, but cer- 
tainly pertaining to it, was learning to drive 
Palmer Howe’s new car, in mingled agony 
and bliss. He walked along the Street, not 
“right foot, left foot,” but “brake foot, 
clutch foot,”’ and took to calling off the 
vintage of passing cars. “So-and-So 1910,” 
he would say, with contempt in his voice. 
He spent more than he could afford on a 
large streamer, meant to be fastened across 
the rear of the automobile, which said, 
“Excuse our dust,” and was inconsolable 
when Palmer refused to let him use it. 

K. had yielded to Anna’s insistence, and 
was boarding as well as rooming at the Page 
house. The Street, rather snobbish to its oc- 
casional floating population, was accepting 
and liking him. It found him tender, in- 
finitely human. And in return he found 
that this seemingly empty eddy into which 
he had drifted was teeming with life. He 
busied himself with small things, and found 
his outlook gradually less tinged with de- 
spair. When he found himself inclined to 
rail, he organized a baseball club, and sent 
down to everlasting defeat the Linburgs, 
consisting of cash-boys from Linden and 
Hofburg’s department-store. 


The Rosenfelds adored him, with the 
single exception of the head of the family. 
The elder Rosenfeld having been “sent 
up,” it was K. who discovered that by hav- 
ing him consigned to the workhouse his 
family would receive from the county some 
sixty-five cents a day for his labor. As 
this was exactly sixty-five cents a day more 
than he was worth to them free, Mrs. 
Rosenfeld voiced the pious hope that he 
be kept there forever. 

K. made no further attempt to avoid 
Max Wilson. Some day they would meet 
face to face. He hoped, when it happened, 
they two might be alone; that was all. 
Even had he not been bound by his promise 
to Sidney, flight would have been foolish. 
The world was a small place, and, one way 
and another, he had known many people. 
Wherever he went, there would be the same 
chance. 

And he did not deceive himself. Other 
things being equal,— the eddy and all that 
it meant,— he would not willingly take him- 
self out of his small share of Sidney’s life. 

She was never to know what she meant 
to him, of course. He had scourged his 
heart until it no longer shone in his eyes 
when he looked at her. But he was very 
human —not at all meek. There were 
plenty of days when his philosophy lay in 
the dust and savage dogs of jealousy tore 
at it; more than one evening when. he threw 
himself face downward on the bed and lay 
without moving for hours. And of these 
periods of despair he was always heartily 
ashamed the next day. 

The meeting with Max Wilson took 
place early in September, and under 
better circumstances than he could have 
hoped for. 

Sidney had come home for her weekly 
visit, and her mother’s condition had 
alarmed her for the first-time. When Le 
Moyne came home at six o'clock, he found 
her waiting for him in the hall. 

“I am just a little frightened, K.,” she 
said. “Do you think mother is looking 
quite well?” 

“She has felt the heat, of course. 
summer ——” 

“Her lips are blue!” 

“It’s probably nothing serious.” 

“She says you’ve had Doctor Ed over to 
see her.” 

She put her hands on his arm and looked 
up at him with appeal and something of 
terror in her face. 
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Thus cornered, he had to acknowledge 
that Anna had been out of sorts. 

“TI shall come home, of course. It’s 
tragic and absurd that | should be caring 
for other people, when my own mother ig 

She dropped her head on his arms, and 
he saw that she was crying. If he made a 
gesture to draw her’to him, she never knew 
it. After a moment she looked up. 

“I’m much braver than this in the hos- 
pital. But when it’s one’s own!” 

K. was sorely tempted to tell her the 
truth and bring her back to the little house: 
to their old evenings together, to seeing the 
younger Wilson, not as the white god of the 
operating-room and the hospital, but as 
the dandy of the Street and the neighbor of 
her childhood — back even to Joe. 

But, with Anna’s precarious health and 
Harriet’s increasing engrossment in her busi- 
ness, he felt it more and more necessary that 
Sidney go on with her training. A profes- 
sion was a safeguard. And there was an- 
other point: it had been decided that Anna 
was not to know her condition. If she was 
not worried she might live for years. There 
was no surer way to make her suspect it 
than by bringing Sidney home. 

Sidney sent Katie to ask Doctor Ed to 
come over after dinner. With the sunset 
Anna seemed better. She insisted on com- 
ing downstairs, and even sat with them on 
the balcony until the stars came out, talk- 
ing of Christine’s trousseau, and, rather 
fretfully, of what she would do without the 
parlors. 

“You shall have your own boudoir up- 
stairs,” said Sidney valiantly. “Katie can 
carry your tray up there. We are going to 
make the sewing-room into your private 
sitting-room, and I shall mail the machine- 
top down.” 

This pleased her. When K. insisted on 
carrying her upstairs, she went in a flutter. 

“He is so strong, Sidney!”’ she said, when 
he had placed her on her bed. “How cana 
clerk, bending over a ledger, be so muscu- 
lar? When I have callers, will it be all right 
for Katie to show them upstairs?” 

She dropped asleep before the Doctor 
came; and when, at something after eight, 
the door of the Wilson house slammed and a 
figure crossed the street, it was not Ed at 
all, but the surgeon. 

Sidney had been talking rather more 
frankly than usual. Lately there had been 
a reserve about her. K., listening intently 


that night, read between words a story of 
small persecutions and jealousies. But the 
girl minimized them, after her way. 

“It’s always hard for probationers,” she 
said. “I often think Miss Harrison is try- 
ing my mettle.” 

“ Harrison!” 


“Carlotta Harrison. And now that Miss 


Gregg has said she will accept me, it’s 
The other nurses are won- 
1 hope | 


really all over. 
derful — so kind and so helpful. 
shall look well in my cap.” 

Carlotta Harrison was in Sidney’s hos- 
pital! A thousand contingencies flashed 
through his mind. Sidney might grow to 
like her_and bring her to the house. Sid- 
ney might insist on the thing she always 
spoke of — that he visit the hospital; and 
he would meet her, face to face. He could 
have depended on a man to keep his secret. 
This girl with her somber eyes and her 
threat to pay him out for what had hap- 
pened to her — she meant danger of a sort 
that no man could fight. 

“Soon,” said Sidney, through the warm 
darkness, “‘I shall have a cap, and be always 
forgetting it and putting my hat on over 
it — the new ones always do. One of the 
girls slept in hers the other night! They are 
tulle, you know, and quite stiff, and it was 
the most erratic-looking thing the next day!” 

It was then that the door across the 
street closed. Sidney did not hear it, but 
K. bent forward. There was a part of his 
brain always automatically on watch. 

“| shall get my operating-room training, 
too,” she went on. “That is the real ro- 
mance of the hospital. A— a surgeon is a 
sort of hero in a hospital. You wouldn’t 
think that, would you? There was a lot of 
excitement to-day. Even the probationers’ 
table was talking about it. Doctor Max 
Wilson did the Edwardes operation.” 

The figure across the Street was lighting 
a cigarette. Perhaps, after all 

“Something tremendously difficult — I 
don’t know what. It’s going into the medi- 
cal journals. A Doctor Edwardes invented 
it, or whatever they call it. They took a 
picture of the operating-room for the article. 
The photographer had to put on operating 
clothes and wrap the camera in sterilized 
towels. It was the most thrilling thing, 
they say 

Her voice died away as her eyes fol- 
lowed K.’s. Max, cigarette in hand, was 
coming across, under the ailanthus tree. 
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have to go. You know we're nobody 

in the proud suburban society of 
Marchmont unless we're friends with the 
Hingstons.” 

Thus spake Julietta, opening the door a 
crack and surveying her enraged husband. 

“Well, damn — excuse me, Julietta, but 
I mean it — damn these highbrow eatfests. 
The dinner’s never good, and everybody 
talks about things they don’t know any- 
thing about and oughtn’t to know anything 
about if they do, and the women are all 
ugly and the men are sissies— There, 
now, confound you!” 

And he thrust the last stud into place and 
turned wearily to hunt a tie. 

But Julietta had skipped away from his 
outburst, and when she returned he had got 
into his coat and was contemplating his six 
feet of mighty frame with that ill-concealed 
admiration for his looks that every man 
feels when he puts on his evening clothes. 
She swept in, radiant, and turned herself 
about for his inspection. 

“Behold me,” she cried — “Julietta the 
Magnificent! No other woman of my ad- 
vanced years could wear this cloth-of-gold 
and get away with it. I know you are 
going to be frightfully bored to-night, poor 
Lonny, so | thought I’d at least give you 
the pleasure of seeing me look perfectly 
beautiful.” 
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“You're a peach!” said Lonny. “That 
gold stuff is some dress. You don’t look a 
day over twenty-two.” 

“Lonny,” cried Julietta, flinging her arms 
around him in a quick, impetuous hug, 
“you’re the most satisfactory husband | 
ever had. You’re Romeo and Richard Coeur 
de Lion and Beau Brummell all in one. 
Come along now, and let’s get to the Hing- 
stons’ before the very bad soup gets cold. 
Here’s my coat. The car’s waiting.” 

She paused mischievously on the stairs. 

“Sure you don’t mind having such an 
attractive wife?” 

Lonny gave a self-satisfied chuckle. # 

“1 should worry,” he announced in com- 
fortable proprietary tones. “I like to see 
the men trail after you.” 

He helped her into the limousine and 
pursued the subject with increased com- 
placency: 

“| suppose each of them thinks you can’t 
help but get interested in him. There are 
a lot of men in this world,” he went on in a 
man-of-the-world voice, “who can’t realize 
that there are women whose whole life is 
centered in their homes and their husbands 
and their children.” 

“I suppose that’s so,” said Julietta 
thoughtfully; but her mouth quirked up 
merrily ever so little at the corners and she 
did not look at Lonny. 

“Indeed it is so.” said Lonny, still shed- 
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ding worldly wisdom. “A man nowadays 
who has an old-fashioned wife is a lucky 
chap, my dear.” 

He reached over and gave Julietta’s hand 
an approving little pat. 

“So I’m an old-fashioned wife,” thought 
Julietta gaily. ‘An old-fashioned wife with 
my whole life centered in my home and hus- 
band, not forgetting my three children. 
The funny, stupid old darling! An old- 
fashioned wife, indeed!” 

The car stopped before a large gloomy 
house, and the door opened into a hall, 
wide and long, but crowded with heavy 
chairs, massive tables filled with books and 
china and bronzes, the floor covered with 
rich rugs that fairly overlapped one another, 
the walls hung with tapestries, pictures, 
armor, mounted heads —a dimly lit hodge- 
podge that might have been beautiful and 
interesting if properly arranged and given 
air and space. 

“Looks like a _ high-class junk-shop,” 
muttered Lonny as he and Julietta mounted 
the stairs. 

The great drawing-room where they pres- 
ently found themselves was crowded with 
the same sort of heterogeneous decoration as 
the hall, and the guests assembled gave the 


impression of having been chosen with as 


little view to fitness as the furniture. Mrs. 
Hingston, old, fat, and very kind-hearted, 
welcomed Julietta — one of her favorites — 
with a flabby kiss, and then handed her over 
to Lulu Hingston, a dark and nervous spin- 
ster. Lulu gasped into Julietta’s ear: 

“Billings Hill is here! Actually! Oh, it 
means so much to me — I can not tell you! 
As a great treat I’m going to let you sit on 
the other side of him at dinner. He’s won- 
derful. There he is, talking to Mrs. Grey. 
Isn’t he—oh, isn’t he—” She clasped 
her hands in ecstasy, having no words to 
describe her emotions. 

“A great treat,” translated Julietta to 
herself. “That means that she isn’t afraid 
to trust him with me. | must be old- 
fashioned and laid on the shelf indeed!” 

Nevertheless she looked at Billings Hill 
with lively interest. Of all the men who 
were writing and lecturing on feminism, 
sex antagonism, conditions of marriage, and 
the like kindred topics, he alone had given 
to his work such rational reasoning, such 
sure spiritual insight, that it was palatable 
even to those who held his ideas as 
anathema. Seen in profile, he was like a 
thousand other clean-cut young Americans, 


blond, spare, and regular-featured; but 
when he turned full face and you caught 
the strength of his glowing, eager eyes, he 
became at once a personality. 

“‘A real person!” thought Julietta. 
little did I think to find one here.” 

As she looked at him, Billings Hill turned 
quickly and looked back at her, stared 
rather, at the gay little figure in the gold 
gown, and the spirited head with its poised 
gold feather — stared until Julietta, a little 
embarrassed, moved away to speak to the 
Brunets. 

They were a queer pair of more or less 
eminence: he a socialist writer, tall, thin, 
and rabbit-toothed, who demanded and 
frequently got enormous prices for medi- 
ocre work; she a dumpy little creature who, 
though childless and living in a hotel, lec- 
tured and wrote voluminously on household 
efficiency and the bringing up of children. 
They amused Julietta immensely because 
they took themselves so seriously. 

Farther down the room were loud-voiced, 
red-headed Lily Tinker, Marchmont’s best 
demi-blondaine, rich and a good sport, with 
her fiancé, Willy McClellan, the polo- 
player, in tow. They were talking with 
Judge Dana and his almost speechless little 
wife, who was, next to the Hingstons, the 
greatest power in Marchmont society. An- 
other amorphous group was stationed near 
the grand piano. 

Julietta surreptitiously counted the room- 
ful, totaled eighteen, and wondered who was 
yet to come, for it was ten minutes past 
the hour. 

But still they waited with that very 
uncomfortable one-eye-on-the-door-and-all- 
thoughts-on-the-food constraint that per- 
vades a dinner-party when the last guest 
delays. Lulu Hingston rushed about :with 
snatches of staccato chatter. The men, fér 
the most part, massed themselves togethér 
and listened heavily to old Mr. Hingston’s 
attempts to be jolly, and at intervals one 
became aware of the butler’s large counte- 
nance hovering anxiously at the door. 

“It’s Zena Hutley we're waiting for,” 
explained Lulu to Julietta and the Wells. 
“She always comes late, but she’s rarely as 
bad as this. It’s really disgraceful of her.”’ 

But as she spoke a stout young woman 
entered in the strangest of gowns: a loose 
straight robe of dull green silk, very déco!- 
leté, and unconfinéd at the waist. Around 
her neck were strings of Oriental beads; 
long ear-rings hung from her ears; and a 
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huge Spanish comb was in her hair. Behind 
her walked her husband, a conventional 
enough man creature, apparently quite used 
to the startled looks that greeted his wife’s 
appearance. 

Lulu beamed on her archly. 

“Naughty dear,”” she said, “we're all 
waiting for you.” 

And, amid the stout Mrs. Hutley’s pro- 
test that their chauffeur had lost his way, 
Julietta saw Lonny, reluctant and enraged 
beneath a mechanical smile, beckoned to his 
hostess’ side and introduced as Mrs. Hut- 
ley’s dinner partner. He flung Julietta such 
a glance as Mazeppa, bound on the wild 
horse, may have cast toward his captors. 
The butler appeared with cocktails. As 
Julietta set her glass down, Tom Wilson 
offered her his arm with an exaggerated 
bow. 

“We're off,” he said. “ Dinner is served. 

At table Julietta found herself, as Lulu 
had promised, on the right of Billings Hill. 
His voice, as eager as his eyes, attracted 
her. And since Tom Wilson devoted him- 
self stolidly to his food, and was only good 
for a remark or two between courses, and 
since Robert Brunet, on the other side 
of Lulu Hingston, wished to prattle of 
mortality statistics and wished her to listen 
to him, Julietta and the distinguished guest 
were quite free to talk. 

And, like many friendships, theirs began 
with a laugh together. 

Lonny and Mrs. Hutley were sitting di- 
rectly opposite. She had begun to talk to 
him of dress reform and was explaining that 
her own negligée garment was her contri- 
bution to the freedom of womanhood. 

“If,” she said, “women are once un- 
shackled and unfettered from the slavery 
of fashion, one of the greatest dreams of 
feminism will have come true.” 

Lonny’s reply, a little testy and em- 
phatic, rolled across the orchid plateau. 

“1 thought,” said he, looking at Mrs. 
Hutley’s gown, “that women had always 
had mother-hubbards and kimonos. You 
want ’em to wear nothing else — is that it?” 

And, under Mrs. Hutley’s outraged frown, 
Julietta and Billings Hill broke into hilarious 
mirth. 

“That's the neatest thing | ever heard,” 
said Hill, “but she'll never speak to him 
again. Who is he, do you know?” 

“That’s my husband,” said Julietta. “It 
was perfect, wasn’t it? And the best of it 
is, he did it unconsciously.” 


“Your husband,” said Hill, looking at 
her intently. “You're Mrs. Carson, the 
writer, aren’t your”’ 

“Is it so unusual for writers to have 
husbands?” asked Julietta. 

“Well — ves,” said Hill. ‘Most of the 
writer ladies | have known, I must confess, 
were either past-tense or future-tense 
wives.” 

“I’m a present-tense wife,” sai@ Julietta; 
“and Lonny is my first husband, and a very 
nice one. Besides,” she went on, “I’m not 
much of a writer. | like to do it, of course, 
and I’m always frightfully pleased when | 
get stories accepted, and the money is very 
useful. This year I’m saving for a sunken 
garden — with a pool.” 

“A sunken garden,” 
ingly — “with a pool!” 

“Look here,” said Julietta. “If you 
quote ‘A garden is a lovesome spot’ to me, 
I shall never speak to you again. Never! 
| mean it!” 

“| wasn’t going to at all,”’ exclaimed Hill 
injuredly. “How dare you suspect me? I 
was going to ask you if | might give you 
some iris bulbs to plant beside the pool. I 
know a little Japanese who has the most 
wonderful garden, and he'll give me some 
of his iris, | know. They’re the most beau- 
tiful I’ve ever seen.” 

“I'd adore them,” said Julietta. “ Make 
him give you a lot, please. What colors are 
they?” 

“White with yellow fuzz, and purple 
from the palest to a regular royal. There’s 
only one condition.” 

“And that 

“And that is that I’m allowed to come 
and help you plant them; for | know you’d 
never do it properly. I can tell by looking 
at you that as am iris planter you leave a 
great deal to be desired.” 

“On the contrary,” said Julietta, “I am 
one of the very best little iris planters you 
ever saw. But I'll make this concession to 
your ridiculous prejudices: you may plant 
one end of the pool and I'll plant the other, 
and we'll see whose iris come up best.” 

“Done!” said Hill. “And when may | 
come to prove to you my superior genius as 
a planter of iris?” 

“Do you really want to come?” asked 
Julietta, with a very tiny and very bewitch- 
ing smile. (‘Old-fashioned wife, indeed!” 
she gibed mentally. “I'll show Mr. Lonny.”’) 

“| really want to come — very much,” 
answered Hill. 


repeated Hill mus- 
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“Then — next Saturday?” said Julietta. 
“In the afternoon.” 

It was a long dinner. Robert Brunet dis- 
coursed overwhelmingly of mortality statis- 
tics, and claimed Lulu Hingston’s attention 
with a new paragraph each time she would 
have turned away. Tom Wilson devoured 
everything, from messy entrée to unspeak- 
able ices. Julietta and Billings Hill, there- 
fore, found ample time to talk 


Of gardens and of Galsworthy, 
Of Bergson and of bees, 


until at last it was over. Julietta hoped 
that Lonny had observed her neighbor's 
absorbed interest, but she was afraid he 
hadn’t. He sat and ate sulkily and refused 
to talk to Mrs. Hutley. 

As they grouped themselves stuffily in the 
drawing-room and drank their coffee and 
liqueurs, a musician appeared who played 
to them what Lulu Hingston told them was 
“symbolic music — the music of the future.” 
Under cover of these dissonances, Julietta 
struck up a fairly cheerful conversation 
with Lily Tinker on the coming women’s 
matches at the Golf Club; but even as she 
talked she kept an eye on the unhappy 
Lonny and also on the clock, wondering if 
she dared be the first to leave. 

Then Lulu Hingston came and sat beside 
her. 

“| want you,” she began in a low, intense 
voice, “to join the Cognoscenti — our little 
circle of Advanced Thought. The more | 
see of you, Mrs. Carson, the more I feel 
your wonderful personality and feel that 
you must be one of us. Of course, Mr. Car- 
son can’t join. No woman member’s hus- 
band can join, and no man member’s wife 
— it’s one of our strictest rules. But I am 
sure you won’t mind that.” 

Julietta did not hesitate. She knew all 
about the Cognoscenti — it was Lulu Hing- 
ston’s own little exclusive of exclusives, and 
to belong to it was the eager wish of every 
woman in Marchmont. In that snobbish 
little suburb, to belong to the Cognoscenti 
was better than to be a multimillionaire. 

“Tf you live in a town, take what tributes 
it offers you. If it is too deadly, I ‘can al- 
ways have the children as an excuse to stay 
at home,”’ mentally philosophized Julietta, 
as she accepted. 

“Of course, you know,” said Lulu, “that 
we call ourselves the Cognoscenti. There 
are men and women members, and we meet 
rather irregularly — always for mental stim- 


Last winter we did nothing but the 
higher theosophy — with that wonderful 
Swami Panamaranda. He wore the loveli- 
est peach-colored satin robes and spoke — 
oh, like an angel. This year we're going to 
specialize on the work of Billings Hill. I’ve 
been begging him and begging him, for 
months, literally, and to-night he’s prom- 
ised — oh, it seems too good to be true! 
to be at every meeting and either speak to 
us or read something of his own and explain 
it. Robert Brunet is one of us, and Zena 
Hutley and Mrs. Dana and Neiresk — the 
poet, you know—oh, and ever so many 
others! But I see Mama beckoning me. 
I’ll tell you more later.” 

She rustled abruptly away, and Billings 
Hill promptly took her place. He looked 
seriously at Julietta, and there was in his 
look something so intense that she felt 
a sudden thrill. 

“I suppose you know,” he said without 
preamble, “why I am going to interrupt my 
work to come out to Marchmont every ten 
days or so and address Miss Hingston’s 
band of illustrious Cognoscenti.” 

“I’m afraid I don’t,” said Julietta, 
“though I can see what a glorious opportu- 
nity it will be for you.” 

He did not smile at her satire. 

“It will be a glorious opportunity,” he 
said; “‘for every time | come | shall see you. 
| asked Miss Hingston if you were a mem- 
ber before | gave my answer.” 

“| did not know,” said Julietta gaily, 
“that lions roared such shameless flattery.” 

Before Hill could answer, Lonny, glum 
and lowering, advanced; and, after the 
necessary introductions and a casual word 
or two, Billings Hill turned away. 

“So he’s the feminist Johnny,” com- 
mented Lonny, crossly gazing after him. 
“Looks too clean-cut for that sort of thing. 
Look here, Julietta. What d’you suppose 
that fat female in the loose wrapper said to 
me? She asked me — let me see if | got it 
right —if I did not think that women 
would progress ethically if they learned 
from men to take love and parental duty as 
an episode. | don’t know what | answered, 
but | can feel my mind and my morals 
tottering. Let’s go home.” 

So, after-a round of adieus, home they 
went. 

Whenever a man has made love to a 
woman, she looks in her glass with unusual 
interest. And there had been somethirg 
in Billings Hill’s voice and eyes that brougi.t 


ulus. 
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Julietta straight to her mirror for a lorg 
appraising stare. She looked at her little 
red mouth, that curved up at the corners; 
at her slender throat and her delicate 
shoulders; at her straight little nose. Fi- 
nally she looked straight into her black- 
lashed blue eyes — and burst out laughing. 

“An old-fashioned wife, eh!” she said 
out loud. 

“I don’t blame you for enjoying the 
view,” said Lonny, coming in. “You cer- 
tainly are easy to look at this evening. But 
get off that grandeur and come along down. 
Let’s open a box of sardines and hunt up 
some beer and get the taste of that dinner 
out of our mouths.” 

“Speak politely to me, if you please,” 
said Julietta grandly. “Lulu Hingston has 
asked me to join the Cognoscenti.”’ 

“She has!” exclaimed Lonny. “Well, 
that’s pretty fierce for you, but I suppose 
you'll have to do it. What’s their pet bug 
this year?” 

“The work of Billings Hill,’”’ said Julietta, 
“that perfectly adorable creature who sat 
beside me at dinner and was so attentive to 
me. I think he’s the most interesting man 
I ever met in my life, and so good-looking!” 

She watched Lonny to see what effect the 
words might have. Apparently they had 
none, for he was flinging on his house coat. 

“Hurry up,” he commanded. “Gee, | 
hope there’s some beer on the ice.” 


Very early the next Saturday afternoon 
came Billings Hill, bearing a large package. 
Opened, it became a delicately woven 
Japanese basket of brown reeds, filled with 
iris bulbs, each one wrapped in rice-paper. 
Julietta received the gift with rapture that 
was quite unfeigned. 

“And now for the planting,” she cried, 
flinging her blue corduroy tam-o’-shanter on 
her head. “The children are coming. They 
always dig in the garden with me, and 
they’re so excited about the pool.” 

“Children!” exclaimed Billings 
“Have you children?”’ 

“Only three—and here they are, two 
of them. This is Betty, just eight, and 
Junior, half past four. Baby is still too 
young to share his mother’s enthusiasms.” 

Betty courtesied demurely and Junior 
gave Mr. Hill a grave but friendly hand 
shake, and they all went out into the garden. 

They unwrapped the bulbs, Julietta and 
her children laughing excitedly at each one. 
The gardener brought trowels. Billings 


Hill. 


Hill, pushing back his sleeves, dropped to 
his knees and began to plant very deftly 
and quickly. Julietta, seizing her trowel, 
planted too; but she was not so deft and 
it took her longer. The children romped 
around until finally Junior, who was of a 
most enticing roly-poly clumsiness, had a 
tumble at the very edge of the pool and was 
rescued only by a sudden clutch of Hill’s. 
So, for her own peace of mind, Julietta 
banished them indoors with nurse. As they 
disappeared, Betty leading Junior with a 
quaint motherly air, Hill dropped his trowel 
and looked over at Julietta. 

“You’re the most wonderful 
ever saw,” he said bluntly. 

“If I were fifteen years younger, Mr. 
Hill,” said Julietta, pausing in her turn and 
settling her tie, “I’d believe you.” 

“I can hardly believe,” he went on, dis- 
regarding her remark, “that you are real. 
You’re a frail little creature, but you’re as 
spirited as Rosalind in her highest mood. 
You’ve got a wonderful iridescent beauty 
that doesn’t need evening dress and shaded 
lights to bring it out. You're lovelier now 
than you were the other night. You have 
three children, healthy and happy and well 
behaved. You have a garden, and work in 
it yourself. You havea profession. You are 
clever. You are good. You——” 

“I can crochet beautifully,” said Julietta 
mockingly, “‘and tat a little. I can do 
plain sewing and cook fairly well. In short, 
Mr. Hill, | am a paragon of all the virtues 
and most of the feminine accomplishments. 
Shall we talk of something else?”’ 

“‘What is the use,” said Billings Hill im- 
patiently, ‘of our making believe? I am 
intensely interested in you, and | want 
your friendship very much. I want to know 
you and to study you. You are treating 
me like a silly fool who pays compliments. 
Come 2 


woman | 


be bigger than that! 

He walked around the pool and looked 
steadily down at Julietta. 

“Say that you are going to be my friend, 
Mrs. Carson. It would mean a very great 
deal to me.”’ 

“Perhaps,” thought Julietta, with a little 
exultant flutter, “I’m not so terribly old- 
fashioned, after all!” 

So she looked up very gravely and, in a 
tone as serious as his own, replied: 

“| promise you to be your very good 
friend.” 

And I dare say that two hundred and fifty 
million women before Julietta have pl inged 
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into a flirtation with just the same sort of 
high and mighty protestation of friendship. 

There in the sunlight they planted their 
iris, and looked at each other across the 
little pond, and rallied each other on sup- 
posedly superior gardening skill. And then, 
in a sheltered corner of the veranda, they 
drank tea, ate jam sandwiches, and talked 
a great deal, very eagerly, about — well, 
about aviation and plays and play construc- 
tion and socialism and colored photographs 
and Algiers and futurism and the Boston 
Symphony and Rhoda Fleming and deep- 
sea fishing — these were some of the topics. 
They talked well, too, for both were on 
their mettle. The sun had almost gone 
down before Hill could make up his mind to 
go, and even then he lingered and ques- 
tioned, “How soon?” 

And after he had gone, and Julietta had 
hurried upstairs to dress for dinner, she 
looked again, a long —a very long time, at 
her reflection in the mirror. 

“Billings Hill was here to-day,” she told 
Lonny at dinner. “He brought me a lot of 
Japanese iris bulbs and helped me to plant 
them round the pool.” 

“Say, that'll be great!” exclaimed Lonny 
enthusiastically. ‘‘But I wish to the Lord 
you'd let the gardener do the planting and 
digging. You'll get a bad cold and pneu- 
monia or something. These fall days are 
awfully deceptive. You needn’t laugh, 
Julietta. | give you fair warning that if 
you go on digging around and wearing your- 
self out over that garden I’ll develop into a 
wife-beater.”” He regarded his wife fondly. 

It was clear, Julietta reflected gloomily, 
that he overlooked the fact that the iris 
bulbs were the gift of Billings Hill, and 
that Billings Hill had been there all after- 
noon. She shrugged her shoulders hope- 
lessly and, with a sigh, poured a second 
cup of black coffee. 7 


THE meetings of the Cognoscenti began 
with a bang. It was an enormous triumph 
for Lulu Hingston to have secured a man of 
real intellectual standing to direct her ear- 
nest band of Advanced Thinkers; and she, 
who had struggled along with unpublished 
poets, swamis, German scientists, writers of 
bad plays, and the like, found that at last 
her queer little salon was established and 
booming. She realized more than ever that 
she was the modern Madame de Staél, and 
she was perfectly happy, gazing down at the 
rest of womankind, who had to content 


themselves with such commonplaces as 
husbands, children, and good looks. 

Consequently, she did not perceive — 
and all the well meant hints of Robert 
Brunet and the innuendoes of Zena Hutley 
could not make her perceive —that the 
meetings of the Cognoscenti had become 
little more than a background for the flash- 
ing encounters of Billings Hill. and Julietta 
Carson. Lulu Hingston: averred that she 
found it very, very stimulating. Mrs. Dana 
thought so too. And even the most feline 
of women (and men) must hesitate to 
scratch too deep when the two real social 
powers of the suburb were friendly to the 
one who ought to be scratched. 

Julietta also found the meetings of the 
Cognoscenti stimulating. She had read and 
studied a great deal in a desultory fashion, 
and now she found herself putting to the 
test such wit and wisdoni as she had gath- 
ered. Billings Hill’s intensity of thought 
demanded real thinking in return. It was 
stimulating, very stimulating, to listen to 
him, to argue with him, to follow the work- 
ings of his mind, to agree or disagree, and 
to know that, with all his brilliancy, all his 
power, all the demands upon his time, he 
was ready to drop everything at a moment’s 
notice and walk, talk, read, joke, and eat 
jam sandwiches with her whenever she gave 
him a chance. 

And the look in his eyes — but at any 
rate, Julietta reflected, he didn’t talk to her 
the way he looked at her. Their talk, after 
that first day, was never personal. 

He came to see her, though, sometimes 
in the afternoon, and she would have him 
stay to dinner. Lonny seemed to like him, 
and, though Julietta watched him nar- 
rowly at first, he was never impatient at 
having Hill so much in evidence. After a 
little Julietta forgot to watch so closely. 
There were so many books to read and 
study, so many desperately interesting 
things that she had never encountered be- 
fore, but which Billings Hill brilliantly set 
before her, demanding in return that she 
be interested in them. Time whirled by 
in this intense new world. Indeed, some- 
times Julietta felt a little breathless and 
a little bored. She reflected occasionally 
that showing Lonny she wasn’t just the 
dull Hausfrau he thought her was a trifle 
over-fatiguing; and he didn’t seem to see 
it, anyway. She was very much in this 
frame of mind when Mattie Dallas came 
to stay with her at Christmas-time — good 
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old Mats, who had no home of her own, but 
who was a thousand times welcome in the 
homes of all her friends. She was a dis- 
creet and sensible woman. She had known 
and loved Julietta all her life. 

The day before Christmas, Billings Hill 
came out unexpectedly with gifts for the 
children, odd little English picture-books 
and quaint toys. He was introduced to 
Mattie, and they had tea cozily before the 
glowing fire. At last, as he rose to go, he 
handed Julietta a little package. 

“This is for you,” he said quite simply. 
“It is a piece of rose quartz, with an intaglio 
head on one side and on the other a saying 
from the Persian: ‘The gods who made thee 
were kind to thee but most unkind to me.’” 

There was a short, awkward silence. His 
tone had been unmistakable. 

“How very interesting!” said Mattie. 
“And how wholly expressive of Julietta. 
Open it, do — I’m dying of curiosity.” 

Julietta, feeling rather foolish, opened it 
cbediently. It really was a very wonderful 
bit of intaglio cutting. 

“It would make a lovely pendant,” went 
on Mattie volubly, “with a little band of 
gold or maybe a little row of pearls around 
it, and a little pearl-studded chain to wear 
it on.” 

Julietta rallied somewhat. 

“1 don’t think I'll have it set,” said she, 
avoiding Mattie’s eye; “I'll keep it just so.” 

“Keep it,” said Hill, “anyway you like 
— and remember what it says. And now | 
must be going. I wish you both a very 
happy Christmas.” 

“A happy Christmas to you,” cried Juli- 
etta, “and a thousand thanks.” 

“Well!” said Mattie, as soon as he had 
gone, “since when, Julietta, has Billings Hill, 
of all persons, been making love to you?” 

“Don’t get imaginative in your old age, 
Mats,” returned Julietta. “Come, drink 
your tea, for you have to help with the tree 
and the candles and the stockings and every- 
thing before you're allowed to ask foolish 
questions.” 

“Don’t try to change the subject, Juli- 
etta,” pursued Mattie, “or think that you 
can escape from me by being rude. How 
long have you known Billings Hill? An- 
swer me!” 

“Three months.” 

“And how often does he come here?”’ 

“Oh — twice, sometimes three times a 
said Julietta quickly. “And he 


2) 
’ 


week 


brings me books, heaps of them, and we . 


talk together, and he is really the most 
interesting man I ever met.” 

“Good heavens!” said Mattie. “You 
might be seventeen and in love with the 
curate. He brings you books and you talk, 
eh! I suppose you understand, Julietta, 
that Billings Hill is a very well known man, 
and he can’t dangle around after you this 
way without people knowing and talking 
about it. Of course, he is attractive; but, 
if you had to have a tame cat, why didn’t 
you choose a man nobody knows or cares 
about? It would have been so much more 
safe.” 

“Mats,” said Julietta, quick tears swim- 
ming in her eyes, “how can you — how can 
you talk to me like this? It’s coarse. It's 
horrid. It isn’t a bit like you.” 

“It isn’t a bit like you, Julietta,” went 
on Mattie, “to let a man make a fool of 
himself over you. You don’t need to tell 
me that you’re not in love with him. I can 
see that. But he’s either very much in leve 
with you or he’s an accomplished flirt.” 

“I suppose what you say is true,” ad- 
mitted Julietta. “At least, partly. He 
doesn’t really make love to me, but we're 
great friends, and I’ll own that at times he 
makes me uncomfortable. I’ve been think- 
ing about the advisability of putting an end 
to the whole thing. But, Mats — Lonny —”’ 
She paused. 

“What about Lonny?” 

“Lonny,” said Julietta forlornly, “Lonny 
doesn’t care. He considers me an ‘old- 
fashioned wife with my whole interest cen- 
tered in my husband and family.’ He said 
those very words. And he likes Billings 
Hill. I’ve had him stay to dinner heaps of 
times just to see if Lonny would say some- 
thing or even look the least little bit 
worried. He doesn’t.” 

“Well, | must say,” said Mattie, “I’ve 
got a greater respect for Lonny than | ever 
had before. He’s too decent to show any 
petty childish jealousy or silly pique, and 
he can probably see, as | can, that you're 
not in love with Billmgs Hill. But never- 
theless, Julietta, Lonny does look awfully 
unhappy and worried. I noticed it when | 
came, and I’ve been wondering about it ever 
since. | thought it might be business; but 
I fancy you’ve just explained it.” 

“What!” cried Julietta. “Really? Are 
you sure? Oh, Mats, I’d be the happiest 
woman in the world if | thought he was 
really jealous. It seems too good to be 
true!” 
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‘You're incorrigible,” said Mattie. 

Mattie went away three days after 
Christmas, and, as they kissed at the car- 
step she said to Julietta: 

“Remember, you'd better get 
Billings Hill while you can.” 

Julietta chuckled naughtily. 

‘Get rid of him!” she said to herself. “I 
should say I will. This whole Cognoscenti 
business is getting tiresome. I wonder if | 
couldn’t persuade Lonny that we all need 
to go to Bermuda or Jamaica or somewhere 
for a month’s trip?” 

Having “decided on such a desirable 
reason for such a desirable absence, Julietta 
was not exactly pleased when, on her return 
from the station, Billings Hill came to meet 
her as she entered. He helped her to take 
off her fur cloak. 

“Such a heavy coat for such a little per- 
son!” he said, smiling whimsically as he 
laid it down. 

“Now sit here,”” he commanded, bringing 
a big chair before the fire. 

He stood for a moment, looking down 
at her. 

“Sweet,” he said softly, “you must go 
away with me. Wait. Don’t say anything 
yet.” He put his hand on her arm. “You 


rid of 


know — there is no use for you to pretend 
that you do not know—that from the 
first instant | saw you | knew you as my 


I would have waited a little 
longer, but something has happened to 
make it unnecessary. They want me in 
Paris and in Dresden to teach and to lec- 
ture, and | must go at once. And you are 
coming with me. You are going to leave 
this stifling, materialistic home of yours, and 
that dull man your husband, and for the 
first time in your life you are going to learn 
what freedom is — freedom to grow, free- 
dom to think, freedom to express yourself. 
Don’t hesitate. You know it is the only 
way, and the world, when it sees us together 
and sees how | adore you, and how perfectly 
we compliment each other, will understand. 
This sort of thing is looked at differently 
nowadays. No woman need hesitate to 
break a marriage where there is no spir- 
itual bond. There is none in yours. We 
will sail next Thursday, and * 

“Take your hand off my arm,” said 
Julietta. 

Hill stepped back as she leaped to her feet. 

“You're a pig!” she gasped. “Yes — | 
said a pig. Of course, I’m another, and it’s 
all my own fault. But you go away from 


own. I knew. 


here just as quick as you can, and don’t 
come back. Don’t come near me!”’ She 
retreated behind the writing-table. “If. you 
come a step nearer I'll throw this at you.” 

Her fingers closed fiercely around a 
pointed paper-weight. 

“You thought I’d go away with you, and 
leave Lonny and Betty and Junior and 
baby, so that I could ‘express myself’! 
Well, now, listen. The only reason I| ever 
played around with you at all was because 
Lonny — well, Lonny—” There was no 
doubt about it, it was a very flat explana- 
tion. “Lonny was so smug and self-satisfied 
and secure about me that | thought I'd 
give him something to worry about.” 

She threw up her chin defiantly and 
looked Billings Hill in the eye. 

For a full minute they stood; but Juli- 
etta’s tone carried conviction. 

“So you call it playing, do you?” said 
Billings Hill at last, slowly. “And it was 
all to give that fat fool of a husband of 
yours something to worry about. Why, 
what a silly little worse-than-nothing you 
are — after all. You are quite willing to 
tear my soul to pieces to give Lonny some- 
thing to worry about! Well, you can put 
that down. I’m going.” 

Julietta dropped the paper-weight and 
stood still, staring at the closing door. Her 
hands shook a little. 

“I deserved it,” she said aloud. “I de- 
served every word of it! Good heavens! 
and | was going to get rid of him 
_easily.”” She managed a laugh, but it. was 
very faint. 

When Lonny came home an hour later, 
he found her, in an entrancing frock, 
waiting in the hall. She flung herself at 
him. 

“Why the glad riggings?” he asked con- 
tentedly, keeping his arms around her. 
“Going to mingle with your highbrow bunch 
again to-night?”’ 

“No,” she said. 


so 


“I’m awfully tired of 
all that piffe. I think I Won’t go any 
more —at least, not often. I'd rather 
be home with you, Lonny. I guess you 
were right when you said I was an old- 
fashioned wife.” 

“Of course | was,” said Lonny. “And 
say, how would you like it if your attentive 
husband took you in town to a funny show 
and then some eats somewhere where there’s 
a cabaret? It’s been an awfully long time 
since we went on a real rinktum.” 

“Great!” said Julietta. 
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E thought he ought to break off their 


engagement. 


"It isn’t,” he said, “ that I’ve done something 
so ‘wicked that I’m not fit to marry her, nor 


that I can’t ask her to forgive me —— 


‘want to 


Do you 
Read... 


> 


know what she said? 
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HE did not always kiss Jerry, even 
when it was a matter of weeks since 
they had seen each other. But 


something about the dejected look of him as 


he came blundering into her sewing-room 
that morning, where she was finishing up 
the month’s checks, impelled her, as she 
grasped his outstretched hand, to pull up a 
little closer and offer him her cheek. 

He was engaged, to be sure; had been for 
more than a year, and Ethel was an alto- 
gether lovely girl. But Helen had a hunch 
that he would like, just now, a kiss that had 
no emotional connotations whatever, that 
didn’t call for raptures, that meant nothing 
in the world but affection and good will, only 
with a slightly higher coefficient than what 
they used for every-day consumption. 

Evidently he did like it, for he held her 
out at arm’s length by the shoulders for a 
minute and said “Gee!” in a heartfelt sort 
of way before he let her go. 

They were immensely fond of each other, 
really. He was her husband’s younger 
brother,— younger by two or three years 
than herself,— and as he had never had a 
sister until Tom’s marriage gave him one, 
nor she a brother, they had adopted each 
other from the start. It was just as good, 
they agreed, as if they had been born that 
way. Probably it was a little better. Be- 
cause there weren’t any of the gritty, re- 
fractory memories of their less agreeable 


HERMAN PFEIFER 


periods, as there often are between a born 
brother and sister, to get in the way. The 
thing had a sort of freshness. 

“Good trip?” she asked. 

He was a consulting gas engineer, and he 
had been away three or four weeks, making 
a valuation of a municipal lighting plant. 

“Yes,” he said; and then: “No — rot- 
ten! Oh, the business end was all right. I 
guess | gave satisfaction.” 

Before he had finished she had time to 
realize the extraordinariness of his being 
here at all —in her house in the middle of 
a work-day morning. 

“Something gone wrong?” she asked. 
And then, with a sudden tightening of the 
throat: “Not about Tom?” 

“He's all right, as far as | know. I’ve 
not seen him. Only got in this morning, 
and came right out here.” 

But, as she still waited rather tensely for 
the explanation of the phenomenon, he 
went on: 

“IT thought I'd like a little talk with you 
before | saw — anybody.” 

When her gaze left his face, it turned out 
the open door and rested on a closed one 
across the hall. Then she brought it back 
for a rather disapproving survey of the 
room they were standing in. 

“This is a fussy, ratty-looking place for 
a talk, don’t you think?” she suggested. 
“And I’m such a mess myself. I’ve just 
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had the baby for an hour. Go downstairs 
—there’s a dear — and find something to 
smoke and get comfy. I'll be along in a 
minute.” 

He got the impression, from the way she 
lowered her voice, that one of the children 
was probably taking a nap somewhere, so 
he nodded acquiescence to her suggestion 
and departed on tiptoe. 

She stood there, just as he had left her, 
until she heard him reach the foot of the 
stairs. Then, after listening a moment out- 
side the closed door to which her glance had 
wandered when he was talking, she sped 
down the hall to her own room, where she 
repaired the damages wrought by the baby, 
and, after hesitating a second, changed 
swiftly into another frock. It took only a 
couple of minutes, after all. It was much 
better to let him wait than to run the risk, 
supposing it were a real crisis, of having her 
powers of persuasion fail just because she 
didn’t look nice enough. She was a pretty 
wise young woman. She'd been married 
four years, too. 

But down in the big drawing-room, or 
library, or living-room (Helen never could 
make up her mind what she wanted it 
called — drawing-room sounded like putting 
on airs, and the two narrow little book- 
shelves built in beside the brick fireplace 
hardly constituted it a library, whereas 
living-room was simply a confession that 
there wasn’t any name to call it by) — 
down in the one important room on the 
first floor that was neither the kitchen nor 
the dining-room, Jerry was neither finding 
something to smoke nor making himself 
comfortable, although an admirably stocked 
humidor and an imposing array of over- 
stuffed furniture offered every opportunity. 

He never expected to be comfortable 
again — didn’t know that he wanted to be; 
and, while that intensely vacuous feeling 
about his diaphragm persisted, and his 
muscles rippled and twitched all over him, 
and his eyelids went on burning, and his 
lungs felt as if they were full of cotton, and 
his heart kept racing in that feeble, foolish, 
fluttering sort of way, the mere thought 
of tobacco nearly made him sick. 

He prowled restlessly about the room, 
pausing now and again to stare blankly at 
this familiar object or that until a crazy 
impulse to kick it over, or smash it, terrified 
him into moving on again. His mental 
operations — if one could so describe them 
— were strictly limited to the assertion that 


he had got to think; that he’d got to de- 
cide what he was going to say to Ethel. 

Because memories aren't mental opera- 
tions at all — not the kind Jerry was suffer- 
ing from. They came boiling up in him in 
spite uf the most frantic efforts to hold 
them down. 

There was the tactile memory of a hand 
the palm against his palm and the slim fin- 
gers interlocked with his; the memory of a 
very velvety rounded white forearm; of 
silky hair that had bathed his face; of a 
pair of eyes that had challenged and then 
fled his gaze; of lips —— 

He clenched his hands and gulped and 
glared, told himself profanely that he’d got 
to think. And then the geyser would sub- 
side for a moment, only to come boiling up 
again. There was nothing intrinsically hor- 
rible about these memories. But for one 
damning fact, they might have been in a 
high degree pleasurable. 

But the fact was—you may as well 
have the secret now, because it must be 
told — the fact was that the hand and the 
arm and the eyes and the lips weren’t Ethel’s. 

It is my painful duty as a moralist to 
exhibit a paradox. If Jerry had been the 
sort of young man that he with heart-whole 
conviction thought he was, and abusively 
that morning called himself,— a worthless, 
faithless, heartless beast unworthy the affec- 
tion of any woman better than a harpy, let 
alone a shining angel like Ethel; had been 
the loose, rakish, trifling sensualist his atra- 
bilious fancy that morning painted him,— 
he never would have given two thoughts to 
the situation. Indeed, it is doubtful if the 
situation would ever have arisen. It is 
truly sad, and sadly true, that those who 
suffer the most excruciating anguish of con- 
science are seldom those most righteously 
entitled to it. 

It was just because Jerry was such an 
honest, sound, sweet-minded sort of boy, 
with the bloom still on him, that a thing 
like this could happen to him. 

It was a sort of instinct that had brought 
him to Helen’s door. Last night, or rather 
early this morning, in the Pullman, the 
first blink of light to pierce the blackness of 
his misery was a resolution, sprung full 
formed in his brain, not to go to the office 
at all, nor to let Ethel know that he had 
come back, until he had told his sister-in-law 
the whole story. He'd make a clean breast 
of it to her — call her to the bridge and tell 
her to take command of the ship. She was 
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awfully fond of Ethel — had had something 
to do, he suspected, with Ethel’s final 
capitulation to him. So, comforted by the 
notion of putting the whole horrible busi- 
ness into her capable hands, he had rolled 
over for the last time and gone to sleep. 

Now, however, when she might at any 
minute come gliding down the stairs, and 
the actual cold words in which the confes- 
sion would be stated had got to be thought 
of, it didn’t seem so easy. 

How could she understand? How could 
anybody in the world understand the mon- 
strous, inexplicable thing that had hap- 
pened to him out there in Dixon City? 
_She’d be astonished, probably, and highly 
indignant; and that would be pretty bad. 

But suppose she weren't? Suppose she 
made light of it — which was possible, be- 
cause the actual literal facts, if one missed 
their spiritual significance, weren't particu- 
larly damning — suppose she laughed and 
patted him on the back and told him not to 
be a silly. That would be rather worse. 
Anyhow, it was nobody’s business but his 
and Ethel’s! 

If his sister-in-law had spent two or three 
more minutes over changing her frock, she 
might not have found him. As it was, he 
greeted her with a sort of abstracted glare, 
which didn’t matter, as she knew it wasn’t 
meant for her. But when she dropped down 
into the big davenport and patted invit- 
ingly the place beside her, he made an 
involuntary grimace and turned away. 

That had been one of Christine’s tricks, 
making him little signals like that across a 
roomful of people, so swiftly and so nicely 
timed that no one else ever noticed. 

He went over and stared out of the win- 
dow, and, though she waited patiently for 
quite a while, he didn’t say a word. Finally: 

“1 don’t suppose any one’s dead,” she 
began, “and you said it was nothing about 
Tom. But don’t keep me guessing at horrors 
any longer, Jerry. Come along with it!” 

“Horrors is right,” he said, without look- 
ing around. And after another pause, dur- 
ing which she opened her lips once or twice, 
but forbore to speak, he added: 

“I’ve got to break it off with Ethel. At 
least, that’s what I expect it will come to.” 

“Has she —?” Helen began to question 
rather sharply and suddenly, but checked 
herself and amended the form of it. ‘What 
has Ethel done?” she asked. 

Jerry turned around and looked at her. 
“What has she done?” he echoed. “She 


hasn’t done anything, poor child. That’s 
just the horrible part of it.” 

She waited a little longer, patiently as 
before. 

“Then I suppose it must be something that 
you’ve done,” she observed perspicacious|) 
and something about her tone — the words 
sounding as if they had come from smiling 
lips — made him whirl around now and 
glare at her again. But she looked grav: 
enough to satisfy his prolonged and rather 
suspicious scrutiny. 

“Yes,” he said out of a very dry throat 
“it’s something I’ve done.” 

But it was evident that his confessional! 
machinery needed a little more cranking 
up, for he stalled himself at this point and 
miserably looked out of the window again. 

“Have you,” Helen began — “have you 
been finding some girl down in Dixon Cit) 
that you want to marry instead of Ethel?” 

That spun him around again. 

“No!” he shouted. “I should say not!”’ 

A categorical reply is sometimes ambigu- 
ous. This one, be it observed, might mean 
that he hadn’t found a girl at Dixon City, 
or that, having found her, he didn’t want to 
marry her instead of Ethel. 

Helen, it appeared, had no difficulty in 
deciding which of these presumptions to 
proceed upon. 

“Tell me,” she commanded, 
what she’s like.” 

Jerry gasped, then took a ruefully ad- 
miring look at her. It was part of his job 
to appear before committees of Aldermen, 
Boards of Utilities, and similar imposing 
bodies, and he was generally subjected to a 
cross-examination by some legal luminary 
with a brief for the People which the local 
newspapers invariably described as grilling. 
But he had never felt, on any of these occa- 
sions, quite so much like a trunk that had 
its lid open and was about to be unpacked 
as he did now, encountering Helen’s friendly, 
penetrating eye. 

“Tell me,” she said again, “exactly what 
this girl, that you don’t want to marry in- 
stead of Ethel, is like.” 

And, after he had walked the length of 
the room and back, she filled the priming- 
cups and cranked again: “If she’s prettier 
than Ethel, she must be, as Tom would say, 
some peach.” 

Jerry exploded: “She’s not!” 

But he wasn’t yet ready to begin firing 
regularly. He had his back to her now, so 
Helen indulged in a broad grin. 


“exactly 
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“ Awfully intellectual, perhaps,’”’ she ven- 
tured, but didn’t seem surprised at not get- 
ting even a denial. 

“How old is she?”’ she asked suddenly. 

There was something a little sheepish 
about Jerry at this point. “I don’t know,” 
he said, as if that detail had escaped him. 
“It didn’t occur to me to ask her.” 

He turned around quickly enough this 
time to catch the departing corner of 
Helen’s grin, and flushed up protestingly. 

“It seems rather rotten to be talking her 
over like this,” he said. 

“She'd have the same scruples, | sup- 
pose,”’— Helen didn’t look at him as she 
said it,— “about discussing you.” 

Jerry protested that this wasn’t fair. It 
was different, somehow.. But then he took 
a long breath and really began: 

“Why, she’s the sister of the wife of one 
of the men who retained me to go down 
there. She’s visiting them, and they were 
awfully nice to me, so of course | saw a lot 
of her. She dresses a lot and dances awfully 
well, and—TI guess she finds Dixon City 
pretty slow.” 

Evidently the hill of confession grew 
steeper at this point, for his engine stalled 
again. Something particularly hard to say 
was coming. But, with an uncanny sort of 
penetration that brought a stare from him, 
Helen helped him out: 

“| suppose you told her you were en- 
gaged to Ethel?” 

“Yes,”” he said, “I did. And she said 
that that was all the more reason why she 
and I should play around together; that 
with my fiancée in Chicago and her hus- 
band in Europe —— ”’ 

He stopped there — stood aside, as it 
were, to give Helen’s expression of right- 
eous horror the right of way. “S-so!’’ she 
would say, hissing hot with scornful indig- 
nation. “That’s what vou’ve been doing! 
Making love to a married woman. I’m 
amazed; I’m disgusted with you! And | 

certainly, that Ethel has too much 
sense to trust her happiness to a man 
could be capable of such a thing.”’ 
it she hadn’t said anything yet. Per- 
she hadn't understood. To have it 
with, he discounted her denunciation. 
(hat’s what I’ve been doing, you see,” 
said. “Making love to a married 
an.” 
Yes,’’ said Helen — rather idiotically, he 
ght; “they’re always married. Oh, 
Jerry, — there’s a dear,— sit down and 


, when you were 


take it a littke—easier. It has happened 
before in the world, you know.” 

He compromised between the luxurious 
place beside her which she again indicated, 
and his caged-animal patrol, by sitting 
down grudgingly on a hard little ottoman. 

“You don’t know what has happened — 
yet,” he said rather sulkily; for it was be- 
ginning to look as if Helen were going to 
prove as incapable of any real understand- 
ing of the state of affairs as — well, Tom 
himself, for example. 

“| guess | know what happened near 
enough,” she said thoughtfully, “and | can 
see how hard it is for you to tell me, so I'll 
tell you.” 

And, after giving him a last chance to 
undertake the job himself, she began to 
do it: 

“When you first met her, you thought, 
just because she was older than you and 
married, that there couldn’t be any danger. 
A nice, elderly old thing of thirty, with a 
husband — she’d probably forgotten how to 
flirt years ago! It struck you as awfully 
virtuous and self-denying to dance with her 
and sit around on verandas with her, and 
all that, instead of with the kids. And she 
treated you as if you were about forty, and 
awfully experienced and sophisticated, and 
you liked that. 

“And you sat out dances with her, and 
she told you all about her husband, and 
tried to get you to tell her a lot about 
Ethel. And then she began talking about 
how glad she was that you were friends, 
and reached out and squeezed your hand. 
And a few days afterward, without quite 
knowing how it happened, you kissed her. 

“And after that you felt dreadfully 
wicked and miserable when you were away 
from her, and awfully wicked and excited 
with her, and you made 
good resolutions, only they wouldn’t work. 
And every time you thought about ‘Ethel, 
it made you so sick that you stopped think- 
ing of her as quickly as you could. And — 
well, there you are.” 

Every sentence or two, during the state- 
ment of this hypothesis, she had made little 
pauses, so that Jerry should have plenty of 
chance to correct it, if he liked. But he 
hadn’t taken any of them; hadn’t said a 
word, nor even moved. 

After a rather long silence at the end of 
it, Helen added: 

“That’s about how 
isn’t it?” 


happened, 


it all 
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He nodded; then, with a frown, looked 
up at her. 

“I don’t see how you happen to know 
such a lot about it,” he said. 

And, even in his misery, he noted that the 
smile this brought to her lips was a little 
complex. ° 

“An old married woman like me gets to 
be a pretty good guesser,”’ she said. 

In a detached, speculative mood, had 
such a thing ever possessed him, he might 
have found much food for thought in this 
last rather absently spoken remark of 
Helen’s. But certainly he had no leisure 
for it now. She and Tom were married — 
safe in the harbor of Happily Ever After. 
It was his own frail bark that, with the 
harbor lights fairly sighted,—for he and 
Ethel were to have been married in April,— 
had run upon the siren’s reef. 

It mattered very littlke how Helen came 
by her knowledge. The important fact 
was that she knew. She had told the story 
almost as well as he could have told it 
himself. 

It had somehow, to be sure, lacked the 
punch that he would have put into it. 
That first hand-clasp, for instance. She had 
told of it as if such things had been every- 
day occurrences. To Jerry this unsought 
caress had been an emotional thunder-bolt 
launched at him out of a tranquil sky. He 
remembered having assured himself, half 
incredulously, after he’d got back to his 
room in the hotel that night, that the thing 
had actually happened — not in a book or 
a magazine, but really and literally hap- 
pened to him. 

However, Helen’s résumé of the affair 
covered the ground. It would do for 
a working hypothesis to proceed by. Only, 
how could they proceed?) What was there 
to do, except the horrible task of telling 
Ethel all about it and accepting the in- 
evitably disastrous results? Evidently that 
was the way Helen saw it. She hadn’t said 
anything for ever so long. 

At !<st she stirred. And, looking round 
at her, he found her leaning forward, her 
chin in her hand, smiling a little at him. 

“Jerry,” she said, “will you cheer 
up and take my word for something?” 
Then, though he didn’t look very cheerful, 
she chanced it. “Will you take my word 
that this is the luckiest thing that could 
possibly have happened to you?” 

The incredulity in his frown deepened as 
he thought this over into something nearer 


anger than he had thought it possible for 
him to feel toward Helen. 

“The only thing that can possibly mean,” 
he said presently, “is that Ethel and | 
weren’t meant for each other in the first 
place and that it’s lucky we've found it out 
before it’s too late. But I hope you aren't 
going to try to tell me that. The thing’s a 
tragedy, that’s what it is; and if you don’ 
see it, it’s because you don’t understand.” 

He got up and began patrolling the room 
again. 

“Oh, I know,” he flashed out at last 
“ Most people would say that it was nothing 
and that | was a fool to take it seriously- 
It’s happened before, as you say. But, in a 
way, it hasn’t happened before, because it 
hasn’t happened to Ethel and me. It 
might be nothing if it had happened to any- 
body else.” 

She didn’t try to answer him, and hi 
walked away again. But on his next trip 
he pulled up in front of her once more. 

“Don’t you see?” he said. “It isn’t 
that I’ve done something so wicked that 
I’m not fit to marry her, nor that I can’t 
ask her to forgive me. It isn’t that at all 
But, when | tell her about it, she'll ask m 
why | wanted to do it, if I’m im love with 
her. And what can | say? I don’t know 
how it happened — how it could have hap- 
pened. But it did happen.” 

He ran both hands through his hair and 
thrust them out at her in a kind of furious 
bewilderment. 

“And | wanted it to happen. I didn’t 
want it to stop. There! Now you know. 
Nothing like it ever happened to me before 
Nobody, not even Ethel, ever made me fee! 
like that.” 

Still his confession failed to produce an) 
of the reaction he’ had expected. She didn’t 
look startled or horrified or indignant, and 
the faint, thoughtful smile with which she 
presently looked up at him had no trace 
of derision in it — was all sympathy. And, 
now that the whole tale was told and 
he knew that he wasn’t getting it under 
false pretenses, he found it vaguely 
comforting. 

Once more she patted the place beside 
her, and this time he dropped down into it. 
When she spoke, it was to ask a question 
that, for its irrelevance, surprised him. 

“When did you fall in love with Ethel?” 
was what she wanted to know. 

When he had managed to focus his mind 
on the question — “Why,” he told her, 
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‘“‘we have always said it was when I first 
went to dancing school.” 

She smiled at that, and might have seen, 
had she not been too tactful to look around 
at him, the faint reflection of it upon his 
own lips. 

“| was eight,”” he went on, “and she was 
seven. And Lord! how rotten I felt, all 
dolled up in pumps and a stiff collar and 
idiotic white gloves! And the old French- 
man who'd taught everybody in town to 
dance for the last twenty-five vears called 
me out and made fun of me, and everybody 
else laughed but Ethel. I knew her then, 
but | don’t believe I’d ever paid any atten- 
tion to her before. 

“But the first time it was the girls’ turn 
to choose their partners, she came over and 
chose me; and she was the prettiest girl 
there and the best dancer, and — well, | 
guess that’s when I fell in love with her. 
At least -” 

But he seemed unable to find the words 
he needed to express whatever qualification 
was in his mind, and he let it go. 

“Do you remember the first 
asked her to marry your”’ 

This time his smile was unmistakable. 

“Sure I do,” he said. ‘‘We had been to 
a high-school dance together. I was taking 
her home. Imagine, kids like that! | 
couldn’t have been more than fifteen. I'd 
just been reading my first love story. I'd 
always thought they were awful rot before. 
| started reading this one because, from the 
title, | thought it was all about fighting 
and revolutions and so on. It was Richard 
Harding Davis’ ‘Soldiers of Fortune.’ Do 
you remember it? 

“But when | got to the spooning part, | 
liked that, too. The girl — the young one, 
you know, the real heroine — was a lot like 
Ethel; a good pal, and up to everything her 
brother was. Not a bit squashy and sen- 
timental. And then, the pictures of her 
looked like Ethel. 

“Well, | thought it was up to me to do 
something romantic, so I asked her to 
marry me. She laughed at me, and I got 
quite violent and spouted a lot of stuff out 
of the book, and at the end I tried to kiss 
her. But I didn’t know how it was done, 
exactly, and all | managed was to bump her 
nose. She was furious, and so was I, and we 
didn’t speak to each other for three days.” 

Helen asked another queer question: 

“Didn’t you ever take on anybody else 
— for practice?” 


‘ 


time vou 


“| should say not! If I couldn’t make it 
go with Ethel ——”’ 

He let the sentence fade out unfinished, 
and his momentary mood of comparative 
cheerfulness faded out, too. He slumped 
back morosely among the cushions. 

“| suppose that’s what it’s all about, 
really,”’ he said after,a while. “She's always 
been — my girl. There never was any one 
like her in the world as a — pal, you know. 
There never was anything | was interested 
in that she couldn’t understand, and there 
never was any trouble | could get into that 
she couldn’t help me out of. It always 
made me feel good sort of secure — to be 
with her. Neither of us cared about any- 
body Only, the other people that 
paired off all the time were different. Senti- 
mental and jealous and quarreling and mak- 
ing up, and that sort of thing. 

“We used to try it, or at least | did, 
once in a while; but — well, we always 
felt sort of unhappy and _ inadequate, 
and we never began really having a good 
time again until we stowed our nonsense. 
And since we got engaged it’s been worse. 
We'd have a lovely time together until we'd 
read something in a poem or play or novel 
about raptures and delirium and torment, 
and then we'd get to wondering what was 
the matter with us. It didn’t seem as if we 
could be the real thing. 

“It never bothered me as much as it did 
Ethel. I always said that as long as we 
were perfectly happy together | didn’t see 
that it was anybody’s business but ours 
how we did it.” 

He thought Helen was about to speak; 
but some sound she heard upstairs lodged 
in the domestic layer of her mind, and she 
got up and went to the hall doorway, where 
she stood for a minute listening. Then she 
came back, pushed up the little ottoman 
with her foot, and sat down facing him. 

“Cheer up, Jerry,” she said. 

“It’s a cheerful prospect, isn’t it?” he 
said grimly. “‘You see what | mean now, 
though. You can’t help seeing how it 
will strike Ethel when I tell her what hap- 
pened to me down there in Dixon City. 
She'll say that that just proves what she’s 
been afraid of all along—that we aren't 
really in love with each other at all. 

“And the devil of it is, | don’t know my- 
self whether she’s right or not. I know I 
wouldn’t be married to Christine for a mil- 
lion dollars a year. Why, I don’t even — 
exactly —like her. And I can’t think of 


else. 
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anything better than being married to 
Ethel. And yet, if people have to feel and 
carry on the way they do in books in order 
to be happily married sd 

He sprang to his feet and began tramping 
up and down the room again. 

“Look here!”’ said Helen suddenly. “ Did 
you ever hear about the Golden Rule? 
Well, try looking at it that way for a 
minute.” 

He paused and frowned over this sugges- 
tion. “That’s doing as you'd be done by, 
isn’t it? Well, what’s the application?” 

“Why,” she said slowly, “just suppose 
for a minute that what happened to you 
had happened to Ethel.” 

He couldn’t seem to get the 
through his head. 

“How do you 
Ethel?” he asked. 

“Why, suppose’’—she seemed to be 
reaching out at random for an illustration — 
“suppose that, while she had been visiting 
Rose Thorne the first two weeks that you 
were away, some man had made love to her 
in an awfully attractive sort of way, and 
she found she liked it—not liked him 
especially, but liked it.” 

He had drawn breath once or twice to 
interrupt her, but it wasn’t until now that 
he fairly got the words out: 

“What in the world are you talking about ? 
You don’t mean that while she was visiting 
the Thornes anything like that did 

“Jerry!” She'd been riding on the snaf- 
fle up to now. This was a sharp pull on the 
curb. “I’ve heard it said that a woman 
couldn’t understand the statement of a 
hypothetical case. But when a scientifically 
educated man takes it that way - 

She saw that he was adequately subdued, 
and reverted — with a certain gusto, one 
might have thought — to Ethel’s supposi- 
titious love affair. 

“Suppose he was as different a sort of 
man from you as — as caviar is from bread 
and butter. Suppose he had a way of say- 
ing things to her, and looking at her, and” 
— Helen’s smile broadened a little —- “‘ kiss- 
ing her hand, or even the hem of her skirt, 
that was perfectly and entirely thrilling. 
Suppose it made her feel sort of — proud 
and triumphant that a man who had made 
love to as many girls as he had should find 
her attractive enough to want to make love 
to her. 

“Suppose she didn’t more than half like 
him, and didn’t trust him a bit, and would 


notion 


mean — happened to 


work in a laundry rather than marry him, 
and yet, because of the wonder of being 
carried away like that, had fergotten you 
as well as she could and let him go on and 
do it. And then suppose she came and told 
you all about it. Well—what would 
you do?” 

If what he did on being confronted by 
the hypothesis were any criterion, he 
wouldn’t do much of anything but stare 
and knot his hands together. A dispas- 
sionate view of his own sad case in reverse 
seemed, for the moment, beyond him. 

“Well, then,” the wielder of the probe 
went on relentlessly, “what would you - 
want her to do? Would you want her to be 
very magnanimous and refuse to marry you 
because she was convinced that you wer 
convinced that she didn’t love you enough: 
Or would you rather have her say” 
Helen got up from her ottoman and walked 
to the window, pulled him around so that 
he faced her, and took him by his coat 
lapels —“‘have her. say, ‘Please, Jerry, 
marry me as quickly as you can, so that a 
thing like this won’t— won't be so likely 
ever to happen again’?”’ 

His eves misted up at that, and he pulled 
in a long breath. Given time, he would 
have used it, most likely, to stammer out 
something of his feeling of gratitude to her 
for lifting, in that wonderful way, the scales 
from his eyes before he went to Ethel and 
made a hopeless mess of things. 

But he wasn’t given time for any of this. 
Because, just exactly in that little silence, 
while he was trying to find breath and 
words, he heard a step coming down the 
stairs — a step that, except for the strange- 
ness of it in this house at this hour, he'd 
have said he knew. The next instant a 
voice he did know —a voice that this time 
made his heart jump — called: 

“ Helen.” 

“Go into the dining-room, dear,”’ Helen 
called back. ‘“‘ Your breakfast’s there. I'll 
be along in a minute.” 

Jerry made a move toward the door; but 
Helen held her grip on his lapels and, with 
a look of intense significance, kept him from 
calling out. 

So they waited until they heard the steps 
turn off to the right and go to the dining- 
room. Then —— 

“Have you had any breakfast yourself?” 
she whispered. 

He shook his head. 

She let go of him, but said, still in a 
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whisper: “Wait a minute. Let me think.” 
And pretty soon she began to smile. 

“Ethel wanted to talk to me last night,” 
she explained, still in a carefully guarded 
voice, ‘so she came out to dinner and, after 
fom went to bed, we sat up till all hours. 
That’s why she’s so late. Go in and have 
breakfast with her, Jerry. But— but 
promise me one thing. Promise that you'll 
wait ten minutes, by the banjo clock, be- 
fore you say anything — anything at all 
about — what was her name? — Christine?”’ 

He stared at her. It was a queer thing to 
ask. He wanted to blurt the whole thing 


out — get it over with; and it seemed to 


him — he told her this — that he ought to 
know best the way to go about it. 

“Didn’t you come all the way out here 
to ask me what you ought to dor”’ she 
demanded. 

He couldn’t deny that. 

“Well, that’s what I tell you,”’ she said. 
“Wait ten minutes.” 

“Oh, all right, then. 
see that ten minutes 
difference.” 

“ Perhaps 
along.” 

But, as things fell out, he broke that 
promise. 

The thick rug that led into the dining- 
room silenced his footfall, and what he saw, 
as he halted with held breath in the door- 
way, was Ethel sitting there over her break- 
fast im a chair that had its back to him. 
So, for a moment before she knew he was in 
the room, he just stood and looked at her. 

And, somehow, she was a different Ethel. 
There was always something finely chiseled 
about Ethel’s beauty, whether in a swim- 
ming suit or in a ball gown, whether she 
was playing tennis or the piano — a kind of 
fine taut nervous poise about her that gave 
one a sense of coolness and confidence and 
resiliency. Her body, like her mind, came 
to a fine, clean edge. One was quite pre- 
pared, from the look of her, to learn of the 
immense number of things she could do 
brilliantly well. 

But, as Jerry stood and gazed at her this 
morning, she didn’t look like that at all. 
The dress had a little to do with it, per- 
haps. She was in a soft, fluffy, rufflv negli- 
gée that she had borrowed from Helen, and 
the fact that her absolutely raven-biack 
hair hung down in two great braids (he 
hadn’t seen it done like that since thev were 
children) — that, or something else, gave 


I don't 


much 


After all, 
will make 


not,” said Helen. “Run 


her a look of softness, of helplessness. Her 
head was drooping forward, her fine white 
hands lying slackly on the table. 

The whole effect of it brought a tightness 
into his throat and set his heart to racing 
again. There was a sort’of intimacy about 
it, as if something he had always seen her 
wear — some sort of bright defensive armor 

were now laid aside. And between two 
opposite impulses, one to steal away from 
an unmeant intrusion upon something 
sacred, and the other to drop down on his 
knees beside her there and take that soft, 
slack, helpless body in a tight, protecting 
embrace, he stayed breathless there just as 
he was. 

Finally something —it could only, he 
thought, have been the quivering intensity 
of the silence itself — made her turn and 
look round at him. Just a wide-eyed look 
at first, and then a wave of.bright color in 
her cheeks and the sparkling brightness of 
unspilled tears in her eyes, and two white 
arms reached out to him. 

He had to blink before he could see any 
more. And then the hands that had in- 
vited him suddenly held him off, and the 
wave of color receded out of her cheeks and 
left them white, and the look that came into 
her eves was frightened. 

“Wait!” she said. “S-sit down — over 
there, Jerry, and listen. I’ve — I've got 
to tell vou something.” 

There was a touch of imagination about 
Jerry, and it came flaming to his rescue 
now. He didn’t need to wait. He knew 
without being told. 

He shook his head with an unsteady sort 
of laugh, and dropped down beside her, and 
got his arms around her and nestled his head 
into the silky folds of the borrowed negli- 
gée. And, somehow, he didn’t feel foolish 
or inadequate a bit. It didn’t occur to him 
even to note the fact that he didn’t. 

“I know,” he said. “I know all about it. 
And the same horrible thing happened to 
me. And — and, Ethel darling, please let’s 
be married as soon as we can, so that it 
can’t happen again to either of us.”’ 

And a few minutes later, “We've each 
had a taste of caviar,” he said; “‘but we 
know now that we like bread and butter 
better.”’ 

She'd got her smile back — her thought- 
ful, wonderful, slow smile with just a touch 
of mockery about it. 

“Bread and butter — and sugar, Jerry,” 
she said. 
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MORE CHAPTERS FROM 
MY LIFE 


I. On the Petrograd Express 


By S. S. McCLURE 





greenies we begin the publication of a second series of reminiscences 
by Mr. S. S. McClure, the founder of this magazine. We concluded a 
few months ago the impressive story of Mr. McClure’s life and career. Few 
contributions to any magazine have been so widely read and discussed as that 
wonderful narrztive of struggle, achievement, and success. But in a life as varied, 
as full uf color and interesting contacts, as Mr. McClure’s has been, there were 
necessarily many incidents and impressions that could not find a place in that 
story of his own career. Therefore Mr. McClure has consented to contribute a 
second series of memories describing some of the most interesting of these experiences 





HE privilege of travel which I most 
deeply enjoy is contact with men 


and women. | am always eager to 
be acquainted with my traveling compan- 
ions, and to know their lives and circum- 
stances. I am always happy when they are 
moved to talk freely to me. I love the 
study of human temperaments, and am 
curious about the differences of character 
and of viewpoint between the people of 
different countries. The romantic and pas- 
sionate nature of Latin, Celt, and Slav, 
and the subjection of their impulses and 
deeds to their emotions, offer a most inter- 
esting contrast to the Anglo-Saxon delibera- 
tion and calm, and to the common sense 
that I usually see at the helm in my own 
country. I was never more deeply im- 
pressed with the romantic nature of rela- 
tions between men and women abroad 
than by an incident of travel in Russia 
which | am about to relate. 

About the middle of February, 1905, I 
took the train de luxe from Petrograd for 
Venice, which runs tri-weekly, through 
Warsaw, Vienna, and Venice, to Cannes, 
mostly carrying wealthy Russians down to 
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the Riviera. The person with whom | 
shared my compartment on the train was a 
young Russian who was also my table com- 
panion in the dining-car — a very agreeable 
young man, whose use of French and readi- 
ness to serve as interpreter gave me the 
companionship of several other Russians 
with whom we were seated at table. 

At this point I must explain that I had 
decided to go to Russia that winter in search 
of possible magazine material that might 
be brought out by the event of the Russo- 
Japanese War, which was then in progress. 
I thought I saw the possibility of great 
changes, not only in the political geography 
of the world, but also — which chiefly inter- 
ested me — in the social and economic con- 
ditions of two great peoples. The immediate 
circumstance that moved me to go was the 
terrible event of Bloody Sunday, when a 
procession of peasants, who had assembled 
under the leadership of Father Gapon to 
lay a petition before the Czar, was set upon 
in the streets of Petrograd by the soldiery 
commanded by the Grand Duke Vladimir. 

When | arrived in Petrograd | found the 
city full of the discussion of the massacre. 
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“I WAS STARTLED, on opening the door of the compartment, to see my friend 
sitting on a hassock at the feet of the Italian girl, and to find that I had broken 


into his ardent pleading with ber to leave the older man and go away with him 
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A lot of the simple-hearted peasants had 
thought the grand dukes were keeping the 
truth from the Czar. They had a deep love 
for the Czar and a sublime faith in his good- 
ness and wisdom. They thought that if 
they could get directly to him and tell him 
their own story all would be well; and 
so they formed this procession to call upon 
him at the Winter Palace. But they never 
got there. They were fired on in the 
Nevsky Prospekt. This act was witnessed 
by all the people, making a profound im- 
pression on them, and causing the Grand 
Duke Vladimir to be deeply hated. The 
day of the tragedy was known as Vladimir's 
Bloody Sunday. 

One day | noticed some very little chil- 
dren in the street. They were standing 
quietly, deeply absorbed. Suddenly one of 
them cried, ‘‘ Boom! boom!” and they all fell 
to the ground. And | realized that they were 
rehearsing the terrible event of that Sun- 
day in January, which they had doubtless 
themselves seen. 

A year or two before, at Divonne-les- 
Bains, Mrs. McClure and I had made the 
acquaintance of the Princess Arbelliani, 


a Russian noblewoman of high rank, the 
daughter of a great general, and a member 


of the Imperial Court. Princess Arbelliani 
had written us Christmas greetings from 
her residence in the Winter Palace at 
Petrograd, and had invited us to visit her. 
Before leaving Petrograd, therefore, | went 
to call upon her. 

‘The Winter Palace fronts on the Great 
Plaza, which is at the extreme end of 
Petrograd’s fashionable boulevard, the 
Nevsky Prospekt. It also faces the river 
Neva, and from this fact I assumed that the 
side of the palace that faced the river would 
be the front; so | walked along that side 
and pushed a door-bell — the first one | 
came to; but nobody responded. 

I went along almost the full length of this 
side of the palace, and presently found an- 
other door-bell; but still there was no re- 
sponse. A passer-by then told me that the 
entrance was on the other side, away from 
the river. | went around and, finding at 
last what I took to be the right entrance, 
rang for admission. I got an answer, but 
not of the kind I expected. I was admitted, 
ushered into a room, and discovered almost 
at once, to my great discomposure, that | 
was in the headquarters of the terrible po- 
lice chief, General Trepoff. I got out with- 
out detention or damage, however, and 


breathed more freely — having learned 
meanwhile that if | wanted to find the 
Princess Arbelliani | should go to still an- 
other door. I did this, handed in my card, 
and asked to see the Princess. 

Three officials met me here. They wer 
evidently of considerable rank, judging 
from the gorgeousness of their uniforms and 
their cavalier fashion of receiving-a casual 
stranger. They seemed surprised at my 
request to see the Princess Arbelliani, but 
finally suggested that | send in a note. The 
Princess’ reception of my missive evidently 
made a satisfactory impression, for when 
the officials returned there was a marked 
difference in their manner. They bowed 
very politely, almost to the floor, and in- 
vited me to follow them through various 
elaborately furnished halls and corridors 
until | finally came to the apartment of 
the Princess. She received me with her 
old simplicity and friendliness. I had sev- 
eral delightful visits with her before | left 
Petrograd. I learned afterward that no- 
body had ever been known before to ap- 
proach the residents of the Winter Palace 
in that unceremonious and businesslike 
fashion. 

Having explained the circumstances of 
my visit to Petrograd, from which | was 
returning, and having introduced the 
friend I had at court, | return to the after- 
noon on the train. 

We arrived in Vienna in the morfing and 
left again toward noon, the train being duc 
to arrive in Venice at about one o'clock the 
following morning. Early in the afternoon 
my young traveling companion came to 
me and said that a husband and wife, 
friends of his, who had come on board the 
train at Vienna, were unable to secure a 
compartment, and he would appreciate it if 
1 would permit the lady to make use of 
ours for an hour or-so im the afternoon in 
order to rest. | agreed to this with 
pleasure, of course. He then. brought in 
his friends and introduced me. 

The Jady was one of the most beautiful 
women I have ever seen in my life. She 
was an Italian girl of twenty years,.a® Ro- 
man, with a clear, dark complexi6n, richly 
mantled with red. Her eyes were black and 
soft, and her hair was absolutely black. 
Her voicé was a rich, full, sweet contralto. 
Her husband was a Russian, considerably 
older than she, tall and of full habit, mag- 
nificently dressed, wearing a monocle and 
speaking English, although somewhat im- 
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“| HEARD the screams of a woman, and | saw on one of the 
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perfectly. He was frank and cordial, 
thanked us for the consideration shown to 
his wife, and at once we entered into sim- 
ple and friendly relations. Then in a few 
moments the youth and I withdrew, leaving 
the husband and wife alone together. 

The young man, | noticed, seemed to be 
in a state of excitement about something. 
He walked up and down nervously for a few 
moments, and then disappeared. I joined 
some Siberian acquaintances in the dining- 
room for tea and for such conversation as 
we could manage without an interpreter. 

The fact that there was a lady in our 
compartment had so completely slipped 
my mind by the time | came back from tea 
that | was quite startled, on opening the 
door of the compartment, to see my friend, 
the young man, sitting on a hassock at the 
feet of the Italian girl, and to find that | 
had abruptly broken into his ardent plead- 
ing with her to leave the older man and go 
away with him. | instantly-drew back; but 
they insisted on my coming in. The lady, 
without hesitation, appealed to me, saying 
that this young man wished her to leave 
her husband and go with him; but she 
seriously urged the objection that she re- 
quired a great deal of money, that her 
husband was rich and this young man 
was poor, and hadn’t she better stay with 
her husband? 

So then, at their urgency, | sat down with 
them to discuss this question, as one might 
discuss a matter of business policy on which 
there might be two opinions. The young 
man was earnest and impassioned, and 
seemed to feel that it was a question very 
easy to decide in accordance with his desire. 
I, for my part, urged on the young lady 
the judgment and experience of mankind 
as showing the wisdom of remaining within 
the lines of convention. I told her that 
the extraordinary sacrifices that a woman 
has to make in accepting an illegitimate love 
really destroy the social world for her, put 
her outside the pale, and prevent the 
possibility of realizing the very happiness 
that she seeks. | was quite embarrassed 
and awkward in meeting this appeal, and at 
the sudden entrance of the husband | felt 
the strain of the delicate situation. The 
young lady, however, did not seem put 
about in the least, but held out her hand to 
the man at the door and said ‘“‘Come in”’ in 
her rich and cordial voice. 

From an eager discussion of extremely 
personal matters the conversation veered 


‘ was going to Cannes. 


smoothly into perfectly general channels. 
Whether the husband had any suspicions 
or not, I did not know; but, after receiving 
his repeated thanks for my courtesy in al- 
lowing his wife to rest in my compartment, 
| breathed a great deal more freely as the 
door closed behind us—for my young 
friend had risen and gone out with me. But 
I did not go so quickly that I did not see 
the tears that glittered in the girl’s eyes as 
she cast a glance of sympathy and compre- 
hension at my companion, including me 
also in the glance, as if she felt that I under- 
stood, and was grateful to me. 

As the young man turned away to leave 
the compartment, there crossed his face 
such a look of suffering and hopelessness 
that, for the first time, I felt the grip 
of the situation. He was young, perhaps 
twenty-four. | felt with him his agon 
of despair, and | felt the burden of the 
sorrow of the world. I thought how much 
youth suffers, how much children suffer, 
how we older people fail to realize the 
strength of desire in them for what seems 
to us unimportant; and | knew in my soul 
the intolerable hours facing this youth. He 
1 could see how 
comfortless the blue sky, and the bright 
sun, and the foliage of the palm trees, and 
the sea would be to him. 

So the youth and | passed out. Then he 
told me that this girl was in the opera in 
Moscow, and had just been filling a short 
engagement in Vienna; and that she was 
not really the older man’s wife — that 
he had left a beautiful young wife in Mos- 
cow and had come to Vienna to induce this 
girl to go away with him. The youth told 
me that he himself was the man whom she 
loved, and that they had hoped to be mar- 
ried; but that illness in her family and serious 
misfortunes coming to him had made her 
feel that she must give him up. And so, 
when she had written him that she had 
been driven to yield to the persuasion 
of this older man, and that she had prom- 
ised, when she left Vienna, to go in his com- 
pany, he had hurried from Petrograd to 
watch over her departure from Vienna, and 
to persuade her, if possible, to be true to 
herself and to him. ; 

After dinner the tables were cleared off 
in the dining-car. We all sat there to- 
gether, waiting until the train should arrive 
in Venice at one o'clock in the morning. 
The girl continually expressed anxiety as 
to whether there would be gondolas to 
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meet the train. | reassured her that, this 
being an important express train, there 
would certainly be gondolas at the station. 
She seemed worried on this point. In due 
time we arrived in Venice, and | got my 
bags together and quickly secured one of 
the gondolas, of which there were several. 
Then I bade the young man good-by; but, 
as the other two were going to my hotel, 
| expected to meet them there. 

It was a moonlight night, and, partly 
under the influence of the love story that | 
had been living with all the afternoon and 
evening, and partly on account of the won- 
derful beauty of the Grand Canal in the 
moonlight, | felt more than ever before 
what an extraordinary stage setting Venice 
was for romance. I seemed to be gliding 
through the most wonderful theatrical stage 
set for some great romantic play. At the 
same time, the sense of fundamental disaster 
to those young people burdened my mind. 

Suddenly | heard the screams of a woman, 
and | saw on one of the landing-places a 
young girl struggling in the hands of two 
men, who were apparently trying to pre- 
vent her from dashing her head against the 
stone pavement. | directed my gondolier 
to take me to the landing. As we ap- 
proached the pier | saw in the moonlight 
two cloaked figures coming down toward 
the group of three, precisely as one sees 
figures marching down the stage in a medi- 
eval drama. These were gendarmes com- 
ing to investigate the cause of the commo- 
tion they had heard. I found that two 
peasants were trying to save a young girl 
from injuring herself. They had just pre- 
vented her from throwing herself into the 
canal. She was a working-girl, and the 
victim of unhappy love. This incident 
intensified my sadness. It seemed to me 
that all the world was suffering from the 
sorrows of love. 

This event delayed me somewhat in get- 
ting to the hotel, so that, although | had 
been the first one to leave the station, when 
I arrived at the hotel | found the Russian 
gentleman already there. As soon as he 
saw me he came to me, in a state of great 
anxiety and excitement. 

“Have you seen my wife?” he asked. 

I replied: ‘ Not since | left you at the 
station.” 

| asked him what had happened. He 
explained that, after he and the maid had 
finished having the baggage transferred to 
a gondola, he looked about for his wife, but 


could not see her. Then, as she knew 
where they were going, he thought that 
perhaps, by some mistake, she had started 
for the hotel in another gondola, and made 
haste to follow her. When he arrived, how- 
ever, she had not come. I suggested ap- 
plying to the police. He did not want to do 
that. Then I| realized how he was handi- 
capped. He could not have publicity — 
his own wife was in Moscow. It instantly 
occurred to me that the missing girl had 
probably gone on to Cannes with the young 
man,— | hoped that something of the kind 
had happened,— so | said: 

“Perhaps they have gone to Cannes.” 

“They!” he exclaimed. 

I said: “I mean your wife with the other 
people on the train.” 

The hotel proprietor suggested calling 
in a private detective. So they sent for 
an agent to investigate the girl’s disappear- 
ance. Then | retired for the night, hoping 
that the search might not be successful, but 
still fearing. 

When | came down for breakfast next 
morning | saw the Russian again, and 
learned that all inquiries had failed. He 
had decided to go to Cannes, and was 
leaving by the first good train out of Venice, 
left about the same 
time for Florence. As far as the detective 
could find out, the young woman had sim- 
ply vanished. The Russian did not say 
anything to me, but | thought he began to 
suspect that there was something between 
the girl and the young man. 

Ail the way from Petrograd to Venice 
everything had been covered with snow — 
absolutely the whole earth, down across 
the great plains, and then over the Styrian 
Alps between Vienna and Venice. But on 
the way to Florence the snow gradually 
diminished, and at Florence there was 
none. Although we were in mid-February, 
my second day there was one of singular 
clearness, sunshine, and warmth, a day 
free from the slightest movement of air. 
There are few scenes in the world more 
beautiful than Florence and the valley of 
the Arno; and the road leading up the slope 
to Fiesole furnishes the best point from 
which to see this beautiful city and land. 
As I drove up this road | saw a well remem- 
bered restaurant, where, in the glory and 
warmth of the day, tables had been set out 
of doors, with snowy linen and beautiful 
silver and great straw-covered flasks of 
Chianti. This was the place where my 


about nine-thirty. | 
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and I saw the Russian youth and the Roman girl” 
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wife and I, on the occasion of our first 
visit to Florence, had lunched with Mr. and 
Mrs. Timothy Cole. So naturally | stopped 
here for lunch, remembering the haricots 
verts sautés and omelet with fine herbs and 
the Chianti. In selecting a table, | went 
around the house to the side that over- 
looked Florence, which gave the full warmth 
of the sun, with the shelter of the house 
behind me; and | wished for the presence 
of those who had been here before with me. 

Suddenly | became aware of two other 
people, and | saw the Russian youth and 
the Roman girl. They were there, as | was, 
to enjoy the glory of the day. I had been 
thinking of them as | came up the hill. | had 
been thinking of the extraordinary beauty 
of the world, of the beauty of the hillsides, 
with the gray stone houses partly covered 
with trailing vines, and the fir trees against 
the sky-line, and the green fields and vine- 
yards. And then my mind had gone back 
to the exquisite beauty that | had once 
seen in the Greek isles, and | had thought 
of this young Roman girl, who had so much 
of the Greek in her beauty. 

And here they were! The thought of 
them merged into their actual presence. | 
had been sure that they had escaped to- 
had not been anxious but 


gether, so | 
relieved and happy as | thought of them. 


When I saw them here together, their 
faces were radiant with joy. They, and the 
scene of peaceful beauty, and the peace in 
my own soul, seemed to give the highest 
sum of beauty and happiness possible to 
this werld. 

They sprang up joyously to welcome me; 
and then a moment later the young man 
said, “How did you find us?” evidently 
fearing | had been seeking them. 

1 told him I had no idea that they were 
here. The girl asked me what had hap- 
pened, and | explained to her all that had 
occurred at the hotel, and what her “‘hus- 
band” had said. We sat down together, a 
very happy trio. 

Then | learned more fully the story of the 
young girl. Her younger brothers and sisters 
had been dependent upon her and her 
mother for support and education; but her 
mother had fallen ill and would have to go 
to a hospital. The young man’s misfor- 
tunes, coming at the same time, had filled 
her with despair and hopelessness. The per- 
suasion of the Russian who followed her to 
Vienna had shown her one way out of the 
situation; and she had made up her mind 


to give up the struggle and allow her respon- 
sibilities to be met for her, and to go away 
from Vienna in the company of the Rus- 
sian. But first of all she had written her 
long-time lover, whom she had hoped to 
marry, and told him of her terrible decision. 

After the first moment of surprise was 
over it seemed to me that they gave me an 
unexpectedly cordial greeting, and behaved 
toward me as to a friend who had done 
them a great service; and as we talked ‘to- 
gether | found that I had. It seems that 
the things I had said in our discussion 
on the train had tipped the balance in 
favor of the girl’s going with the young 
man, which would be the legitimate life. 
And inasmuch as | had seen them in 
trouble, and now was with them in their 
happiness, they attributed to me far greater 
importance in their affairs than really 
belonged to me. 

They told me how they had managed 
their get-away. While the Russian gentle- 
man and the maid were getting their lug- 
gage on the gondola, the young man, aban- 
doning his baggage and taking only one 
valise with him, had joined the young 
Roman girl, and had passed with her out on 
the other side of the station, away from 
Venice. He had made some quick arrange- 
ments in Vienna,— secured a peasant’s coat 
and hat for the girl, and for himself a work- 
ingman’s garments,— and when they got 
beyond the reach of the lights of the sta- 
tion they had quickly made this change, 
had thrown away the valise, and were 
apparently two Italian peasants. They had 
walked several miles to the nearest station 
where a train stopped. At five o’clock in 
the morning they had got a train, and had 
traveled third class to Florence. They had 
decided to be married, irrespective of any 
financial conditions. 

So, after a very happy breakfast, we 
planned what they should do in the future. 
We decided, that the young girl, for the 
present, should return to her home in Rome. 

| joined Mrs. McClure at Nervi, a winter 
resort on the Italian Riviera. Through 
the influence of Princess Arbelliani, we 
were able to remove the political injustice 
that had prevented the young man from 
exercising his profession as architect; and 
in due course, the formalities preceding 
marriage in Italy having been fulfilled, 
the young people were married. Mrs. 
McClure and I were honored guests at their 
wedding. 
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FORETELL THE FUTURE? 
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N beginning an inquiry into the possi- 

bility of foreknowing future events, it 

seems desirable to lay down certain 
preliminary principles. 

First, we are not concerned with prophe- 
cies confessedly founded on inference from 
known premises. History abounds in such 
forecasts, some of them amazingly shrewd 
and far-seeing. On December 25, 1753, 
thirty-six years before the outbreak of 
the French Revolution, Lord Chesterfield 
wrote: “All the symptoms which I| have 
ever met with in history, previous to great 
changes and revolutions in government, 
now exist, and daily increase, in France.” 
Arthur Young, the English economist, 
made a similar prediction. Burke prophe- 
sied that the French Revolution would end 
in a military despotism. Both Montes- 
quieu and Turgot (the latter in 1750) pre- 
dicted the revolt of England’s American 
colonies. Not long ago, Mr. Hilaire Belloc 
predicted, with surprising accuracy, the 
German attack upon Liége. 

These are remarkable efforts of the hu- 
man mind, thinking forward upon the basis 
of ascertained facts and tendencies. But 
with these “intelligent anticipations” we 
have nothing to do. We are concerned 
solely with supernormal foreknowledge — 
acquired, that is to say, by other means 
than ordinary inference and conjecture. 

Second, this inquiry has no essential con- 
nection with what is known as “spiritual- 
ism.” Even if we grant the existence of 
disembodied spirits and their power of 
communicating with the living, why should 
we suppose that they, any more than we, 
can see into the future? If it can be proved 
that they do possess this power, the fact 
will be very interesting; but it will be just 
as incomprehensible as the fact (if fact it 
be) that we ourselves possess such a power. 
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Third, in criticizing the evidence for su- 
pernormal prevision, | assume the reality, 
and indeed the frequency, of communica- 
tion between living mind and mind without 
the intervention of any of the known senses. 
This is now so generally admitted that it is 
scarcely worth while to insist on the point. 
Almost every one has some personal ex- 
perience of thought-reading. One of my 
most intimate friends, a very distinguished 
scholar, has the power of discerning with 
the utmost accuracy ideas and pictures in 
the minds of his wife and two daughters. 
| have myself seen numerous and con- 
vincing experiments. 

One evening, for instance, the father being 
out of the room and far out of hearing, the 
elder daughter said: “I think of grand- 
father, at the Harrow and Winchester 
cricket match, dropping hot cigar-ash on 
Miss Thompson’s parasol.’’ Returning to 
the room, the father, in far less time than 
it takes to write it, said: “This is grand- 
father — he’s at a cricket match — why, 
it’s absurd!—he seems to be dropping 
ashes on a lady’s parasol.” 

When he had again left the room, | asked 
the daughter whether she had ever tried 
thinking of a quotation instead of a scene. 
She had not done so, but said at once: “I 
think of ‘To be, or not to be.’”” On his re- 
turn, the father, with scarcely a pause, 
said: “This is not a scene — this is words. 
Oh, yes; it’s Hamlet’s soliloquy.” 


Telaesthesia 


These are trifling matters, but they afford 
absolute proof of the possibility of mind 
impressing mind without any intervention 
of speech or signs. Volumes might be filled 
with the authenticated record of other cases 
showing thought-transference operating at 
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far greater distances and on a larger scale. 
Some people doubt whether involuntary 
thought-transference is thoroughly proved; 
but the evidence seems to me overwhelming, 
and | propose to assume that ideas and 
pictures may be conveyed from one mind 
to another without any conscious intention 
on the part of either. It may be noted that 
people who have pinned their faith to the 
spiritualistic interpretation of supernormal 
phenomena are naturally inclined to mini- 
mize the possibilities of telepathy. 

That term is properly applied only to 
communication between one mind and an- 
other. The power of perceiving distant 
events without the intervention of any 
other mind is called “‘telaesthesia.””. Though 
it is not so thoroughly established as tele- 
pathy, there is good reason to believe that 
such a power exists. But it need scarcely 
be pointed out that the perception of dis- 
tant events while they are occurring is a 
totally different thing from the perception 
of events, whether near or far, which have 
nol yet occurred. 

Fourth, it must be noted that, in criticiz- 
ing alleged previsions and prophecies, a 
large allowance has to be made for coinci- 
dence. The most astounding coincidences 
stand on unquestionable record; and _ this 
we shall have to bear steadily in mind in 
the course of our investigation. 


The Story of the Queen of Clubs 


These preliminaries established, let us 
take some specimens of the sort of evidence 
with which we have to deal, and examine 
the various possible sources of error. Here 
is a typical story: 


Marie Hiérault, born in 1887, had her fortune 
told in childhood by a clairvoyant, who stated 
in writing that some terrible danger threatened 
her on, or soon after, January 14, 1907. On Janu- 
ary 18 of that year, Marie, with a friend named 
Lucette Yoquelet, went to a students’ féte, where 
she was elected Queen of Beauty. The title given 
her was “Dame d’Epées,” meaning literally 
“Lady of Swords’—the French term for the 
card that we call Queen of Clubs. That night 
she shared the room of her friend Lucette, and 
was found next morning with a Queen of Clubs 
pinned to her breast by a dagger which had trans- 
fixed her heart. Lucette Yoquelet had murdered 
her from jealousy; and at the trial the clairvoy- 
ant’s written prophecy was produced to show 
that the murderess was not responsible for her 
actions. 


If this could be proved it would be a most 
important piece of evidence; but, unfor- 


tunately, | have failed to find the slightest 
corroboration in newspapers of the date 
alleged. Paris would certainly have rung 
with the story of the beautiful girl found 
dead with the Queen of Clubs skewered to 
her breast; but no whisper of it is to be 
found in the Figaro or the Temps. Thus 
we are probably justified in writing it down 
as a mere romance. 

Close upon its heels, in M. Ernest 
Bozzano’s important book on “‘Premonitory 
Phenomena,” comes the following tale: 


In 1883 a large sum of money was stolen from 
the wardrobe of a certain Lady A., then living in 
Paris. A friend of Lady A.’s and her daughter's 
governess went together to consult a clairvoyant, 
who described te them, with the utmost preci- 
sion, the scene and the method of the robbery, but 
said that the thief would not be discovered. She 
added, however, that fwo years later he would be 
cuillotined; and two years later, in 1885, Lady 
A. was summoned to give evidence in the case of 
the notorious murderer, Marchandon, who was 
found to have been in her service at the date of 
the robbery. 


This story .is told with numerous details 
which I have omitted, since it is almost 
certainly untrue. The trial of Marchandon 
was reported at great length in both French 
and English papers, and mention is made of 
several employers whom he had robbed; 
but among them there is no trace of any 
Lady A. Had he been in the service of an 
English lady of distinction, it is inconceiv- 
able that the English papers should not 
have mentioned the fact. Here again, then, 
the romancer seems to have been at work. 


The Curious Case of Private Davis 


Now take a case that is much more worthy 
of attention: 


In August, 1863, the 53d Ohio Regiment was 
encamped at Messenger’s Fort, east of Vicksburg 
The colonel being on leave, Major E. C. Dawes 
was in command. One day General Hugh Ewing 
told him that the division would soon move south 
to Natchez. Returning to -his quarters, he came 
upon a middle-aged Welsh private named Davis, 
and told him the news he had just received. 
“No,” said Davis; “the division is not going to 
Natchez; the regiment is not going.” “How do 
you know?” said Major Dawes, a little nettled 
“When did you take command of the army?” 
“1 do not wish to be disrespectful,”’ replied Davis, 
“but we are not going to Natchez. | can see the 
troops marching off the transports at Memphis, 
and | can not see any more.” He then explained 
that “these things came to him in dreams, and 
they always came true.” “How do you know 
they are our troops?” asked the Major. “I can 
see you on the deck, pointing.” ‘‘Where are 
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you?” “lam not there.” “Are you going to get 
a furlough?” ‘No; | am going to die.”” Major 
Dawes related the incident to Lieutenant E. H. 
Ball (who testifies to the fact), and asked him to 
put Davis on some light duty, as he seemed “a 
little off his base.” Davis did, in fact, die. The 
regiment was ordered up the river to Memphis. 
On its arrival, the Major saw the Colonel standing 
on the wharf, pointed him out to the adjutant 
who was standing at his side, and as he did so 
realized that he was exactly fulfilling the Welsh- 
man’s prediction. 

If this story is true, it is alone sufficient 
to prove that fragments of the future, 
glimpses of things to come, can somehow 
or other impress themselves upon our con- 
sciousness. It is absurd to suppose that 
Davis made a haphazard guess that came 
true by chance. The general expectation 
in camp was that the next move would be 
toward Mobile. There was not the slight- 
est reason to anticipate a northward course. 
Even if Davis had, by extraordinary acute- 
ness, divined what strategy would dictate, 
that would not account for his foresight of 
his own death, and of the Major standing 
on the deck and pointing. 

But is the story true? It was written 
down in great detail by Major Dawes, and 
fully corroborated by Lieutenant Ball — 
but not until 1893, thirty years after the 
event. The possibilities of error, even in 
honest testimony, are so numerous that 
skepticism is justified in declining to accept 
this as a perfectly authenticated case. 


Here is a story of another type: 


Mr. Andrew Lang relates that on June 15, 1898, 
a lady well known to him “and in various fields 
of literature’’ told him that, calling on another 
lady the day before, she had seen a vision of a 
man, unknown to her, who thrust a knife into her 
friend's left side. Mr. Lang offered to bet a hun- 
dred pounds against the fulfilment of the vision. 
In the autumn his friend, again calling at the 
same house, encountered the man of her vision 
on the door-step. Entering, she found her friend 
dying as the result of an operation on her left side, 
performed by the surgeon whom she had met 
leaving the house 


It is very difficult to doubt the facts of 
this case. No one who knew Andrew Lang 
would suspect him of deliberately lying in 
such a matter. But if we look at the dates 
(though that of the operation is vague) 
we see that only three or four months 
elapsed between the two visits. It is there- 
fore extremely probable that the lady who 
died already knew in June that she would 
have to undergo a critical operation in the 
autumn. If this was so, there is nothing 
improbable in the theory that the idea that 


was haunting her, of a surgeon plunging a 
knife into her side, was involuntarily trans- 
mitted to her friend’s mind. Unless it can 
be proved that the afflicted lady did not, 
on June 14, anticipate any operation, we 
must remove this case from the category of 
previsions. It was simply an expectation 
normally existing in one mind and con- 
veyed by telepathy to another mind. The 
alleged recognition of the surgeon need not 
surprise us. Perhaps his patient visualized 
his face so clearly that she did actually 
convey some semblance of it to her friend’s 
mind. Perhaps, on the other hand, the 
recognition was -retrospective — that is to 
say, the percipient may quite honestly 
have imagined, after learning who the sur- 
geon was, that his were the features she 
had seen in her vision. 


A Man Who “‘ Dreamed’’ the Derby 
Winner 


Let us now look at another typical exam- 
ple of apparent precognition. Every night 
in the year there are probably thousands 
of people dreaming of the results of horse- 
races, and some of them will certainly 
“spot the winner.” But if a man can be 
shown to have dreamed of the victory of a 
horse whose name was previously unknown 
to him, the case will certainly strike us at 
first sight as one of supernormal fore- 
knowledge. 


Such a case is that of Captain Robert Marshall, 
a well known English playwright, now dead. 
He averred that, being in barracks at Halifax in 
1892, he dreamed, several nights before the race 
for the Derby was run, that a horse named Sir 
Hugo won it. He had no knowledge, he said, of 
the existence of such a horse. It was found to be 
an “outsider” in thé betting (at 40 to 1); and he 
and one of his brother officers whom he told of 
the dream backed it and won considerable sums. 


There is no reason to doubt these facts. 
But the brother officer, Captain Fedden, 
who shared in Captain Marshall’s good for- 
tune, gives some details that throw a new 
light on the case. Marshall, he says, re- 
lated that he had seen in his dream a horse 
passing the winning-post, and the crowd 
shouting, “Hugo victor! Hugo victor!” 
Now, he bad been reading a book by Victor 
Hugo before be went to sleep. 

At once the matter assumes a different 
complexion. The prophecy sinks into a 
coincidence, through certainly a strange 
one.’ That the name Victor Hugo should 
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have suggested the dream is quite in the 
ordinary course of dream-experience; and, 
though Marshall was doubtless sincere in 
declaring he did not know that Sir Hugo 
was entered for the race, it is highly prob- 
able that the name had caught his eye in 
a list of horses and had been registered in 
his subconscious memory. Of the exist- 
ence of such a faculty there can be no 
doubt whatever. There remains, however, 
the remarkable fact that the obscure horse 
whose name had, by an odd series of 
chances, presented itself in Marshall’s 
dream should actually have won the race. 
Whittle it down as we may, this is a striking 
circumstance. Those who are so inclined 
may suspect the intervention of some super- 
normal force; but of this there is nothing 
that can be called proof. 

| have grouped these stories together 
because they illustrate some of the main 
points that must be borne in mind in this 
inquiry. We must be on our guard against 
(1) sheer lying; (2) involuntary misrecol- 
lection and misrepresentation; (3) mistak- 
ing for precognition knowledge acquired by 
telepathy or telaesthesia; (4) the accept- 
ance of mere coincidences as evidence of 
supernormal prevision. 


Some Authentic Cases of Foreknowledge 


Having enumerated the chief sources of 
error, | will now set forth one or two of the 
cases in which error seems to be out of the 
question — cases which render it extremely 
probable that shreds, patches, scraps of 
the future, can, somehow or other, be 
brought within mortal ken. The inquiry 
would scarcely be worth pursuing if it were 
only to prove ~— what most of us are ready 
to assume without proof — that the age- 
old belief in the possibility of foreknowledge 
is a sheer illusion. 

The following incident, though not quite 
conclusive, is at least very curious: 


\ clairvoyant named Alexis Didier, hypnotized 
by a certain Dr. Marcillet, was well known in 
Paris in 1847. An Italian journalist named Vec- 
chi was present at one of his sittings, and, direct- 
ing the mind of the clairvoyant to Rome, received 
from him a good deal of information as to the en- 
vironment and actions of his (Vecchi’s) friends. 
In the course of his mental wanderings in Rome, 
the clairvoyant, says Vecchi, “passed before the 
Pantheon, and predicted to me that this monu- 
ment, dedicated by Agrippa to all the gods, would 
in the future be devoted to more solemn and wholly 
Italian uses (avrebbe avuto in seguito una des- 
tinazione piu solenne e tutta italiana). Though 


1 questioned him closely, | could not ascertain 
what he meant by these words.” 


This statement was published in a Turin 
scientific journal in 1847. I have not seen 
that journal, but | have seen (what is 
equally good as evidence) the above passage 
quoted in a book published in Milan in 
1867, “‘I Misteri del Moderno Spiritismo,” 
by Francesco Guidi. Neither in 1847 nor 
in 1867 could any human being know by 
normal means that in 1870 Rome, wrested 
from the Pope, would become the capital 
of a united Italy, and that in 1878 a decree 
of the Italian Parliament would set apart 
the Pantheon to serve as the burial-place 
of the Italian kings. This was so far 
from being a normal probability that 
neither Vecchi, who wrote down the pro- 
phecy in 1847, nor Guidi, who quoted 
it twenty years later, could guess what 
it meant. Yet there it stands in cold 
print — the assertion, made thirty-one 
vears in advance, that the Pantheon was 
destined to “more solemn* and wholly 
Italian” uses. 

Here, however, it is possible to take 
refuge in the theory of coincidence. It is 
possible that same influence (perhaps a 
vague patriotic aspiration in Vecchi’s own 
mind) may have suggested to the young 
French clairvoyant a random remark which 
happened, almost miraculously, to hit the 
nail on the head. The prophecy lacks that 
definiteness of deta:l that is necessary to 
rule out the idea of chance. If, for in- 
stance, the date had been mentioned on 
which the Pantheon would be transferred 
to “wholly Italian” uses, the incident 
would have been more conclusive. The 
following case is not subject to this criti- 
cism. It includes a number of details the 
very triviality of which places guess-work 
entirely out of the question. 


A Remarkable Case of Automatic Writing 


Mrs. A. W. Verrall, the wife (now the 
widow) of one of the most eminent Greek 
scholars of our time, has been for many 
years a very fertile “automatic writer.” 
She is a lady of the highest character, per- 
sonally known to me, and intimately known 
to intimate friends of mine. Her automatic 
writing purports, in some cases at any rate, 
to be inspired by the spirit of the late F. W. 


*iIn 1847 it was simply one of the countless churches of 


Rome, known as Santa Maria Rotonda. 
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Myers, author of “Human Personality”; 
but the question of its origin does not here 
concern wus. 


On November 11, 1901, Mrs. Verrall’s pencil 
wrote’ “Nothing too mean, the trivial helps, 
gives confidence. Hence this. Frost and a candle 
in the dim light. Marmontel. He was reading 
on a sofa, or in bed there was only a candle’s 
light. She will surely remember this. The book 
was lent, not his own he talked about it.” The 
name Marmontel conveyed no meaning to Mrs 
Verrall, who, however, made some inquiries in 
the hope of elucidating these cryptic utterances 
— without any result. More than a month later, 
on December 17, 1901, her script returned to the 
subject, thus: “I wanted to write. Marmontel 
is right. It was a French book —a memoir, | 
think. Passy may help Souvenirs de Passy or 
Fleury. Marmontel (sic) was not on the cover 
the book was bound and was lent two 
in old-fashioned binding and print. It is not in 
any papers it is an attempt to make some one 
remember an incident.”” This left the matter 
as obscure as ever, and s@it remained for some 
time. On March 1, 1902, a friend of Professor 
and Mrs. Verrall, Mr. Edward Marsh, paid them 
a visit at Cambridge. He mentioned in the 
course of conversation that he had been reading 
Marmontel’s Memoirs. This led to further in- 
quiry, and it appeared that he had been reading 
the book at a hotel in Paris on February 20, in 
bed, and on February 21, lying on two chairs 
in both cases by candle-light. The weather was 


volumes 


cold but (he thought) not frosty. The book had 
been borrowed from the London Library, and 
was one of a set of three (not two) volumes. The 
name Marmontel was on the cover, and the bind- 
ing, though not new, could ‘scarcely be called old- 
fashioned The name Fleury (Mr. Marsh said 
occurred more than once in the book, but Passy 
suggested nothing to him. On his return to Lon- 
don, however, he looked up the volume, and 
found that, in the pages he had read on Febru- 
ary 21, a story was told in which Cardinal Fleury 
interfered in the fortunes of a man whose resi- 
dence at Passy was frequently mentioned 


| confess | do not see any escape from the 


acceptance of this as an instance of super- 


normal foreknowledge. The good faith of 
Mrs. Verrall and of Mr. Marsh 
is personally known to me) is 
above suspicion. There is not the slightest 
doubt that on November 11 and December 
17, 1901, Mrs. Verrall did put on paper, in 
considerable detail, an incident that did 
not occur in real life until February 20 and 
21, 1902. One or two of the details were 
wrong, but it is evident that either in Mrs. 
Verrall’s mind, or in some other mind that 
guided her hand, there existed, on Novem- 
ber 11, a fairly definite picture of a scene 
that was not to occur until some thirteen 
weeks later. 


(who also 
absolutely 
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Fraud is out of the question; telepathy 
is out of the question; coincidence is out 
of the question. The fact that no men- 
tion was made of the person to whom the 
incident was to occur certainly seems to 
suggest the action of some intelligence 
deliberately purposing to give proof of 
supernormal power. Had Mr. Marsh been 
in any way indicated, Mrs. Verrall would 
doubtless have communicated with him 
and-so spoiled the test. I have inquired of 
Mr. Marsh whether, supposing some dis- 
embodied spirit to be concerned in the case, 
its influence could have guided him to the 
choice of Marmontel, and set the scene, as 
it were, in the Parisian hotel, thus bringing 
about the fulfilment of its own prophecy; 
but, from what he tells me, any such ex- 
planation of the facts seems wildly im- 
probable. 

Several other passages pointing to fore- 
knowledge on trivial matters occur in Mrs. 
Verrall’s script, along with a good mary 
passages that purport to be prophetic but 
have met with no recognizable fulfilment. 
One very strange case may be briefly noted. 
On the night of May 11; 1901, there oc- 
curred in the script the Latin phrase, 
“calx pedibus inhaerens difficultatem su- 
peravit”—“chalk adhering to the feet 
overcame the difficulty”— along with a 
rough drawing of a bird with a grotesque, 
half-human face. This was wholly unex- 
plained until, om May 16, Mrs, Verrall saw 
in a newspaper the statement that, on the 
night of May 11-12, two young men had 
sat up in their chambers in London in order 
to solve the mystery of certain alleged 
hauntings. They had strewn powdered 
chalk on the floor of two empty rooms ad- 
joining that in which they sat; and the 
chief result of their vigil had been the dis- 
covery in the powdered chalk of what ap- 
peared to be the very distinct footprints, 
eighteen in number, of a bird about the size 
of a turkey. Mrs. Verrall’s writing was 
made at 11.10 Pp. M.; the footprints were 
made at some time between 12.56 and 2; 
so that there is no possibility of thought- 
transference from the young men in London 
to Mrs. Verrall in Cambridge. 


wo Trivial but Well Authenticated 
Previsions 
I will include in this section two per- 
fectly trivial but very well authenticated 
dream-previsions. “Trifles light as air” 


are often, in this inquiry, weightier than 
more serious matter. Death and disaster 
are apt to over-stimulate the imagination 
and unbalance the critical sense; but in the 
two cases following there is no room for in- 
voluntary error, and we can not disbelieve 
them except on the assumption that the 
narrators and witnesses are wantonly lying. 


Mrs. Atlay, wife of the Right Rev. James 
Atlay, Bishop of Hereford from 1868 to 1894, 
dreamed one night that, after reading prayers 
in the hall of the palace (the Bishop being absent 
from home), she opened the dining-room door, 
and saw, standing between the table and the side- 
board, an enormous pig. On going down to read 
prayers, she found her children and their gover- 
ness already in the hall, and told them of her 
dream, which had been very vivid. Prayers over, 
she opened the dining-room door, and there stood 
the pig, just as she had seen it in her dream. It 
was not a case of telaesthesia, for it was found, 
on inquiry, that the pig had escaped from its sty 
during the time of prayers, and therefore after 
Mrs. Atlay had narrated her dream. The gover- 
ness, Miss Emily Nimmo, corroborates, writing, 
“| heard Mrs. Atlay tell the dream when she 
came into the hall "before prayers.” F.W. Myers 
inquired whether the dream could have been sug- 
gested by any sounds proceeding from the pig- 
sty and heard by Mrs. Atlay in her sleep; «but 
the reply was that the pig-sty was far out of 
hearing. 


The second: dream likewise concerns the 
escape of an animal. 


Mrs. C., living in Kensington, London, dreamed 
that she was pursued by a monkey, a creature of 
which she had a peculiar horror. “ Thinking,” 
she wrote, “that | should be better able to throw 
off the impression of my dream if | told it, | men- 
tioned it to my family, and my husband recom- 
mended a short walk.” In consequence, and 
quite contrary to ber custom, she took her children 
out for a morning walk, which led them past the 
high garden walls of Argyll Lodge, the residence 
of the Duke of Argyll. To her horror, she saw on 
the roof of the coach-house “‘the very monkey of 
her dream.” Her exclamation attracted the at- 
tention of the animal, and he came hopping along 
the top of the wall, while she and her children 
fled panic-stricken, and escaped without any 
accident. She had told her dream to “at least six 
persons”’ before going out; and her husband and 
her nursemaid corroborate. The late Duke of 
Argyll (then Marquis of Lorne) also bore witness 
to the fact that a monkey was kept in the stables 
of Argyll Lodge. 


It will be noted that in this case the 
dream contributes to its own fulfilment; 
for it was to shake off the impression of it 
that Mrs. C. went for an unaccustomed 
walk, and consequently saw the monkey. 

We have, then, in this section, a prophecy 
thirty-one years in advance of an event 
depending on vast political changes; a fore- 
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sketch, so to speak, of an unimportant 
scene, to occur after thirteen weeks; and 
two dream-impressions, a few hours in ad- 
vance, of slight but highly unusual occur- 
rences. In the two latter cases, coinci- 
dence can not be quite ruled out. It may 
be said: “‘Thousands of women probably 
dream every night of seeing strange ani- 
mals; it is but natural that, in an infini- 
tesimal percentage of cases, some approach 
to realization should follow the dream.” 
We might, on this theory, dismiss Mrs. 
C.’s experience; for no great weight can 
be attached to her impression that the 
monkey she saw was “the very monkey of 
her dream.” But in Mrs. Atlay’s case the 
dream foreshadowed the exact time and 
place where the animal was to be seen; and, 
if this be so, the theory of coincidence can 
with difficulty be maintained. 

But the Marmontel case remains the most 
conclusive. It seems to place beyond all 
dispute the fact thatthe future is not 
wholly inaccessible to the human mind — 
that portions of it, at any rate, do some- 
where and somehow actually exist before 
they materialize themselves in space and 
time. If we are forced to admit this in 
even one instance, the balance of proba- 
bility in favor of coincidence is consider- 
ably reduced. Our reasoning may run thus: 
Since, in the Marmontel case, causation and 
rot chance is clearly at work, it becomes 
less reasonable to cling to the extremely 
improbable hypothesis that the Atlay case 
was due to chance and not causation. 


The Most Interesting Prophecies Are 
All Modern 


Having indicated that the results of our 
inquiry are not likely to be purely nega- 
tive, — that there is, as the saying goes, 
“something in” the phenomena we are 
examining, — | may now proceed to a gen- 
eral survey of the extent and nature of 
the evidence with which we have to deal. 

Almost all that is of any value is modern 
and even recent. There has been, indeed, 
from the earliest ages, a general belief in 
the possibility of precognition; but the 
very fact of its being commonly accepted 
made people either omit to record instances 
of it, or record them so loosely and vaguely 
that we are forced to lay it down, like the 
Judge in “Pickwick,” that “what the his- 
torian says is not evidence.” There is no 
difficulty in believing that a soothsayer 


warned Caesar to “beware the Ides . 
March”; but who is to prove that he hac 
not, by normal means, got on the track 0! 
the conspiracy? People do not think o 
gathering and sifting the testimony to o 
currences that they do not think of doubt- 
ing. It is a skeptical generation that col- 
lects evidence. 

Not only is there little that can hx 
called evidence in the past — there is eve: 
a scarcity of curious and interesting stories 
It seems a paradox that prophecy, or 
alleged prophecy, should’ have becom 
much more interesting and abundant just 
when most people had ceased to believe in 
it; but I have already indicated the prob- 
able explanation. 

Picturesque stories multiply quite re- 
markably as we approach our own time 
Clarendon devotes several pages to a cir- 
cumstantial account of the warning of ap- 
proaching danger conveyed to the Duke of 
Buckingham, before his assassination in 
1628, by a thrice-repeated vision of his 
father, appearing (oddly enough) to a third 
person only remotely connected with the 
family. There is no reason to regard this 
as anything more than one of the stories 
that seem to grow up spontaneously after 
any remarkable event. Two or three note- 
worthy stories of crystal-gazing come to 
us from the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, but it would take too long to 
examine them. 

Arriving at the nineteenth century, we 
reach the period of examination and aties- 
tation. The sources from which material 
is derived are various; but the great bulk 
of it we owe to -the interest in “psycii- 
cal research” which is indubitably to be 
traced back to the “spiritualistic” move- 
ment that originated in America about the 
middle of the century. The “Proceedings” 
of the English and American Societies for 
Psychical Research are storehouses of 
closely examined evidence, and French and 
Italian publications of a like nature con- 
tribute not a little. The professedly spirit- 
ualistic papers are naturally less critical in 
the matter of evidence; but some of the 
material they contain is quite worthy of 
examination. 


Three Hundred Cases of Alleged 
Premonition 


| have before me notes of something like 
three hundred cases of alleged premonition, 
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dating from the past half century. 
represent only 


These 
a selection from the avail- 
able material: a great number of cases | 
have rejected as being too insignificant or 
too imperfectly attested. Of course, | 
not mean that I believe all the three hun- 
dred to be genuine cases of precognition: 
they are simply those that struck me as 
sufficiently plausible or curious to be worth 
consideration. 


do 


“ SHE ENCOUNTERED the 


step. Entering the house, 


man of bi 


sbeé 
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The methods by which the alleged fore- 
knowledge attained are very various 
In considerably more than half the cases it 
comes in. dreams sometimes symbolic, 
but far more often a prefiguring of the 
actual event or some part of it. Then, we 
good many hallucinations: 
hallucinations (like the 
ot Joan of Arc, which seem to have conveyed 
to her some prescience of her own fate); a 
few crystal some prophecies by 


1S 


have a some 


auditory “voices” 


\ isions: 


r viston on the door- 


found ber friend dying” 
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persons in hypnotic trance; some by 
mediums purporting to be under spiritual 
“control”; some by automatic writers; a 
few by astrologers and palmists; and some 
cases of pure presentiment, borne in upon 
the mind through no recognizable channel. 
Here let me say that | do not think that 
evidence of predictions by even astrologers 
and palmists is entirely to be rejected. The 
theoretic bases of their “sciences” are, in 
my opinion, absurd; but the mere fact of a 
mind being placed in a receptive or inquir- 
ing attitude may in some instances enable 
some shred of foreknowledge to reach it. 
The one point which all the evidence proves 
beyond dispute is that, if foreknowledge 
comes at all, it comes in the most capricious 
and incalculable ways. 


Death the Fact Most Frequently Foreseen 


As to the subject matter of the previ- 
sions, that also is extremely various. In a 
majority of cases, but not in an overwhelm- 
ing majority, the fact foreseen is death. 
It may be the death of the percipient, or 
that of a friend or relation, or that of a total 
stranger. The foreknowledge of accidents, 
too, is frequent—sometimes of fatal or 
serious accidents, sometimes of the merest 
mishap. Many great catastrophes — earth- 
quakes, shipwrecks, assassinations — are al- 
leged to have been foreseen and foretold, 
sometimes in more than one quarter. In a 
certain number of cases (less than a score) 
foreknowledge is alleged to have averted or 
mitigated a threatened accident. On the 
other hand, there are a few cases in which 
fulfilment (whether death or accident) was 
pretty clearly due to the expectation set up 
by some dream or premonition. Then, we 
have instances of foreknowledge of the re- 
sult of examinations, races, and lottery 
drawings. And, finally, there is a large crop 
of the purest trivialities — some of them 
even more trivial than the Marmontel case. 

For instance, there is a prediction by a 
spirit “control” to Dr. van Eeden that he 
will get “red sauce with fish at dinner” in 
another city four days ahead, and that “it 
will not suit him.” The red sauce duly ap- 
peared, but did the Doctor no harm. He 
afterward pointed this out to the “con- 
trol,” which replied: “Are \.w a_ vege- 
table man?” Dr. van Eede . asserts .that 
the fact of his being a veg: in, to whom 
fish was therefore unsuitable, could not 
possibly be known to the medium through 


whom the “control” spoke. It is also d 
clared impossible that the menu of the di 
ner could have been known by norm 
means to the medium; and, if this be s 
the incident is just as important, from t! 
point of view of science, as the foretelliy 
of a conflagration or an earthquake. 

In a few cases, foreknowledge is alleg: 
to take very long shots into the futur: 
Putting aside as more than doubtful t! 
predictions of the Brahan Seer, which wer 
not fulfilled for something like a centur 
and a half, we find cases of foreknowledg 
extending over the best part of a lifetim: 
from youth to old age. The prediction o 
the “wholly Italian” destiny of the Pan 
theon covered a period of thirty-one years 
In several cases death is predicted five, six, 
or even eight years ahead; and ‘one yea: 
is a not unusual interval between prophecy 
and fulfilment. But the great majority of 
previsions cover a comparatively brief 
period, varying from a few months to a 
few minutes. This is, of course, what one 
would expect on the assumption of a true 
analogy between time and space. If we 
think of the future’ as a vast landscape 
spread out behind a curtain, in which oc- 
casional rifts or eye-holes present them- 
selves, it seems very natural that we should 
see the foreground and the middle distance 
more clearly than the far horizon. But we 
have no sufficient ground (unless it be the 
very facts we are considering) for thinking 
that this analogy holds good. The method 
or methods of foreknowledge are so incon- 
ceivable that we can give no a priori reason 
why the immediate future should be more 
accessible to us than the abyss of time. 

In arranging, my material, | shall adopt 
a rough classification according to the sub- 
ject matter of the foreknowledge in ques- 
tion. I shall deal first with prevision of 
great public events; then with warnings 
of death; then with accidents, great and 
small; and, finally, with trivialities, under 
which head | include everything that in- 
volves neither death nor disaster. It will 
save space if | say once for all that where | 
make no remark as to the authentication of 
a case, it may be assumed that | consider it 
fairly good. 


The Shooting of Mr. Perceval 


A noteworthy case of a dream-prevision 
of a public event meets us in the second 
decade of the nineteenth century. 
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On the 2d or 3d of May, 1812, John Williams, 
a mine superintendent living in Cornwall, dreamed 
three times in one night that he was in the lobby 
of the House of Commons, and there saw a small 
man wearing a blue coat shot in the left breast 
by another man in a brown coat. Inquiring who 
the small man was, he was told that it was the 
Chancellor, and took this to mean the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He was much impressed by 
the dream, and told it to his wife, his children, 
ind several friends whom he consulted as to 
whether he ought not to go to London and warn 
the Minister in question. They dissuaded him; 
and on the evening of May 11 Mr. Perceval was 
assassinated by John Bellingham at the place and 
in the manner indicated. The dream was not 
written down until twenty years later, but then 
it was solemnly attested by Williams, who seems 
‘to have been a man of good character; and there 
is some independent evidence of his having spoken 
of it before the fulfilment. 


He did not improve his case by asserting 
that the dream “coincided in all respects” 

-even down to the colors of clothes and 
buttons —— with a print of the assassina- 
tion that was afterward issued. It is mani- 
festly improbable that the artist ascertained 
exactly the costume of the two main actors 
in the scene. But the dreamer may quite 
unconsciously have suffered his memory 
of the dream-scene to merge with the pic- 
torial representation of the event. This 


detail, though it certainly does not add to 
the credibility of the narrative, can not be 
said to impair it. 

A more momentous assassination is also 
said to have been the subject of a premoni- 
tion, though its purport was unhappily mis- 
taken. 


Gideon Welles, then Secretary of the Navy, 
was present at the meeting of President Lin- 
coln’s Cabinet on April 14, 1865, and three 
days later wrote as follows in his diary: “In- 
quiry had been made as to Army news, .. . 
and especially if any information had been re- 
ceived from Sherman. . . . General Grant said 
he was hourly expecting word. The President 
remarked it would, he had no doubt, come soon, 
and come favorable, for he had last night the 
usual dream which had preceded nearly every 
great and important event of the War. Gener- 
ally the news had been favorable which suc- 
ceeded his dream, and the dream itself was al- 
ways the same. I inquired what this remarkable 
dream could be. He said it related to my ele- 
ment, the water; that he seemed to be in some 
singular, indescribable vessel, and that he was 
moving with great rapidity toward an indefinite 
shore; that he had this dream preceding Sumter, 
Bull Run, Antietam, Gettysburg, Stone River, 
Vicksburg, Wilmington, etc. ‘I had,’ the 
President remarked, ‘this strange dream again 
last night, and we shall, judging from the past, 
have great news very soon — | think it must be 
from Sherman. My thoughts are in that direc- 


tion, as are most of yours.’”’ Another account, 
for which | can find no authority, makes him say: 
“My thoughts are in that direction, and | know 
of no other very important event which is likely 
just now to occur.”” The next night, as all the 
world knows, Abraham Lincoln was assassinated. 


The Premonitory Dream 


This species of symbolic, or rather cryp- 
tic, dream is one of the most frequently 
alleged forms of premonition. Sometimes 
the dream takes a grotesque form. We 
hear of a lady who always dreams. of a baby 
in a bath before the death of friends; and 
of another who dreams of riding through 
muddy water on a white pony. There is 
a curious and strongly attested American 
case of a lady who, when a friend was about 
to die, used always to dream of seeing that 
friend in a carriage, drawn by one white 
and one black horse, disappearing into a 
forest. On one occasion this lady’s hus- 
band was declared by his doctor to be dead, 
and lay as one dead for half an hour; but 
his wife maintained that he would recover, 
because, in a dream, she had seen him in the 
fatal carriage, but had run and stopped it 
before it entered the wood. The dream is 
said to have taken place some days before 
the husband (a doctor) fell ill; otherwise 
we might assume it to symbolize the lady’s 
fears and hopes for her husband’s life, and 
regard as a coincidence the fact that he 
recovered after so near an approach to 
death. 

Lord Roberts relates that when he was 
a young man at Peshawar, his father, in 
command at that station, insisted on coun- 
termanding a dance because he had twice 
had a dream that always portended the 
death of a near relative. Next morning’s 
post brought news of the death of General 
Roberts’ daughter (Lord Roberts’ sister) 
et Lahore. In this case, judging from the 
distance of the places, the death probably 
preceded one, if not both, of the dreams. 
Nevertheless it is clear that General Rob- 
erts was accustomed to dreaming dreams 
that he held to be premonitory. 

Before leaving this subject, 1 ought to 
mention a piece of negative evidence which 
| have at first hand. A gentleman who be- 
lieved that a particular dream to which he 
was subject always portended disaster, ar- 
ranged wit® a lady whom | know to send her 
a postal g@s¢,whenever the dream occurred, 
so that the sequel might be noted. The 
lady assures me that in the course of a year 
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he has sent her several such cards, and in 
no case has any notable event ensued. 


A Circumstantial Prediction of the 
Messina Earthquake 


There are several alleged predictions of 
the San Francisco earthquake, but none 
seems to have much evidential value. Of 
the Messina catastrophe, also, at least three 
previsions are narrated. The grandfather 
of a Sicilian countess is said to have ap- 
peared to her in a dream and warned her to 
prevent her husband and son from going to 
their palace on the fatal night, whereby 
their lives were saved. A little girl, who in 
other instances had shown clairvoyant 
gifts, is said to have told her mother, who 
was putting her to bed on the night of the 
disaster, that she was preparing her for the 
grave. For neither of these cases, however, 
is there much evidence. The third is, at all 
events, very circumstantial. 


It is said that on December 2, 1908, a lady 
of the Roman aristocracy, who was subject to 
neurasthenia and hysteria, sent for Dr. Santi, a 
well known nerve specialist, told him that she had 
had a dream-vision of Messina destroyed “by land 
and sea,”’ and declared that the disaster would 
occur on the 8th, 18th, or 28th of December. 
This warning she wrote down, and begged the 
doctor to forward it to the King of Italy, to in- 
duce him to order the evacuation of Messina. 
“On the 7th, 8th, and 27th the lady’s hysteria 
returned, to disappear only when her prediction 
was actually realized on the fata! 28th.” Dr. 
Santi, regarding the warning as a mere aberra- 
tion, did not send the letter to the King, but kept 
it, and is said to have reported the occurrence 
early in January to the Italian Academy of Medi- 
cine. 


If this letter could be produced it would 
be a notable piece of evidence. Unfortu- 
nately, the war has interrupted my efforts to 
get into touch with Dr. Santi. The “Bul- 
letin” of the Reale Accademia Medica d@ 
Roma contains no mention of the circum- 
stance; but this may not be the body to 
which Dr. Santi is said to have made his 
report. 

Of the loss of the Titanic there is one 
perfectly attested premonition. 


On the 23d of March the Hon. J. Cannon 
Middleton booked a passage on the ill-fated ship, 
which was announced to sail on April 10. About 
the end of March he dreamed that he saw her 
floating keel upward, her passengers and crew 
swimming round her. The same dream was re- 
peated the following night. Though feeling very 
uneasy, he told no one and took no action. But 
on April 4 he received a cable suggesting, for 


business reasons, that he postpone his journey 
He consequently canceled his ticket, and then 
selated his dream to his wife and three friends. 
all of whom testify to his having done so. He also 
produces as evidence his canceled ticket and the 
cable delaying his journey. 


Here the facts seem to be beyond dis- 
pute; but it is, of course, impossible to 
rule out the theory of coincidence. It 
should be noted, however, that Mr. Mid- 
dleton had crossed the Atlantic a dozen 
times, and had never before had any such 
premonition or felt any nervousness. The 
coincidence that, just on this occasion, he 
should twice have a warning dream is cer- 
tainly very strange. 

There is another story of an officer, whose 
name is known to me, looking at a picture 
of the Titanic in an illustrated paper, after 
she had sailed, and feeling a sudden pre- 
sentiment of disaster so strong that he 
wrote a letter on the subject to the White 
Star Company. 

As to the foundering of the Empress of 
Ireland a more remarkable story is told. 


It is said that the nephew of a Canadian busi- 
ness man went, about a year before the wreck, to 
consult a clairvoyant or palmist in London. In 
the middle of the consultation the “sensitive” 
said: “Here | get something very strange — it 
does not refer to you, but to some one nearly con- 
nected with you. I see a great ship lying on its 
side in the water, and your friend, with many 
other people, walking on its side, over the port- 
holes, as though it were the dec!:.” Scmething 
led the nephew to associate this vision with his 
uncle, and he wrote giving him an account of the 
affair — a letter which is said still to exist. The 
uncle, with his wife, embarked on the Empress 
of Ireland, and remembered nothing of the inci- 

ent until he found himself actually walking on 
the level side of the sinking ship. His wife was 
lost, he was saved; and he told the story to a 
friend of mine who crossed the Atlantic with him 
a month or two after. 


My friend, unfortunately, did not know 
his name, so that | have been unable to 
inquire further into the case. I hope that 
its publication may elicit more satisfactory 
evidence. 


The Foretold Assassination of the 
King of Servia 


The last case | shall cite under the head- 
ing of public events is a prediction of the 
murder of the King and Queen of Servia, 
which made a good deal of a stir at the time. 
It is a curious story; but, though perfectly 
authentic, it is not, | think, a case of true 
prediction. 
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At the London office of the late W. T. Stead, 
on March 20, 1903, a clairvoyant named Mrs. 
Burchell was to give a test of her powers. A large 
company was invited, and among them the 
Servian Minister, M. Mijatovich, who took with 
him an envelope containing a scrap of paper 
bearing the signature of his master, the young 
King Alexander. The signature was in Cyrillic 
character and totally indecipherable to any one 
not acquainted with that script. The test was a 
failure, and Mijatovich did not produce the scrap 
of paper. Before leaving, however, he handed it 
to another Servian, named Lazarovich, who was 
one of a party of ten or twelve whom Mr. Stead 
invited to dinner at a neighboring restaurant. 
After dinner, Mrs. Burchell made some further 
experiments, and Lazarovich handed her the en- 
velope containing the King’s autograph. She 
pressed it to her forehead and said: “This is the 
signature of a young man in a very high position! 
Yes, it is the signature of a king.”” She then de- 
scribed King Alexander, and went on: “He has 
his Queen at his side; she is a brunette, older 
than he. But — oh, God! what do! see? Oh, it 
is too terrible!” And she fell on her knees and 
continued: “| see them both, the King and 
Queen; and there is a dark man with a dagger 
in his hand. He tries to kill them; it is a terrible 
struggle. The Queen escapes unhurt, but the 
King is assassinated.” 

On his way home the same evening Stead met 
another journalist, who testifies that he told him 
what had just occurred. Four days later (March 
24) Stead saw Mijatovich and told him of the 
scene, and Mijatovich wrote in his diary (which 
he produced in evidence) the account of it given 
above. He also wrote a letter to King Alexander, 
warning him. There is some discrepancy as to de- 
tails. Stead afterward maintained that the clair- 
voyant predicted the death of the Queen as well; 
and two out of the party of ten or twelve cast 
doubt upon the whole incident, to which all the 
others testified. It is practically certain, how- 
ever, that the death of King Alexander was fore- 
told on the evening of March 20. The assassination 
took place twelve weeks later, on June 11. 


This seems, at first sight, a very convinc- 
ing case; but let us examine it a little more 
closely. M. Mijatovitch afterward wrote 
a book, called “A Royal Tragedy,” in 
which he made no mention of this particu- 
lar incident. But it is manifest from every 
page of the book that, from the moment 
King Alexander married Draga Mashin, he 
was doomed, and was known to be doomed. 
The officers of the army made no secret of 
their detestation of the match, and the 
King was frequently warned of his danger. 
It is clear that the dread of some tragedy 
was in the mind of every one who knew the 
Servian court; it was certainly in the mind 
of Mijatovich and doubtless of Lazarovich 
as well. If, now, we look at Mrs. Burchell’s 


words, we find that she had no vision of the 
murder as it actually occurred. There was 
no “dark man with a dagger” in the case 

-a band of officers broke into the palace 
and shot the King and Queen. It seems 
highly probable that Mrs. Burchell got the 
idea of assassination by thought-transference 
from the mind of Mijatovich or Lazarovich, 
and that she subconsciously dramatized it, 
and dramatized it wrong. If this be so, the 
case is one of telepathy, not of prevision. 

There is, however, a curious little adden- 
dum to the story. Another clairvoyant, 
Mrs. Brenchley, was present and picked 
up the envelope when Mrs. Burchell let it 
fall. She then, as it were, continued the 
vision, crying, “Oh, the blood — how hor- 
rible! Look how dark it becomes. See, 
the soldiers are coming updn us — shoot- 
ing down all they meet.’”’ Some one asked 
what they looked like, and she replied: 
“They seem to me like Russian uniforms 
[she had been in Russia]; but it is dark and 
1 can not see clearly.” Now, this is a 
pretty accurate vision of the actual facts. 
The soldiers did shoot freely, killing sev- 
eral persons besides the King and Queen; 
and, as they had put the electric installa- 
tion out of gear in dynamiting the palace 
door, they had to go about their work by 
candle-light. If this part of the story were 
well attested, it would seem that Mrs. 
Brenchley, and not Mrs. Burchell, had a 
true prevision of the assassination. 

Though Mijatovich, in his book, does 
not mention the Stead-Burchell story, he 
tells of a Servian peasant-seer who in 1868 
made some very curious prophecies. 
Among other things he said: 

“The King sitting in Belgrade will converse 
with the prefects of Ujitza, Negotin, Losnitza, 
Nish, Pirot, and Vranja.’’ The official who was 
writing down his statements looked at him, sur- 
prised, and said: “Nish, Pirot, and Vranja are 
not in Servia, but in Turkey.” “They are now 
in Turkey, but then they will be in Servia,”’ an- 
swered the peasant. “‘And you probably mean 
the King will communicate with his prefects by 
telegraph.” ‘“‘No, no,” said the prophet. ‘Not 
by telegraph; but they, although at great dis- 
tance, will talk in their own voices, just as we two 
talk and hear each other.” 


This prediction of the telephone some 
ten years before it was invented is curious; 
but one would like to see the official record 
of the conversation. 





In January Mr. Archer will continue his study of alleged cases of foreknowledge 
of the future 
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YOU GET WHAT YOU WANT 


By 
HOLWORTHY HALL 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. GRAHAM COOTES 


what you want? 


Do the lives of most men and 


1¥ you get 
women — successful and unsuccessful alike — measure up pretty 


accurately with their desires? 


It is an interesting theory — is it 


anything more? Read the following story — a brilliant, delightful 
successor to “Henry Pours Gasolene” and “The Last Train Back” 


ALLADAY’S ambition was to accu- 
mulate a half million before he was 
forty; he got it at thirty-eight. His 

friend the specialist who made the resultant 
examination then gave him the alternative 
of booking his passage for a trip around 
the world or for the hereafter on the first 
of March. 

“Impossible!” said Halladay. “Why, 
my dear fellow, I’m just tired. And I’ve 
got a big real estate deal coming. Suppose 
I run down to Bermuda for six weeks in- 
stead?” 

The specialist — who might have been 
the greatest diagnostician in America if he 
hadn’t deserted his office so often for the 
links — swore under his breath, as habitual 
golfers sometimes do on severe provoca- 
tion, and told Halladay to go to Gehenna. 
Three days later, when the Caribbean, 
steaming against a head-wind, began to 
buck the quartering seas of the Gulf Stream, 
Halladay was willing to interpret that last 
remark in a more literal sense. 

On the morning of the second day out, 
however, when sky and ocean exchanged 
colors and a fresh breeze brought relief to 
tourist de luxe and cut-price tripper alike, 
he was almost resigned to the situation. 
His brain suddenly ceased to revolve the 
details of business routine; he developed 
a fondness for lolling in his steamer-chair 
and gazing blankly at the indigo blue of 
the tropic seas. He never suspected 
that half the girls on the ship glanced 
under their lashes as they passed, re- 
gretting that a man so handsome should 
also be so old. 


g2 


Halladay stepped ashore from the tender 
with more vigor than he had commanded 
since copper went above 70; and he regis- 
tered at the Princess with a moderate re- 
turn of his old aggressiveness. The mere 
cadence of his feet upon paved sidewalks 
had restored to him a modicum of nervous 
energy. He said to himself that if a short 
voyage affected him so promisingly, he 
ought to be able to accumulate another half 
million after he had rested a fortnight. On 
the way to lunch he picked up a steamship 
folder, and studied it conscientiously while 
he ate. Subsequently he smoked a cigar 
on a veranda overlooking the Great Sound, 
and, because he was not yet broken to 
vacations, he calmly ignored the marvelous 
panorama spread out before him, and 
amused himself by figuring the cost of a 
hundred thousand of those steamship fold- 
ers, including composition, press-work, fold- 
ing and binding, paper, and plates. 

At this juncture he was addressed by a 
stranger —a flanneled fat man with an 
uneven Vandyke — who dragged a chair to 
his elbow and claimed that it was a very 
fine day. Halladay admitted it, grudgingly. 
The fat man opened his hand, disclosing a 
card which carried with it the inference that 
his name was Sheffield. 

“Seeing we're both New Yorkers,” he 
said, “I thought we ought to get ac- 
quainted.”’ 

“| haven’t a card with me,” 
day briefly. 

He was alarmed to discover that it irri- 
tated him either to talk or to listen —a 
symptom of his recent breakdown which he 
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flattered himself had quit him between 
Sandy Hook and Two Rock Channel. 

“It don’t matter!” laughed the stranger. 
“| guess | know pretty much all about you, 
anyway. I looked you up.” 

“Indeed!” said Halladay. 

“I sure did. When I pack my trunk, 
Mr. Halladay, | get three things in first — 
check-book, guide-book, and ‘Who’s Who.’ 
You can get by anywhere with that com- 
bination!” 

“I should think you could,” conceded 
Halladay, meditating the least insulting 
method of escape. 

“| sure do! Why, I’ll bet I know more 
about the men in this hotel than everybody 
else put together! I like it! I want to keep 
posted. Information’s about the only 
thing in the world that don’t cost much, 
and it’s worth a lot. Why, once | put over 
a twenty thousand dollar deal just on ac- 
count of this ‘Who’s Who’! On a train for 
Saint Joe. Met a big steel man. Well, sir, 
| looked him up — clubs, religion, politics, 
Michigan graduate, married, wife and two 
kids. You can talk better to a man when 
you've got the dope on him; and you know 
how it is— when a man thinks the way 
you do you think his iudgment's pretty 
good! | had that man thinking | was a 
wizard! I just naturally talked family, 
the tariff, the Baptist conference, and the 
Michigan football games —and before | 
got through with him | made t-w-e-n-t-y 
thou! |— Wait a second! | want you to 
meet my wife and daughter!” 

Halladay, thoroughly disgusted, rose to 
receive the determined onset of a fat woman 
in doeskin skirt and silk shirtwaist, and the 
stiff little bow of a pretty girl who immedi- 
ately withdrew to the farthest corner of the 
veranda and sat quietly by herself while 
the rotund parents got Halladay between 
them and demanded his first impressions 
of Bermuda. 

“Came on the Caribbean, did you? 
said Mrs. Sheffield breathlessly — she spoke 
every sentence as if in fear that the Day of 
Judgment would interrupt it.— “Isn't it 
irue — it’s heaven when you get here, but 
the — the other extreme on the way!”’ 

“This is a good hotel all right, all right,” 
proclaimed the fat man. “But the funniest 
thing is to get all the way down here, and 
then have to go swimming in a pool — con- 
crete all around. You swim, don’t you?” 

“| haven't had a swim for ten years,” 
Halladay confessed 


“Millie swims just beautifully,” pant 
her mother. “She’s a regular fish in t! 
water.” 

“Speaking of water - 
drink rain-water down 
Wasn’t bad, was it?” 

“But the social life is grand!” said Mrs 
Sheffield rapidly. “Millie adores it!” 

“Livelier than Erie at that, momma!” 

“Erie! Why, Mr. Halladay, we cam 
down here just to get away from Erie. Y, 
can’t imagine how the boys at home rx 
after Millie! Somebody at the house a! 
the time! We sim;'ly had to take her away 
so Mr. Sheffieid thought Bermuda woul 
be nice—and here it’s perfectly becti 
Wait a few days — you'll see!” 

“Speaking of Bermuda,” the fat man 
flowed on smoothly, “you don’t get an) 
bargains, no matter what they told you 
back home. Of course, if you wait for th: 
April mark-downs ——” 

“Now! Now remember your felt hat, 
Rufus! Don’t you call a felt hat a bargain 
for two and six, Mr. Halladay? Have you 
learned English money yet?” 

“Speaking of England 

“Oh, England! Mr. Sheffield always 
talks about England! You'd think we'd 
never been anywhere else— but J] don’t 
think it compares with Switzerland; do 
your”’ 

“Switzerland was too da— too hilly to 
suit me,” said the fat man. “I like this 
little blot on the map better. You can 
walk more. That’s the only way to see Ber- 
muda, Halladay — walk it!” 

It seemed a fitting moment for Halladay 
to toss his cigar over the railing and get to 
his feet. 

“Before I can do that,” he remarked, 
“I'll have to buy some rubber-soled 
shoes.” 

“Telephone down to Young’s — they'll 
send ’em up for you.” 

“No,” said Halladay; “it can’t be much 
of a walk, and I’d like to look over the 
town.” 

“ Millie!” 

The girl at the edge of the veranda 
started and turned her head. Mrs. Shef- 
field beckoned violently. 

“ Millie!” 

“Now, momma—” protested the fat 
man. 

“ Millie’d love to walk down to Hamilton 
with you, and she knows all the shops — 
it’s wonderful how that girl knows shops! 
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Mr. Halladay’s going 


Come on, Millie! 
downtown!” 

**Reaily,” 
let me 

“Didn't 
with you? 
tell Millie to take you to Young’s —— 

“Get linen,” advised the fat man. 
washes better.” 

“Come on, Millie! 
Halladay go alone!” 

The girl approached slowly. Halladay, 
dazed and bewildered, tried to smile, and 
accomplished a sickly grin. Having de- 
clared his intention of walking to Hamil- 
ton, he didn’t see how he could recant. 

“If you’re going to do much shopping,” 
said the fat man, taking him by the arm 
and swinging him gently in the direction 
of the metropolis, “duck Queen Street! 
They'll charge you double.” 

“Thank you,” said Halladay dryly. 

He set off down the drive, Miss Sheffield 
beside him. 

“Get your picture post-cards at Lusher’s!”” 
shrilled the mother. ‘“‘Lusher’s! They’ve 
got the best assortment! Lusber’s!” 


he balked, “I — you mustn’t 
you bring any white clothes 
You'll need some right away — 


“It 


We mustn't let Mr. 


Ir occurred to Halladay as he stalked 
down the coral-walled street that he hadn’t 
kept in step with a girl for a number of 
years, and if her presence hadn’t been 
thrust upon him so crudely he wouldn’t 
have resented it as much as he did. She 
was a slim, graceful little girl, naturally 
dark of coloring, and tanned to an amaz- 
ingly smooth and uniform brown. She was 
dressed simply enough in linen, with a coral 
tie and a coral hat-band to offset and ac- 
centuate the dead white of the conventional 
Bermuda costume; and she was altogether 
so modest and so charming in appearance 
that Halladay wondered if the laws of 
heredity had been temporarily suspended 
when she was born. 

She made no effort at conversation; she 
didn’t even look at him; she kept her eyes 
seaward until Halladay found the silence 
more embarrassing than speech, and volun- 
teered the information that it was a hot 
sun. Miss Sheffield murmured something 
inaudible. Halladay, unused to exertion 
of any sort, glanced ruefully at the dazzling 
little town that rose before them on the 
slope. His blue serge clung stickily to him; 
his derby hat felt on the point of liquefac- 
tion; and the haberdasheries of Hamilton 
were oases in his sight. 


“| thought you wanted to shop,” s: 
Miss Sheffield under her breath. 

“T did.” 

“ll wait for you in the reading-roo: 
if you like.” 

His smile of gratitude was almost t 
prompt. 

“You're sure you won’t mind?” 

“Oh, no!” 

“It may take some time.” 

“Never mind. I like to browse arou: 
in there. Please don’t bother about m 
Mr. Halladay —I didn’t come to hind 
you, you know.” 

Accordingly, he left her with many apo: 
gies at the door of the stationer’s, an 
dodged through the traffic of Queen Stree: 
to the haven of men’s furnishings. Whe: 
half an hour later, he returned to th: 
reading-room, he was all in doeskin; hi 
shoes were white canvas with rubber soles: 
he wore a military cork helmet and carried 
a swagger stick. He was as happy as 
boy, and he was delighted at Miss Sheffield’s 
evident amazement. 

“Why — why, | didn’t know you!” she 
said. “You look like a native—or an 
army officer off duty!” 

“| feel more like a white-wing,” he 
laughed. “But it’s cool — and I have an 
idea I’m as picturesque as anybody else! 
Well, what’s the next step?” 

“Whatever you like,” she said, sudden| 
diffident. 

“Tea?” he suggested, by sheer force of 
environment. “I believe it’s the correct 
thing here, isn’t it?” 

“Yes — if you wish.” 

Regardless of his past life, he was dis- 
tinctly piqued at her attitude. 

“Is there any place near here where we 
can get a bit of breeze?” 

“Yes, |.can show you a very nice place,” 
said Miss Sheffield unenthusiastically. 

They came to a green door set in a high 
white wall by the water-front. They de- 
scended many steps, passed over a narrow 
strip of turf between wall and bulkhead, 
and so came to a tiny peninsula where a 
latticed tea-house was surrounded by sta- 
tionary tables springing like gigantic mush- 
rooms from the soil. Here they sat in the 
welcome shadows and consumed strawber- 
ries and cream — the popular local synonym 
for tea. 

“Well,” said Halladay, “this is pretty! 
I hope it was worth your walk.” 

“You know,” she said, carrying her eyes 
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to the dainty Isle of White across the bay 

“vou know — it wasn’t my fault = 

“Fault! What wasn’t your fault?” 

“My —coming with you.” 

“My dear child!” 

“You know very well that you didn’t 
want me to come any more than — than | 
wanted to! | saw your face!” 

Halladay was puzzled. 

“1 certainly have been pleased 

“Don’t!” she said hysterically. “I’ve 
got to tell somebody! Do you know what 
happened as soon as you registered? Father 
went over the book to see if anybody was 
in ‘Who’s Who’ 

“Oh, yes! He told me that himself!” 

“But he didn’t téll you why! It was to 
see if you'd qualify “ 

“Qualify!” he sputtered. 

“For me to marry!” 

Halladay spilled a spoonful of cream. 

“Good Lord!” he said limply. 

The girl nodded. 

“I couldn’t refuse to come without mak- 
ing a terrible scene, and |—I thought | 
could explain to you. You see, | c-can’t 
stand it any longer!” 

She bit her lip viciously and clenched her 
small handkerchief tight in her hands. Hal- 
laday, appalled at the revelation, stared 
stupidly. 

“It’s a year now. I’ve t-tried to be de- 
cent about it. Mother’s crazy to have me 
marry a man out of the S-Social Register, 
and I’m just thrown at every one who 
c-comes. It’s horrid of me to talk this 
way —I know it! But | c-can’t stand it 
any more, and — and sometimes men don’t 
know what to do without insulting me! It’s 
terrible! I just want you to know that you 
can s-say anything you like to get out of it! 
And — and if you don’t want to be another 
joke while you’re in Bermuda you'd better 
leave the P-Princess!” 

“Another!” he stammered. 

“Yes—about the t-twentieth! It is 
horrid of me,— Mother means so well,— 
but you looked different; you looked as if 
you'd understand.” 

Halladay exhaled slowly and painfully. 

“But, from what she said, | supposed 
that one of those young men in Erie } 

Miss Sheffield blanched. 

“And she told you that, too! Well — it’s 
a lie!” 

Halladay had no reply. Mechanically 
he closed his fingers around his spoon and 
watched it glitter in the sunlight. 


” 


“For what?” 


“Tt’s an absolute lie! I haven’t had a 
man come to see me for months — it’s too 
much of a joke, the way M-Mother does. 
She uses that story for bait! De you know 
what she'll do to-morrow morning? She'll 
show you snap-shots of me with different 
men; she'll tell how they rushed me, and 
all that! And she'll take snap-shots of you 
and me — and if you don’t marry me she'll 
show the p-pictures to some one else, and 
t-tell how Mr. Halladay ran after me in 
Bermuda! And then you'll be bait!” 

His vocabulary was good, but it had no 
merit in this emergency. 

“Then you mean,” he said lamely, “that 
I’d make things easier for you if I left the 
Princess?” 

“Not for me—for yourself! 
be other men on the next boat!” 

“And all this time you haven’t been en- 
joying yourself ¥ 

She laughed mirthlessly. 

“There was a dance night before last — 
they made me go to it. How many times do 
you imagine | danced?” 

“How many dances were there?” he in- 
quired, astonishing himself with his own 
diplomacy. 

“I danced twice!’ 

“No!” 

“You don’t suppose men want girls that 
are thrown at their heads almost before 
they’ve landed, do you? I told you, I’ve 
never talked this way before. Most men 
are sickly sentimental, or else impudent. 
I haven’t cared whether they were jokes 
or not. But vou’re older e 

“Older! How old do you think?” 

“Fifty?” 

Halladay snorted. 

“ Thirty-eight!” 

“Not really!” 

“Absolutely,” he said. “Borrow your 
father’s ‘Who’s Who,’ and look at the date, 
if you don’t believe it!”’ 

“Oh!” said Miss Sheffield miserably. “I 
didn’t know. But do you understand —a 
little? Will you think I’m horrid to tell you? 
| --|I didn’t want people to laugh at you too!” 

“1 understand.” 

“And—and do you mind going back 
now? If we stayed downtown until five or 
six o’clock, it would be all over the hotel by 
morning. ‘ You’d better leave the Princess 
as soon as you can. And please don’t think 
I’m— | had to tell some. one —and | 
thought you were — older.” 

Halladay cleared his throat. 


There'll 
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“1 don’t think you’re horrid at all,” he 
said, with some difficulty. “! think you've 
had a mighty tough time of it. Let’s take 
a carriage —we can save ten or fifteen 
minutes.” 

They parted in the lobby, Miss Sheffield 
to go to her room, Halladay to the veranda 
for a second meditative cigar. He was 
hardly seated when a militant voice rang 
in his ears, and the fat woman was anchored 
at his elbow. 

“Did Vou get some post-cards at Lush- 
er’s?”’ she fluttered solicitously. ‘Of course 
a camera's better, if you don’t mind the 
bother. We don’t. I always carry one. | 
wonder if you'd like to see these snap-shots 
I took? You get such wonderful light-and- 
shade effects in this climate. There! That’s 
Millie with a Mr. Milburn, of New York. 
He was wild about her — they went swim- 
ming every morning. That’s Millie with 
a Captain Mitchell of the Lincolnshire 
regiment — those English officers are crazy 
about American girls! Why, if I take her 
up to one of the Sunday concerts on the 
parade-ground, they chatter so loud to her 
1 can’t hear the music! That’s the light- 
house. That’s Millie and Mr. McLean.” 

“What's this?” he asked, with genuine 
mterest. “By George! Where did she run 
across that big hibiscus?” 

The fat woman squinted at the photo- 
graph, and laughed aloud. 

“Oh, that’s only Millie and her father! 
What was the funny name you called him 
—a hibiscus?” 


At some length he thought it over that 
night; and after the next morning, when 
Mrs. Sheffield succeeded in manoeuvering 
him into range and snap-shotting him with 
Millie on the brink of the bathing-pool, he 
thought it over again. Having finished his 
swim,— not without great joy in discover- 
ing that he hadn't forgotten the art,— 
Halladay clad himself in his doeskins and, 
overcome by the novel desire of exploration, 
strolled out to the street, turned north- 
ward, and sauntered along the road which 
eventually led him to that region appropri- 
ately called Fairyland. He chanced upon aa 
unoccupied terrace screened from the world 
by a thick copse of oleander, and dropped 
upon the grass with a sigh of utter content. 

Half an hour passed. The sound of foot- 
steps falling softly roused him from his 
lethargy —some one was coming through 
the copse. A moment later Miss Sheffield 


parted the last branches and emerged upon 
the terrace. 

He was rather pleased that she didn’ 
start, nor cry out, nor exclaim anything 
feminine when she so unexpectedly saw him 
there. It argued well for her poise. At firs: 
she made as though to withdraw quietl, 
then, recognizing Halladay, she smiled. 

“Come ahead!” he invited. “This | 
the best place I’ve found yet!” 

“It’s one of my favorites,’ said Miss 
Sheffield. 

“Well, sit down and enjoy it!” 

“Would you mind?” 

“Why should 1?” 

‘Sometimes, when you're alone in a spot 
like this, you bate to be interrupted,”’ sh: 
said. “I'll stay just a minute.” 

She sank gracefully to the ground. Halla- 
day liked the way she did 1t —so man) 
girls would have flopped! 

“If this is Bermuda, Bermuda certainly 
suits me,”’ he remarked casually. “It would 
be a downright crime to be here, though, 
and have anything on your mind. You need 
absolute abandon to get the value out of it.” 

Miss Sheffield flushed. 

“I’m glad you've found it pleasant.” 

“Why shouldn’t I?” he inquired, per- 
plexed. 

She was engrossed in the analysis of a 
wire-weed. 

“| thought you understood that, in order 
to keep it pleasant, you ought to leave the 
Princess.” 

“To date,” said Halladay, “the attrac- 
tions have outnumbered the drawbacks. 
I’m getting what I came for. I always do.” 

“You're — fortunate,” said Miss Sheffield. 

“Oh, not necessarily, People always get 
what they want.” 

She met his eyes squarely. 

“You don’t honestly think that, do 
your” 

“I honestly do—not always ‘in trivial 
matters, of course, but in big things. Why, 
there’s no question about it, Miss Sheffield! 
It’s an axiom!” 

“I wish | agreed with you,” she said, 
lowering her eyes. 

“Why not? Will you pardon me if | talk 
about myself? When I was twenty years 
old | conceived an ambition. I wanted a 
certain amount of money before I was forty 
I got it. But—to get it, Miss Sheffield, | 
had to make sacrifices. One always does. 
I sacrificed recreations, and friends, and a 
home and family, and my health, and a few 
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other assets. And any man living, who'll 
work as | did and sacrifice as I did, can make 
money —as I did! Oh, yes! It’s easy to 
vet what you really want!” 

“Oh, no!” she protested. “Suppose — 
suppose | should say that my ambition is 
to marry a man with ten million dollars? 
What chance would I have?” 

“If you really wanted to do that, you 
could,” he insisted. “Don’t forget — you 
might have to sacrifice all your ideals and 
most of your morals — but you could do it.” 

“You think we always get what we 
want?” 

“I know it!” 

As Millie did not reply immediately, 
Halladay continued: 

“The doctor who sent me here thinks he 
wants to be the greatest diagnostician in 
the world — and he plays golf nearly every 
afternoon in the week! He fools himself 


into thinking that he wants to be a great 
physician — but he proves that he really 
prefers to be a good golfer!” 

“When we were still living in a vwwenty- 
dollar-a-month cottage,” said Miss Sheffield, 
“Mother decided that she wanted me to 
marry a—a society man—a man in the 


Blue Book. I told you that. She’s had that 
obsession for twenty years. You mean to 
say that if she wanted it badly enough ——’”’ 

“if she wanted it badly enough she'd 
succeed!” 

“And ever since Father was a very young 
man, his big, big ambition has been to get 
into the Columbus Club of New York. You 
must know of it. What chance has he?” 

Halladay winced. He was a life member 
of the Columbus Club. 

“If he wants that above everything else 
he'll make it,” he persisted steadily. “What 
do you want most in the world?” 

Miss Sheffield shook her head. 

“You don’t know me well enough to ask 
that question — yet,” she told him very 
gently. “And —and I’m afraid it’s time 
to be getting back for lunch, isn’t it?”’ 

Obligingly he escorted her to the hotel; 
and en route he told himself that fifteen 
years before he might have been seriously 
attracted by her. 

On the morrow he realized that he was 
attracted by her now. When he had de- 
tached her from her impossible parents and 
renewed his youth by cycling to Elba Beach 
with her, he almost stopped trying to per- 
suade himself that they were congenial 
only because they were both rather lonely. 


The next day they walked to St. David’s; 
and the day after that they joined a party 
bound for surf bathing. Mr. Sheffield went 
along, and confided to Halladay that his 
business interests made it imperative for 
him to take out a non-resident member- 
ship in a good New York club; but, not- 
withstanding that interview, Halladay liked 
the bathing. 

At the end of his allotted fortnight he 
decided that he might well, after all, remain 
at the Princess. The Sheffield parents were 
on the order of caricatures, but they didn’t 
intrude upon his privacy as much as he had 
expected. Furthermore, an occasional stroll 
with Millie to Spanish Point in the moonlight 
was worth the annoyance of an occasional 
intrusion. He surreptitiously extended the 
limit of his round-trip ticket and cabled his 
friend the specialist that Bermuda was 
benefiting him tremendously. 

Millie had mentioned sailing. Halladay 
was thirty-eight, and he hadn’t sailed in a 
knockabout since he was a boy; but he re- 
flected that there was nothing to prevent 
his sailing with her if she wanted to go. 
Mrs. Sheffield had declared that Millie 
could handle any craft like a professional; 
and he felt certain that no one could pos- 
sibly gossip about the platonic friendship 
of a man of his age with a lonely little girl. 
Every one must recognize the fact that he 
had left all his follies behind him long ago. 

They sailed to St. George in a two-reef 
breeze, and got themselves thoroughly 
soaked in transit; so that they dried them- 
selves and had tea in a house built when 
William and Mary still reigned. And they 
came home close-reefed, before the wind, 
in forty minutes. Halladay allowed Millie 
to attend to the navigation, but when the 
breeze freshened he kept his hand over hers 
so that she wouldn’t let the boat jibe. 

While he changed his clothes for dinner 
he told himself that it had been a wonderful 
experience — one to remember indefinitely; 
and yet, he couldn’t determine what in- 
gredient had made it noteworthy. He was 
irritated at his inability to comprehend it; 
and he was still more irritated to observe 
that his evening waistcoats weren’t cut 
like those he had seen downstairs, and that 
his trousers carried no longitudinous strip 
of braid. He said that when he reached 
New York again he must attend to some of 
these details. It was all very well to be 
conservative, but he mustn’t allow himself 
to get old-fashioned. 
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There was a dance at the Prineess that 
night, and Halladay went to it. Millie 
had taught him the rudiments of the one- 
step and hesitation in odd moments, and 
he persuaded himself that it was what the 
doctor ordered —it was unquestionably 
exercise, and when all the windows were 
thrown back it was practically in the open 
air. He took Millie; and, mindful of her 
previous remarks on the subject of wall- 
flowerdom, he spoke to the few men whose 
acquaintance he had made and offered to 
exchange dances with them. All the men 
accepted; possibly they didn’t know that 
he intended to take Millie Sheffield. 

For once in her life, the lady from Erie 
could lean on the solid support of facts. 
For once she could sit in delirious rapture, 
watching her daughter trip through the 
full schedule, never missing an encore or 
an extra. For once she beheld seven war- 
ring cavaliers — six newcomers, who weren’t 
apprised of the situation, and Halladay 
— strive for the favor of Millie’s society 
for the superficial supper at eleven o'clock. 
She was too happy even to flutter; and 
Millie was too happy to be self-conscious 
and shy —that is, until Halladay took 


her out to the pergola and asked what he 
might do to add to her pleasure. 

Millie, a shining-eyed sprite in diaphanous 
chiffon, leaned forward to touch his arm. 


“Nothing — nothing!” she said. “Il — 
I don’t think !’ve ever been so close to 
heaven in my life!” 

Halladay smiled in the darkness. 

“You've never told me,” he reminded 
her, “what you truly want in life. Is this 
it? Is this gaiety what you want?” 

“| don’t exactly know,” she temporized. 
“But — it’s been wonderful!” 

“You must have some idea — and | told 
you once that we always get what we want, 
if we want it seriously.” 

She sighed dreamily. 

“Don’t let’s talk about it,” she breathed. 
“I’m so happy now, | don’t want to think 
about anything else!” 

Halladay kept obedient silence; but 
shortly afterward Millie added shyly: “I’ve 
been pretending — you didn’t know ——” 

“Didn’t know what?” he blurted. 

“That you didn’t know about — Mother,” 
she said. Her voice became suddenly lifeless. 
“But you all do know —all but the men on 
yesterday’s boat; and they didn’t know 
because you’ve been so — attentive. But 
sometime — sometime — oh, Mr. Halladay, 


sometime | hope I'll meet a man, a big, strong 
man, who won’t ever see the two people who 
love me so much that they — they try to — 
Oh, | bope | will! I want to meet somebody 
who likes me! It’s so horrid of me — | lie 
awake nights thinking how horrid | am. 
But it’s so hard! And to-night | almost 
forgot that they threw me at you too 4 

“Then what you truly want,” he as- 
sumed, “is to be married? I’ve always 
suppesed that’s what girls want. Well, if 
they want it ——” 

He smiled kindly at her. He thought 
that fifteen years ago he would have found 
her irresistible. He had a_ sentence he 
wished to say. It was a short, kind sentence 
with sane judgment behind it; but it came 
tumbling across his lips in such confusion 
that Millie started and paled. 

“Then why — why don’t you do it?” he 
stammered. 

“Do what?” she whispered, shrinking 
against an upright of the pergola. 

Around the corner strolled Mr. Sheffield, 
whistling the intermezzo from “Cavalleria.” 
Millie was on her feet. With a hurried 
attempt at excuse, she fled; and her father, 
long since inured to the eccentricities of his 
only child, projected a cigar toward Halla- 
day, and sat down with a stertorous ob- 
bligato in the very spot she had occupied! 

“Nice night, Halladay!” approved the 
fat man, preparing his own cigar by the 
simple expedient of eating away one end. 

“Very!” said Halladay shortly. 

“Going back soon, aren’t you?” 

“Very soon.” 

“When you get back, I’m going to ask 
you to do a little favor for me — ! guess | 
know you well enough by this time. You 
see, oid man, I| get to the big city pretty 
often. It would help me out a lot if I had 
a good place to entertain the crowd | do 
business with — I wonder if you couldn’t 
suggest a good club | could get into? | 
don’t want one of these open-and-shut 
lunch clubs — 1 mean a regular place, like 
— like ——” 

“Well,” said Halladay freezingly, “like 
what?” 

The fat man had the grace to redden. 

“That’s what I thought I’d ask you to 
look up for me,” he puffed. “I thought 
your opinion ought to be pretty good.” 

“| don’t think it’s worth anything at all, 
Mr. Sheffield.” 

“Well, that’s where great minds differ. 
Think it over.” 
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Halladay said nothing. 
coughed loudly. 

“ How about the Columbus?” he hazarded. 

Inside the hotel the orchestra was play- 
ing softly. Illogically, Halladay’s memory 
flashed back to the statement of his phy- 
sician that he needed a trip around the 
world. The doctor advised a leisurely trip 
— two years at least. After that, of course, 
he could live in Shanghai if he chose — he 
had his income! 

“| said—how about the Columbus?” 
repeated Sheffield patiently. 

Happy thought! the man would be inun- 
dated with blackballs! Halladay’s reputa- 
tion wouldn’t suffer, and the ethics of the 
case would support him. And how, in the 
name of common sense, could he refuse this 
favor to a man whose daughter he — he re- 
spected so highly? 

“Well,” said Halladay, loathing himself 
for his weakness, “would you —care to 
have me put you up — er — for the Colum- 
bus Club?” 


Mr. Sheffield 


WHEN he finally managed to escape to 
the ball-room, Millie had gone; and there 
was nothing for him to do but to leave an 
order at the desk for flowers. He reveled 
in a_ beatifically sleepless night, and 
haunted the lobby all the next morning; 
but Millie didn’t appear. Her mother 
said that she was tired after the dance, 
but that she’d acted perfectly silly about 
his roses. 

“1 do hope we'll meet again somewhere, 
Mr. Halladay,” she added as an after- 
thought. ‘The world’s such a small place, 
when you think of it — isn’t it?” 

“Meet again!” he said. “Why, I’m not 
sailing for ten days yet!” 

“No? Weare! Millie’s sick of Bermuda. 
We're leaving on Friday — running down 
to Demerara and back to little old Erie! 
My! I'll be glad to get there!” 

Halladay turned on his heel and took the 
shortest line to the telephone-booths. 

“Give me Miss Sheffield’s room, and be 
quick about it!” he snapped to the grin- 
ning operator, who was quite human and 
had a romantic disposition. 

“Hello — hello — hellohellohello!”” Halla- 
day cried impatiently. “Hello — Millie!” 

“Oh” came her frightened voice over 
the wire. “Oh, Mr. Halladay!” 

“Millie! Come down here!” 

“I—I can’t!” 

“Well, why can’t you?” 


“I’m n-not ready.” . 

“How soon can you come down?” 

“Why, | id 

“Two minutes?” 

“Oh, no! Not possibly!” 

“Five?” 

“N-no; 

“Ten?” 

“Is it — so important?” 

“It as! There’s a ship for England on 
Saturday. Hadn’t you rather go around 
the world than to Demerara?” 

A long silence, broken by a choking spb 
from Millie’s room. 

“Hurry, dear!” he cried softly. “We've 
got such a lot to talk about! We always 
get what we want! Hurry, won’t you?” 

“Y-yes!”” said Millie’s voice —it was 
impossible to believe with what emphasis. 
“] — I'll hurry!” 


” 


Mrs. SHEFFIELD was so much astounded 
at Halladay’s whirlwind plans, and so sub- 
dued at the acquisition of a son-in-law out 
of the Blue Book, and so genuinely sympa- 
thetic now that her campaign was over, 
that Halladay reconsidered his selection of 
Shanghai as a place of residence. The 
honeymoon would endure for two years, 
and after that he could decide whether 
New York were too near Erie for comfort. 

Millie — well, Millie was Millie. 

The two friends to whom Halladay wrote 
misunderstood his letter, and jammed 
Sheffield into the Columbus Club before the 
snow fell. When he discovered that the by- 
laws permitted members to introduce not 
more than one guest a year, he resigned. 

The specialist was playing the eighteenth 
hole at Kenilworth, and had a long putt 
for an 88, when a steward came dashing out 
to the green with Halladay’s cablegram. 

“Message for you, doctor!’’ he gasped. 
“Cable message!” 

The doctor putted wildly. 

“You blithering idiot!” he yelled. “Get 
off the course! Get out of here! What the 
devil do you mean?” 

“| —I thought somebody — might be 
sick, sir!” said the steward, swerving pre- 
cipitately. 

“| don’t. care if somebody’s - dead!” 
roared the specialist. “If I’d made that 
shot, you fool, I’d have broken my record!” 

He walked over to the ball, and holed it 
for an 8o. 

“Oh, well,” said the doctor resolutely, 
“T’ll break it next time!’ 
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A Story of a Woman in Revolt 





ILDA WILSON, the Paris buyer, at a salary 

of eight thousand dollars a year, for the 
Hartman Store of New York, thirty-two and 
beautiful, finds herself, after eight years of driv- 
ing work, on the edge of a nervous breakdown. 
She is in Paris, about to return to New York for 
the spring season. Discouraged, and weary of 
the loneliness of her life, hesitating whether to go 
back to her work or to take the vacation her em- 
ployer offers her, she accidentally makes the ac- 
quaintance of two people entirely outside the 
range of her previous experience. One is Adéle 
Rainey, a music-hall dancer. The other is Blink 
Moran, a _ middle-weight boxer. These two 
people sweep her suddenly into a current of life 
fresh and new to her. She cables her employer 
that she accepts his offer of a vacation, and 
follows up her adventure by going to a prize 
fight with Moran. To her surprise, she has dis- 
covered that Moran is something of a social celeb- 
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rity in Paris, and that, contrary to all her pre- 
conceived ideas of a prize-fighter, he is sober, 
reticent, courteous, and dignified. He tells her 
about a sick baby at the small hotel where he is 
stopping, whose mother, a chorus girl, is in the 
hospital. On an impulse, Hilda decides to move 
in and take care of it. Together with Adéle and 
Moran, she nurses the sick baby, and each day 
draws her more deeply into a queer, irregular 
relationship with these people. Moran’s steadi- 
ness, his unvarying kindness, and his personal 
attractiveness take hold of Hilda’s imagination; 
at the same time, this new interest wakens mem- 
ories, that she had thought were almost forgotten, 
of an old unhappy love affair with Harris Doreyn, 
a man who had once been her employer. Moran 
gets the match he has been working for with Car- 
pentier, the heavy-weight champion of France 
and England. Soon after receiving the news, he 
makes Hilda a tentative proposal of marriage. 
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Hilda receives a letter, which she will open in a few minutes 





ILDA was up with the baby at inter- 

vals all night; and Adéle was in 

and out, most of the time with a 
slim forefinger pressed against her upper 
lip to keep back a sneeze. 

“Adéle,” Hilda said, toward morning, 
“don’t rum around in your ‘night-gown, 
child. You’ll simply bring yourself down 
sick. Somebody’s got to keep well around 
here, or there wil] be a smash.” 

A hundred times during the long night 
she thought of her odd little scene with 
Moran. She wondered what he was think- 
ing. It occurred to her that he was doubt- 
less sleeping like a healthy child. Then she 
fell to wondering what he would say at their 
next meeting. In the morning this would 
be, surely. 

But in the morning the baby was dis- 
tinctly weaker; and Adéle was crawling 
about with a hard cold and an aching back. 
Moran, when he came in, appeared not to 
have a personal thought in his head. He 
studied Adéle rather closely, then slipped 
back to his own room and got an atomizer 
for Hilda. “Better use it,” he said. “It 
will keep this cold from getting hold of you, 
| think.” For which Hilda thanked him. 

The other chorus girls had _ been 
little in evidence of late, beyond making 
daily inquiries. But-on this morning — 
along toward noon — Hilda called Milli- 
cent in to stay with Adéle and the baby 
while she went out. She felt none too well 
herself. A breath of air would clear her 
head for the anxiety and strain that were 
plainly to be her portion. She had let her 
mail go for several days, and now decided 
to walk over and get it. 

She felt rather uncomfortable in the pros- 
pect of this errand. So many Americans 
drift through those big offices at the corner 
of the Rue Auber and the Rue Scribe. In- 
deed, the entire neighborhood of the Place 
de l'Opéra seems sometimes to be little 
more than a promenade for English-speak- 
ing travelers. And she herself was now 
supposed to be traveling somewhere in the 
French provinces, on the Riviera, in Italy, 
at winter sports in Switzerland — anywhere 
but here. It simply would not do for any 
of her acquaintances to see her. Of course, 
there were possible explanations. But she 
must not permit herself to be caught in a 
situation that would call for explanations. 


She had had two or three narrow 
escapes. One afternoon, as she and Moran 
were crossing the Champs Elysées, a big 
motor-car had nearly run them down. 
Seated in the limousine, with an enameled 
beauty of the boulevards by his side, was 
old M. Armandeville — stiffly erect, eye- 
glasses on nose, pointed gray beard sticking 
out aggressively before him. He had not 
seen her; she was sure of that. But sup- 
pose he had—she, the extraordinarily 
moral creature from America, who had re- 
buked him with so superior an air, who 
had announced that she was to be trav- 
eling somewhere “with friends,” calmly 
walking the Champs Elysées in the friendly 
company of a big, roughish man with a 
strong face and a Gothic eyelid! What 
would he think? Or, rather,—and a 
fleeting, bitter smile crossed her face,— 
what wouldn’t he think — Paris being what 
it is! 

It occurred to her that she must be more 
careful about appearing in the streets with 
Moran. She would walk with him only in 
the evenings after this. It did not occur to 
her that this decision was in the nature of 
an admission of her growing attachment 
for him, that there was self-consciousness, 
as well as caution, in her attitude; for her 
thoughts had suddenly taken a new direc- 
tion. How could she be sure that Stanley 
had not already seen her? And with Moran! 
She had glimpsed him at one of his worst 
moments, and he did not know. It was 
every whit as likely that he might right 
now have grounds for a new and curious 
attitude toward her. And this directly 
after she had so indiscreetly told him of her 
own early love for Harris Doreyn! 

Why had she told him that? Stanley 
Aitcheson, of all persons—her deepest 
secret! And why had that miserable old 
sorrow arisen at all in her thoughts after 
all these years? It occurred to her now that 
she must close her mind to these memories. 
It seemed to her of late she had taken to 
talking about Harris Doreyn — to quoting 
bits of his philosophy that had so largely, 
during the years, become her own philoso- 
phy. She had quoted him to Moran on 
several occasions. Perhaps it had come 
to be a habit of which she was not con- 
scious, this bringing up the name of the 
man who had stirred and influenced her so 
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vitally, years back, when she was younger 
and life was brighter and richer in promise. 
She decided to be careful about this. 

There is a café at the farther corner of 
the Rue des Mathurins and the Rue Auber. 
As she turned the corner she happened to 
glance across the street. There, at one of 
the half dozen little iron-and-marble tables 
on the sidewalk, sat Stanley. His chair was 
close to a charcoal brazier. . His overcoat 
was buttoned to his chin, and the collar 
turned up about his ears. He was drinking 
something — a highball, judging from the 
soda bottle at his elbow. Even at that dis- 
tance she could see that there was no color 
in his face. And he was drinking in the 
morning! 

He did not see her. A brief moment, and 
she had lost him behind the cab-rank that 
occupied the middle of the street. Once 
out of his possible sight, she walked more 
slowly. The feeling of responsibility for 
him surged again within her. She won- 
dered what he was up to. It was not really 
her responsibility, of course, but she had 
seen human wrecks before this, and surely 
Stanley was close to the breakers. She 


stopped, irresolute, with the pretense of 
studying a shop window. 


It was quite pos- 
sible that the boy had no money. At the 
pace at which he had been moving, even 
considerable sums melt rapidly. 

For a moment she even considered cross- 
ing the street and speaking to him. Then 
she reconsidered. It wouldn’t do. He 
would be at her heels again. There would 
be “infinite complications. Worse, there 
would be reproaches — brain-storms, fikely. 
She thought of the baby lying helpless ‘in 
its basket. No; Stanley would have to find 
himself. She walked on. 

Back in the Rue Tronchet, she opened one 
of her letters and read it, walking slowly. 
It was from Joe Hemstead, and had to do 
with this very matter of Stanley. She was 
glad now that she had not spoken to him. 


| have written Levy [so ran the letter] asking 
him to hunt the boy up, buy his steamer ticket, 
give him what little money he may actually 
need, and ship him back. Also | have written 
Aitcheson himself, and have cabled Ed Johnson 
to have an eye out for him. I hope he won't 
make you any trouble just now as you are 
beginning your vacation; but if he does, you 
had better just use your judgment about calling 
on Levy to handle him for you. Of course, you 
know that the Armandeville people will do 
everything possible for you at any time. 
Don't hesitate to call on them. And the best 
of luck to yourself! Take plenty of time. 


Don’t think of coming back until you are in 
the best of health and ready to tackle all sorts 
of problems with enthusiasm. That’s your job 
for the present—to make yourself fit. And 
the more you enjoy yourself over there, the 
fitter you'll be when you return. 


So much for Stanley! He would be looked 
out for; which was a relief. 

She did not think of the other letter until 
she was entering the hotel. On the stairs 
she glanced at it, but the light was not very 
good. It had been addressed in longhand: 
“Miss Hilda Wilson, clo The Hartman 
Store, New York,” and then redirected from 
her own office. She recognized the neat pen- 
manship of her stenographer, Grace Mahan. 

She paused on the landing and looked at 
it under the light. There was something 
familiar about that hand. She held it nearer 
to the light. Then came a sudden quicken- 
ing of her pulse, and she began to feel that 
pressure at her temples and in the back of 
her head that had for months now been a 
familiar fact in her life. 

She knew that hand. She slipped her 
thumb under the flap of the envelope, then 
hesitated to open it. Her color was running 
high, absurdly high. She could feel it. 

What could be in that envelope? Not a 
long communication, for it was thin. She 
held it up again, and stared at the rather 
large handwriting. There was only one 
person in the world who formed an “H” in 
just that way — with a loop of the cross- 
mark about the first upright stroke. She 
had seen it so many thousands of times — 
in his own signature, in bits of office mem- 
oranda, in countless notes to herself — dur- 
ing those puzzling, tempestuous, and finally 
bitter years. 

There was a quick step on the stairs be- 
neath her. She turned. It was the doctor. 
He always ran up the stairs, that doctor, 
despite his considerable burden of years and 
his long residence among the leisurely folk 
of Paris. She liked him. 

“Moran just sent for me,” he said. 

She hurried after him to her own room. 

The baby had come, during Hilda’s brief 
absence, to something almost like a collapse. 

The doctor took sharp hold. He first 
ordered Adéle to bed. He instructed Hilda 
to heat some water; and then, while this 
rather slow process was under way, opened 
his medicine-chest and administered some 
sort of stimulant. Himself he undressed 
the baby, telling Moran, over his shoulder, 
to place the little tub on a convenient chair. 
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Hilda got her bath thermometer, and, fol- 
lowing instructions, filled the tub half full 
of the hot water, adding cold water until it 
stood at a temperature of 100° F. Then the 
doctor, with deft hands, threw off the 
covers, laid the baby on the bath-towel, 
gathering up the ends like a hammock, and 
lowered the thin little body into the bath 
until only the face was above the water. 

Hilda stood, breathlessly looking on. 
But Moran, after a moment, relieved the 
doctor; who then asked Hilda for a blanket, 
which he spread out on the bed. 

For upwards of ten minutes Moran held 
the baby there, gripping the two gathered 
ends of the towel in his big hands, carefully 
keeping the little face clear of the water. 
Then the doctor covered her warmly with 
woolen blankets and laid her gently on the 
bed. To Hilda’s surprise, the baby dropped off 
into the quietest sleep she had had for days. 

Hilda followed the doctor into the hall, 
and drew the door to behind her. 

“Tell me, please,” she said, 
what you think.” 

The doctor met her gaze. If he felt any 
curiosity about her, it was not apparent. 
Had Hilda been thinking of herself, she 
would have realized that there was a very 
friendly directness about his gaze. But at 
the moment she was not thinking of herself. 

“It is impossible to say,” he replied. “Of 
course, as you can see, the child won’t be 
able to endure very much of this sort of 
thing. But, on the other hand, there may 
not be so much of it to endure. In another 
day or so we shall know. It is simply a case 
of broncho-pneumonia — really a light case. 
There is still a chance.” He added a few 
clear instructions, and went away. 

Moran, when Hilda reéntered the room, 
was sitting beside the bed, carefully holding 
up the heav:’ folds of blanket so that 
they would not weigh down too heavily on 
the baby’s chest. 

“He says,” whispered Hilda, “that if she 
has any more of those attacks we’re to do 
the same thing — the warm bath —a hun- 
dred degrees. And we're not to dress her 
at all before he comes again. Just keep her 
warm and have plenty of air. He left a 
prescription for Adéle, didn’t he?” 

“On the bureau,” Moran replied with- 
out looking up. “If you'll sit here and hold 
this blanket, Hilda, I'll take it out and have 
it filled.” 

So she took his place, and he left. 

She had dropped Doreyn’s letter on a 


“exactly 


chair by the door, along with her wrist-bag, 
muff, and gloves. She looked over now, 
and saw it lying there. It was the first com- 
munication from him in—she had been 
with the Hartman Store eight years and a 
few months — it was three years after that, 
in January, five years back, that they had 
given her Mrs. Hanford’s desk on the third 
floor, in the corner behind the stock cabi- 
nets, and had sent her on her first indepen- 
dent trip to Paris. Before that she had 
come as Mrs. Hanford’s assistant. And it was 
just before making that first trip under the 
new responsibilities, with the new salary 
that had quite taken her breath away, that 
she had gone out to Indiana to see her 
mother and Harry and Marge and bring 
them the glad news. And Harris Doreyn 
was on that train! She had met him face to 
face in the aisle of the sleeping-car. Yes, it 
was five years since she had seen him or 
heard from him — five years and one month. 

It came back to her with a rush — incidents 
that she thought she had forgotten, their 
stiffness and the little difficulties of read- 
justment, for they had not met for three 
years before that. She had said things that 
sounded cold, hard even. She had put on a 
casual manner that, she could see, disturbed 
him. »: Somehow, their minds, or their talk 
at least, went at cross-purposes that day. 
Some of the things she said definitely hurt 
him. Then she could have bitten her tongue 
out, for she knew so well the depth and 
mental honesty and loyalty of the man; 
but her pride kept her deeper feelings back. 
Then =~ she remembered it so well now — 
he grew moody and silent, and the old 
despondency that she had seen there in 
the worst days of his struggles came 
into his lean face. And that had silenced 
her utterly. 

More and more vividly it came back to 
her, the curious, half-spoken quarrel — 
about nothing whatever but the intensity 
of the emotions they had once shared, and 
the distance in time and new habits that 
had come between them. The dinner to- 
gether in the dining-car, with its spasmodic 
efforts at avoiding vital topics — the vital 
topic. The moment, in passing from car to 
car, when he had caught her arm to steady 
her, had gripped her tightly, had drawn her 
back against him. The uprushing of all the 
confusions that she had thought put forever 
behind her. Then that sense of outraged 
convention, the old dread of being seen with 
him, the fear of scandal that might so easily 
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and casually blast her life and turn the new 
brilliant promise of success into the most 
pitiless of failures. The fact that here they 
were, he and she, together on a train 
bound for the West, had suddenly rushed 
upon her with a new and blinding force. She 
had become suddenly afraid of him; afraid of 
that hostile, driving thing men call society; 
even afraid of herself. How.could she face 
her mother and sister and brother? She 
had left New York full of new aims and 
high hopes and exuberant happiness. So, 
once again, she had lost herself in a very 
panic of the soul. She had begged him to 
help her by leaving her — heedless of every- 
thing on earth but the dangers she felt — 
heedless, quite, of him. 

And he had left her, dropping off the train 
somewhere in Pennsylvania. She could see 
him now — standing there among the sha- 
dows of a station platform, gripping the 
handle of his suit-case with one lean hand, 
his umbrella with the other, a rather gaunt 
man, slightly bent but strong; a white face, 
almost a gray face; deep-set eyes, that had 
always looked tenderly on her and with a 
haunting sorrow. She had never so much as 
known the name of that station in Penn- 
sylvania. She did not believe that he 


knew it, either. She had not seen him since. 
And he had not written — not until now. 
The unexpected if relatively faint stir- 
ring up of that old emotional storm had 
brought her a sense of sheer hurt, of pain. 
She did not like to be stirred in that way. 


It shook the foundations of her life. And it 
was so useless. Even if Doreyn were free, 
she felt that she could never again turn 
toward him. Why, since that first great 
temptation to give herself, her whole mature 
life had really begun, had settled its direc- 
tion. The impressionable girl he had known, 
a-quiver with ideals and romantic impulses, 
had died. Succeeding that child had grown 
up a sophisticated woman —a_ practical 
woman, of fixed habit. It was unthinkable 
now that she should give up her indepen- 
dent personality and mold her life upon the 
life of a man. The wonderful power of 
youth to idealize and worship the man had 
died when the girl in her died. She knew 
men too well now. And the knowledge had 
embittered her. 

Even if she could go back to that stirring 
love of her fresh young womanhood, Doreyn 
was not free. There was his wife, and his 
home, and the two children. They must 
be grown now, those girls. She remembered 


them, in another vivid picture, as they had 
sometimes come into the office. He was 
always gentle with them. It had bewildered 
her to think of that side of his life. Some- 
times it had tortured her. For it was 
always between them. It had been the 
unspoken cause of most of the queer, sudden 
quarrels they had had — sudden clashings 
of two tortured natures. 

No, she couldn’t take up the old threads. 
Not ever. But, if that were so, why should 
they still be here in her life, tugging piti- 
lessly at her heart? Why should her past 
have this power to torment her, to rouse 
old emotions and taunt her with visions of 
the impossible? 

No, she could never resume those feelings. 
She might weaken, undermined by these 
deep human hungers that came. She might 
have to have love. It was quite possible. 
It happened to many, many women — to 
most, in fact. But if she should weaken, 
and marry, there would be no blaze of ro- 
mantic love. She felt pretty certain of this. 
If anything, it would be a need — at best, a 
friendly arrangement of lives. And with 
some mature man. She certainly could not 
permit her life to be torn to pieces by an 
exacting, emotional boy. 

Further, it would never be with Doreyn. 
That experience had been wonderful and, 
at times, dreadful. It had been the one 
great stirring influence in her life. But it 
belonged in the past. No, she would have 
to begin fresh with some one — some one 
who did not know her too well, so that there 
might at least be little surprises and the 
possibility of growth; some one with whom 
she had never exchanged reproaches and 
toward whom she had never been bitter. 
To keep as near to the surface of life as 
possible even in matters of the emotions 
— that was the thing now. 

She recalled Moran’s little discourse on 
bees, and the queer analogy it had started 
in her mind. She dwelt on that analogy. 
She had never been given to theorizing or 
generalizing; but now she thought: 

“I’m a good deal like that worker bee 
Blink talked about — the unsexed female 
that does all the work.” 

A bitter half-smile flickered about her 
mouth; then it died, and her eyes became 
wet and big. 

“That’s it, | guess. The unsexed females 
do the work. Come to think of it, there 
are lots of women like me. The business 
world is full of them. And mostly they just 
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work and work until they die, like those 
bees; or give up and marry the wrong man, 
just for a home and a living. They don’t 
have love; and unless they marry they don’t 
have babies — or, if love does come, it’s 
likely to be wrong, just a demoralizing 
thing. But what can you expect if you let 
thousands of them go into business, and 
work with men, and help them day by day? 
Things are bound to happen. And then it’s 
wrong, and there’s trouble — for the girl. 
Always trouble for the girl. The only 
possible way she can save herself is by 
giving up her independence. And yet, her 
independence is all she has. Then it is like 
the time Blink spoke of, when there isn’t 
enough work for the bee, and she gets de- 
moralized and tastes honey, gets drunk 
on honey, and takes to robbing other 
hives.” 

Her thoughts were arrested. They had 
turned, sharply and unexpectedly, on her- 
self — on her tired, bewildered self. 

“Why, that’s me!” she breathed. “With 
the work gone — demoralized — tasting 
honey — getting drunk on honey — no good 
for anything but work, no good without it 
— taking to robbing other hives.” 

She stared down at the sleeping child. 
Suddenly she bent over and clasped her 
hands tenderly, carefully, at the edge of the 
pillow behind the little dark head. Sobs 
came. She fought them back. Her tears 
fell hot into the folds of the blanket. 

“Oh,” she whispered, “we're going to 
save you, little blessing! And I’ll keep you. 
Yes, I'll keep you for my own. I’m going 
to give you a home, and send you to school, 
and buy you pretty little frocks, and tie 
ribbons in your hair. If I can’t have love — 
if it’s too late for love — perhaps they'll let 
me have you!” 

She seemed to hear the door open. 
her thoughts raced on: 

“Yes, I'm a worker bee. 
work, and I’m demoralized. I’m tasting 
honey. Maybe I’m honey-drunk right 
now. If I am, I can’t help it. It’s not 
my fault. I’ve done my best, worked my 
hardest — and I’ve got to live my life. One 
way or another, I’ve got to live my life!” 

A big hand settled lightly on her shoulder. 
She felt that hand, with a dangerous inten- 
sity, in every nerve-fiber in her body. She 
stirred — hesitated — stirred again — then 
nervously shook the hand off. This sort of 
thing could do no good — it merely added 
to the difficulties, made it harder to think. 


But 


I’ve lost my 


And think she must, somehow, if she was 
not to lose her grip altogether. 

She looked up at him through her tears 
—at her big, steady helper, who on only 
one brief occasion had seemed to be think- 
ing of himself. Then, before she could real- 
ize what she was about, she had caught at 
his hand and gripped it. 

“Oh, Blink,” she whispered, “we've got 
to save her! We've got to!” 

“| think,” said he, “that we will. 
Nothing has happened, has there?”’ 

Hilda shook her head. “No; she has 
been just like this. I can hardly believe it. 
Isn’t it wonderful!” 

He hung his hat, as usual, on the bed- 
post; then, with the hand she had left to 
him, fumbled in his overcoat pocket and 
produced a small parcel. “Here’s Adéle’s 
medicine, Hilda. Better give her some.” 





In which Hilda perceives, just ahead, the 
cross-roads of life, and speculates rather 
deeply; also, there is a small conflict in 
her room, won, as it happens, by Adéle 





HEN Hilda reéntered her room, 

Moran was sitting quietly by the 
baby. Hilda glanced once, then again, at 
the unopened letter lying on the chair 
by the door. 

She picked it up, and, with an effort at 
an offhand manner, walked to vhe window 
with it. She stood looking down into the 
street, tapping the envelope lightly against 
her finger-tips. Then she opened it. 

There was his name at the bottom — 
curiqusly enough, written in full — “Har- 
ris Doreyn.” She wondered why he had 
done that. Did he suppose she would ever 
forget that old familiar “H’—or a single 
stroke of his hand, for that matter? Still, 
she liked this better. For there was 
nothing furtive about that full name. 
Perhaps he had done this to show her 
that there was no shame in his heart. 
Though, doubtless, she was making too 
much of a small matter. 

The date was three weeks old. He was 
wondering, perhaps, why she had not replied. 
The letter itself consisted of thirteen words: 


May I have a talk with you? I will come to 


New York. 


That was all. She read it a number of 
times. Then she carefully refolded the 
paper and slipped it back into the envelope. 
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" said be. She 


almost chuckled at the gruff way be said it. ‘ All right,’ said Hilda then; ‘I'll do &t’” 
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She might cable him, so that he would 
understand the long delay. But no— 
that would suggest eagerness. She simply 
must not do anything that would stir him 
or stimulate a new friendship between them. 

She could not write refusing to see him. 
That would be a flat discourtesy. But she 
knew now that she didn’t want to see him. 
It might stir up again in both the curious 
passion that had always vibrated so swiftly 
between quarrels and love. An utterly 
unreasonable fierce passion theirs had be- 
come before she broke it off. 

To write now, after this delay, agreeing 
to a meeting, seemed somehow to be making 
too much of it. 
the letter at her desk in New York two days 
after he had written it, she might have re- 
plied directly but casually, arranged for the 
talk, and got it over with. But the delay 
had the effect of intensifying the situation. 

She wondered what definite thing he 
could have to say after all these years. 
Then she wondered if she could answer 
him at all. It seemed to her that she 
could not. She watched the people passing 


in the street. 
It was rather odd that she should be con- 
sidering the matter so coolly, after the 


emotional upset of the past hour or so. 
Apparently she had spent her feelings on the 
unopened envelope. It was the sight of 
his writing, after five years, that had stirred 
her. To read the letter and come to a half 
conclusion regarding it proved a relief. 

No, she wouldn’t answer it. It seemed 
too bad, but she couldn’t. 

She turned and looked back into the 
room. The baby was still asleep. Moran 
sat, chin on hand, carefully holding up 
the blanket. Her heart warmed toward 
him. She came slowly back and stood 
by him. 

He looked up. 

“She’s going fine,” he said, very low. 
“This is the nearest thing to a rest she’s 
had in days.” 

Hilda nodded. Her eyes filled. Moved 
by a swift, warm impulse, she rested her 
hand on his shoulder. 

“You're very good, Blink,” she mur- 
mured. 

Then, in a sudden panic, she moved away 
and busied herself folding and laying away 
the baby’s garments that Adéle had washed. 
But Moran made nothing of her action. 

The three had dinner together in Adéle’s 
room. Moran went out at nine for his even- 


If she could have received, 


ing run. At ten-thirty he returned, ruddy 
from exercise. He brought health and a 
sense of the outdoor air with him. 

“I’m not going to let you sit up late,” 
said Hilda, immensely relieved to have him 
there; “but stay a little while, if you can.” 

“Of course,” said he, and dropped his cap 
and sweater on a chair. 

He had on the soft shirt, open at the 
neck, that she had seen him wear before. 
It clung to his great chest and his back. 

“You'd better put your sweater on, 
Blink,” she said. “You're all wet.” 

“Yes, so | am.” 

He stood erect and inflated his chest, 
rubbing it and softly beating it. He was 
innocent of any sense of effect. 

“It seemed so warm here when | first 
came in,” he said. 

“Of course,” Hilda replied. 
been running. It isn’t warm at all. 
windows are wide open.” 

He sat down by the baby, and sobered 
as he watched her. 

Hilda tested the water with her finger. 
Then she heard the baby coughing rather 
faintly, and making another odd sound. 
She turned swiftly and met Moran’s gaze. 
Anxious, she raised her eyebrows. 

He nodded. “This is the way it started 
before, Hilda.” 

“All right,” said she, with a sudden busi- 
nesslike manner. “The water is nearly hot 
enough. Get the tub, Blink — and a towel. 
You'll find one in the washstand drawer. 
Lay it out on the bed.” 

She prepared the water in the tub, say- 
ing simply, “All right, Blink.” 

It.was better for him to bring the baby — 
he was so strong, and his hands were so 
steady and sure. 

Once again he held the child in the warm 
water, while Hilda stood by with strained, 
anxious face. The treatment had the same 
effect as before. The baby quieted and 
finally fell asleep, wrapped in the blanket 
on the bed. ‘Hilda found a way to arrange 
the blanket so that it was not necessary to 
hold it up, then drew the arm-chair to the 
bedside and dropped into it. For a little 
while they were silent, Moran leaning over 
the foot of the bed. Both watched the baby. 

Hilda reflected on the extraordinary in- 
stinct that led this hardly human bit of life 
to fight so desperately for its breath. 

“Why,” she speculated, “are we so eager * 
to live — even before we can think at all? 
What is it that drives us so desperately 


“You've 
Both 
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forward, through everything? Suppose | 
were the sick one —I wonder if | would 
try so hard to live. I wonder!” . 

She thought of her mother’s long strug- 
gle; then of Margery and her fresh young 
enthusiasm — Margery, who had not been 
forced out early to earn a living, thanks to 
Hilda’s own success; who thought that 
love was everything; who was living in a 
wonderfully impossible dream-world. 

She held up her wrist dnd looked at her 
watch. 

“Goodness, Blink!” she said. “It is after 
half past eleven! You must go right now.” 

“How about you, Hilda—aren’t you 
going to bed?” 

“How can I?” She shrugged her shoul- 
ders and looked at the mite of a baby that 
occupied the bed, exactly in the middle. 

He glanced toward the sofa. “You could 
lie down.” 

“No; I'll sit right here, Blink. I shall 
Oh, I'll 
And then | can 


probably fall asleep in this chair. 
get some rest all right. 
hear her if she stirs.” 
Her head settled against the chair-back. 
He was still there, leaning on the foot of 
the bed. She was rapidly becoming drowsy. 
She smiled a little, and glanced up at him. 


“I don’t believe | shall ever again have 
trouble sleeping,” she murmured. And 
then added: ‘Please go, Blink.” 

Then her eyes closed and her head drooped 
a little to one side. She brought it up with 
a jerk. She must resist this drowsiness. 

She woke with the uncomfortable feeling 
that she had been sleeping in her clothes. 
For a little time she considered this. 

There was something odd about it. She 
was not in bed — she could not remember 
going to bed. Her eyes opened, then blinked 
at the shaded light. So it was not yet morn- 
ing. She thought she heard low voices. 

She was dressed. And she was lying on 
the sofa, covered with a heavy red com- 
forter that usually lay, folded into a fat tri- 
angle, against the footboard of the bed. 
She wondered how she had come here. She 
looked at her watch and found it was just 
after two o'clock. And there certainly were 
voices. She listened. Adéle was speaking 
—or it sounded like Adéle very hoarse. 
She was suppressing a cough now, trying 
to keep very quiet. Yes, it was Adéle. 

Then a man replied. It was Blink, of 
course. Apparently they were here in the 
room, those two— which was odd. Her 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 


mind was working rather slowly. She was 
not fully awake, of course. That was it — 
she wasn’t really awake. She wondered 
again how she had come to be on the sofa. 

Adéle ovght not to be here. The girl 
was just about sick. And she hadn’t the 
remotest idea about taking proper care of 
herself. “She’s perfectly crazy, that child,” 
thought Hilda —‘“ perfectly crazy.” 

Suddenly she remembered sitting in the 
arm-chair by the bed and growing drowsy. 
The picture came to her mind of Blink lean- 
ing soberly over the foot of the bed. It was 
a symbol of his extraordinary steadiness and 
devotion, that mental picture. It was pleas- 
ant to lie languidly here and think of him. 

There had been something else — some- 
thing unusual and distinctly depressing. 
She tried to recall it. 

Then she remembered 
letter from Harris Doreyn. 

Her first judgment had been right: she 
couldn’t answer that letter. No use re- 
opening the dead past. No use grappling 
again the old dilemma. He would be hurt. 
But even that would be better than a new 
struggle with that dreadful dilemma. There 
had never been any way out, excepting the 
one way she had been driven to take, of 
running away from him in sheer despera- 
tion, in a panic. Perhaps it wasn’t the big- 
gest thing, but it had certainly proved the 
only practical thing. This way, each had 
gone on. He had been saved for his family. 
With a wreck there always between them, 
they couldn’t conceivably have found hap- 
piness in each other. It would have worn 
them out. it would have been torture. No; 
there was no good in reopening it. And, 
besides all this, each had changed so; they 
couldn’t possibly now have more in com- 
mon than a half-tragic memory of the per- 
sons they once had been and the love they 
once had so nearly shared. 

She had molded her life on other lines. 
It was too late now for love. Surely it was 
too late. She demanded much; she could 
give little. 

There was the baby — that would help fill 
her life. It would be something — though 
vague difficulties rose in her mind after 
this thought. 

The voices were going on. It seemed to 
her that she ought to rouse herself. She 
was tired. Her thoughts wouldn’t race like 
this otherwise. But something was hap- 
pening, here in her room. 
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HE senior partner returned from 
lunch a few minutes before two 
o'clock. The cost clerk, behind his 

table far back in the general office, had been 

watching the front door for an hour. When 

Bigelow came ip, the weazened Scotsman 

jumped from his chair. He took three 

quick steps toward his employer, halted 
irresolutely, then fled back to his work. 

MacPherson acted as if he had been caught 

playing truant. Bigelow in reality scarcely 

had glanced at him. 

The whir of quickened activity in the 
big room, which followed the arrival of 
“the boss,” slackened wearily after Bige- 
low disappeared through the docr of his 
private office. Clerks and stenographers sub- 
sided into lassitude. Over the twenty-five 
men and girls in the office the remaining 
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three hours and a half of the hot August 
afternoon hung like a sultry, thick cloud 
through which they of necessity must grope 
to quitting. time. 

Of all the office force, MacPherson alone 
seemed unmindful of the heat. Had the 
little Scotsman been working to keep warm 
on the coldest day in the year, he would 
not have burrowed into his cost records 
more indefatigably. 

For a quarter of an hour after Bigelow’s 
return to the office, only MacPherson’s 
wide bald spot showed above the boxes of 
“labor” and “material” cards on his table. 
Then his thin face, with its scraggy pointed 
beard ahd spectacled eyes, was lifted slowly 
into view, like a cautious prairie-dog recon- 
noitering from its hole after having been 
frightened to cover. The little man peered 
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through the open door of the senior part- 
ner’s private office. Bigelow sat with his 
feet crossed on a corner of his desk. He 
was smoking a cigar and glancing over a 
newspaper. Evidently he was at leisure. 

MacPherson straightened in his swivel- 
chair. After a moment he stood up. He 
shook himself into stiff erectness as if a 
ramrod had been thrust down his back. 
Awkwardly self-conscious, like a newly en- 
listed recruit at drill, he stalked forward 
almost to the threshold of the sanctum. The 
senior partner unexpectedly rustled his news- 
paper. The harsh noise startled the high- 
strung little man just outside the door, and 
the ramrod slipped out of plumb. MacPher- 
son scuttled to the wash-room to readjust 
it to the support of his weak backbone. 

Unnecessarily, he washed his hands and 
combed his hair. Then he marched out into 
the general office and started again toward 
Bigelow’s room. Midway of the distance a 
thermometer that hung on a pillar magnet- 
ized MacPherson and deflected him from 
his straight course. He stared at its face 
abstractedly. His mind did not register 
the high mark that the mercury touched. 
Big beads of sweat bulged on his white face, 
but they were not due to the humid heat. 
They resembled drops of condensed mois- 
ture on the outside of a china pitcher filled 
with ice-water. The little Scot felt cold all 
over. He shivered as if with a chill when he 
turned away from the thermometer and 
once more advanced on the sanctum. A 
second time his dragging feet hesitated 
just outside the door. Bigelow’s desk tele- 
phone rang a shrill call. MacPherson 
jumped back in a panic of mingled disap- 
pointment and relief. 

The cost clerk did not return to his dis- 
tant corner. He knew that if he should re- 
treat again to the shelter of ‘his table he 
would not be able to muster nerve enough 
for a fresh advance. It had taken the whole 
morning to build up his scant stock of 
courage. Now it was going fast: a pile of 
sand sapped by successive waves of timidity. 

All the while Bigelow was telephoning, 
the Scotsman circled about near his door. 
He attempted to disguise his loitering. 
He dug into the letter-files and pretended 
to scrutinize an order. Next he studied 
some entries in the shipping record. After 
that he looked up a number in the tele- 
phone directory at the office switchboard. 

The heat made the operator irritable, 
and by nature she was curious. 


“What's got.into you this afternoon?” 
she demanded. “You rush around like a 
crazy rooster chasing a grasshopper. You 
give me the jim-jams.” 

MacPherson and the girl were the best of 
friends. Impulsively he explained his erratic 
behavior: 

“I’m waiting to get a chance to speak 
to Mr. Bigelow when he isn’t busy.”’ 

A clear-out signal flashed on the face of 
the switchboard. Miss Bailey automatically 
jerked two plugs from their drops. 

“He’s just got done talking!” she whis- 
pered. “Go in and nail him now, before 
he starts anything else!” 

Impelled by her brusque command, the 
shrinking little man shuffled hastily toward 
the sanctum as if he were being pushed 
from behind. Before he had time to lose 
his impetus, he was inside the senior part- 
ner’s room. Bigelow, looking preoccupied, 
glanced up from a memorandum-pad on 
his desk. MacPherson blurted out his peti- 
tion as if his employer were timing him 
with a stop-watch: 

“Mr. Bigelow, | had my full two weeks’ 
vacation in July; but to-morrow is my boy’s 
birthday, and I’d like very much to have 
the afternoon off. I'll make up the work 


by coming down to the office Sunday.” 
“All right,” consented the senior partner 


absent-mindedly. He nodded a curt dis- 
missal of the subject and of the cost clerk. 

“Th-thank you, sir!” stammered Mac- 
Pherson, scampering from the sanctum 
like a trespassing bantam “shooed” out 
of a garden. 

The little man was half way back to his 
own table before he realized that the long- 
dreaded ordeal was over. The boon he so 
anxiously had craved was granted. His 
constricted heart leaped free from its cramp- 
ing apprehensions. The pent blood, sud- 
denly released, rushed up into his pale 
cheeks. His old eyes glistened. His whole 
countenance glowed merrily with a suffusion 
of soft light. 

During the rest of the afternoon Mac- 
Pherson was as frolicsome as a tame squir- 
rel. He whisked about his work with such 
complete disregard of the depressing heat 
that his rushes about the office were like 
gusts of cool breeze. One after another, the 
stenographers and clerks learned the reason 
for the popular clerk’s exuberance of spirits. 
Grouches evaporated; frowns softened into 
smiles. Before closing time everybody in 
the big room knew that Mac’s boy Tom 
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would be thirteen years old next day, and 
that father and son were to celebrate the 
anniversary by going to the ball game after 
a restaurant dinner downtown. 

MacPherson was well aware that in all 
the world there was just one person whom 
he deceived about himself. He realized 
that his fellow employees knew he was 
naturally timid. His wife, though he never 
doubted that she loved him tenderly, sel- 
dom deferred to him at home. His four 
girls, the six-year-old “baby” included, 
tyrannized over him. But to his son the 
little man was a hero. 

For many years it had been the Scots- 
man’s custom on Sunday afternoons to tell 
Tom stories of mythological and historic 
adventurers. The boy always listened in 
rapt awe, as if Hercules himself were re- 
counting his own prodigious exploits. Tom 
regarded all the heroes of the past as mere 
prototypes of the composite embodiment 
of courage that was his father. It had be- 
come the obsession of the little man’s life 
to hold the boy’s blind adoration as long as 
possible. MacPherson knew that there 
must come a time when Tom would be 
disillusioned; but every day that his son 
believed in his invincible prowess and in- 


genuity the Scotsman stowed away in the 
casket that held his most precious memories. 
Bigelow & Judkins’ factory whistle blew 


at half past five. The afternoon before 
Tom’s birthday the cost clerk was the first 
of the office force to bolt out the front door. 
Down Jackson Boulevard and south on 
Canal Street he pelted to the elevated. He 
had been so dubious of winning his employ- 
er’s consent to a half holiday that he had 
not mentioned his plans at home. Now his 
glorious surprise strained to burst out of 
him. _He could scarcely keep from telling it 
to strangers. After the train arrived at his 
station, he relieved the pressure a trifle by 
running all the way from the platform to the 
stoop of the shabby cottage where he lived. 

The moment the little man crossed the 
threshold, an avalanche of girls plunged 
upon him aad nearly swept him from his 
feet. Alice, his stocky eldest daughter, 
almost bowled her father over with a hearty 
kiss while she plundered him of his evening 
paper. Edith and Ellen bumped their 
twin pigtailed heads against his when he 
stooped to smack their red cheeks. Baby 
Janet started swarming up his legs. Mrs. 
MacPherson came smiling along the hall 
from the kitchen. She kissed her husband 


and squeezed his hand fondly. Then, with 
prudent foresight, she rescued his frayed 
straw hat from its precarious position 
on his head. 

The titular chief of the MacPherson 
family reached down for the baby. He 
swung her astride his neck. Then he looked 
about for the missing member of the clan. 

“Where’s Tom?” he asked. 

A respectful voice answered from behind 
him: “Here I am, father.” 

MacPherson turned. A slender lad in 
knickerbockers walked forward from a cor- 
ner of the hall. Father and son shook hands 
with the undemonstrative fervor of two 
quiet comrades exchanging deeply affec- 
tionate greetings. In features, in body, 
and in character Tom was his father’s son. 

“My boy!” exulted the happy Scot, 
“I’ve brought home a surprise for your 
birthday. You'd never guess what it is.” 

Immediately Ellen and Edith began dig- 
ging in their father’s pockets. MacPher- 
son chortled as he was twisted about by 
the treasure-seekers. Their search was 
vain. The twins backed away, baffled. 

“Fooled you that time, young ladies!” 
cried their father. His laugh jingled like 
rollicking sleigh-bells. “All of you get ready 
for the big surprise. Hold tight, Janet. 
Ouch! Too tight— you're choking me! 
That's better. Now! One — two — three!” 

The little man jabbed a forefinger and 
thumb into each vest pocket and brandished 
aloft two five-dollar bills. 

“Here’s ten dollars | made last week 
taking off that trial balance for the butcher. 
We're going to spend it celebrating Tom’s 
birthday to-morrow.” 

“ Mary,”— he addressed Mrs. MacPher- 
son,—“‘you’re to take the girls somewhere 
and give them a good time.” 

He clapped his hand chummily on_ his 
son’s shoulder. 

“Tom and | will have dinner downtown 
together; then we're going to the ball game. 
Mr. Bigelow gave me a half day off.” 

The man felt under his hand the leap of 
the boy’s delight. Tom looked up at his 
wonderful father. He was so dazed by 
surprise that he could only blink his joy. 

There was a momentary hush after Mac- 
Pherson announced his holiday progr:m. 
Then the clamor of bedlam rose around 
him and his son. Mrs. MacPherson vied 
with her daughters in vociferousness. 

The four girls insisted on participation 
in the restaurant dinner and that they, 
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too, must be taken to the ball game. They 
indignantly rejected the plans their father 
had made for a separate feminine celebra- 
tion of Tom’s nativity. Mrs. MacPherson’s 
objection, however, was to the extrava- 
gance of spending ten dollars on mere 
amusement. As a substitute the economical 
woman suggested an inexpensive basket 
picnic at Lincoln Park for the whole family. 

With one accord the disgusted girls turned 
on their mother. They blasted her frugal 
program with their scathing scorn. Only 
a minute was required to bewilder her into 
temporary speechlessness. Then the mili- 
tant four reverted to the browbeating of 
their father. 

But the little man jerked his head reassur- 
ingly at his son, who stood close beside him 
with a look of tense anxiety on his upturned 
face. The odds against Tom’s hero were 
heavy, but the boy’s wordless appeal to 
stand fast hardened his father’s determina- 
tion not to yield his plan. 

“No!” the doughty Scotsman flung back 
at his daughters. “You wouldn’t enjoy 
the ball game yourselves, and you'd spoil 
the fun for Tom.” 

He unlocked Janet’s arms and legs from 
his neck and swung her abruptly to the 
floor, straightened up, and confronted his 
wife. 

“Mary, you and the girls can decide 
among yourselves what you'll do with your 
five dollars. Tom and I are not going with 
you.” He turned unflinchingly to his 
daughters. “And you are not going with 
us 


MacPherson’s short, narrow chin jutted 


out. His scant beard bristled like a porcu- 
pine’s quills. 

“That's settled.” 

The little man thrilled with the novel 
sense of mastery in his own house. He 
strode through the clamorous pack, and 
from the bottom step of the stairs he called 
a rallying command to his son: 

“Tom, you meet me at the office at noon 
to-morrow.” 

“Yes, sir! 

The sturdy reply rang out instantly. It 
rose distinct above the babel of feminine 
shrilling. The boy’s assurance to his 
father was like the strong, clear stroke of 
a tower clock piercing a jangle of bells. 

At supper the allies returned to the at- 
tack. They first assaulted their father in 
force. When he repulsed them with firm 
denials, they tried to flank him with cajolery. 


But he withstood the siege until bed-time. 
Then his wife tried alone to overcome his 
extraordinary stubbornness. But the de- 
fender of Tom’s birthday prerogatives would 
not strike his colors. 

“Be on time — twelve sharp!” was Mac- 
Pherson’s parting injunction to his son the 
next morning, as he opened the front door, 
ready to leave for the office. 

“Yes, sir!” the boy’s promise snapped 
back. 

The little man strode out. He felt 
strangely big. On the stoop he turned to 
leave a bit of advice with his wife: 

“Now, Mary, don’t skimp yourself or 
the girls. | earned that extra money on 
purpose to spend to-day.” 

This was canny counsel. MacPherson 
was determined that Tom should have a 
boy’s good time, but he was equally resolved 
that the girls should enjoy a real treat too. 
He knew that his thrifty wife would try to 
save some remnant from the wreck of her 
five dollars. Therefore he had warned his 
daughters. They would know what to 
expect; they would insist on their rights 
As he hurried toward the elevated station 
he chuckled to himself. 

The cost clerk’s morning at the baking 
hot office passed blithely. MacPherson was 
so busy that noon was almost upon him 
before he realized it. He knew that Tom 
would be punctual to a second. The little 
Scot closed his desk a few minutes before 
the hour, and hurried to the locker-room to 
wash his hands and get his hat. Then he 
stepped punctiliously to the senior part- 
ner’s door to remind his employer that he 
would be absent the rest of the day 

“I am going now, Mr. Bigelow,” he said 
politely. 

The senior partner looked up frowning 
from a letter. 

“Going where?” he demanded irascibly 

MacPherson was only a little surprised. He 
knew that his employer was very forgetful. 

“For the afternoon, sir,” he answered 
respectfully. “I spoke to you about it 
yesterday.” 

Bigeiow snarled his forehead in recollec- 
tion. 

“Uh!” he grunted. “I remember. But 
I can’t spare you to-day, MacPherson. Mr. 
Judkins writes that he must have a cost 
estimate on that big Omaha job by Monday. 
| want to send it out to-night. Sorry, but 
you'll have to take your afternoon off some 
other time.” 
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The clerk’s brisk happiness dropped from 
him. He stood gray-faced and trembling 
on the threshold of the sanctum. 

“Bu-but it’s my boy’s birthday!” he 
stammered a feeble protest. “He'll be 
here to meet me ’most any minute. We’— 
he choked-—“‘we counted on this after- 
noon.” 

Bigelow’s hot temper had smoldered all 
that torrid morning. Now the combina- 
tion of torridity and a pestering clerk made 
it flare up in crackling anger. 


“*WHAT'S GOT YOL 


“TI can’t help that! I’m not going to let 
any birthday nonsense interfere with busi- 
ness. Send the boy home.” 

The little man withered against the door- 
jamb as if a scorching blast had shriveled 
him. The noon whistle blew. The scrape 
and creak of chairs pushed back, the 
scramble of many feet sounded from the 
general office. MacPherson turned mis- 
erably toward his own corer. Then his 
dazed, hurt eyes saw his son. 

Tom, always punctual, had arrived a 
minute before the designated time. He 
had walked from the front door straight 


this afternoon , 


to his father. Now he stood just outside 
Bigelow’s office. He held himself very erect, 
but his face was white and his sensitive 
mouth twitched. MacPherson knew he had 
heard and understood the senior partner’s 
harsh revocation of their holiday. He knew, 
too, that the cruelly disappoigted boy would 
wheel about at a word from his father and 
trudge back home alone, like a grenadier 
marching under his heavy knapsack. 

The limp clerk stared at his soldier son. 
MacPherson’s imagination often had painted 


she demanded = 


such a scene as this. He had pictured Tom 
hearing him grossly msulted, witnessing 
some disgraceful humiliation heaped upon 
him. He had visualized the flush of shame 
for a craven father as it would creep over 
the boy’s face. Always the little man had 
writhed in dread of the inevitable crisis. 
Now, when least expected, it had come. 

A fierce rage at Bigelow scorched over 
the little man. 

“Those figures don’t have to go this after- 
noon!” he yelled. Half frenzied, he leaped 
from the door to the table behind which his 
employer sat. He shook his ridiculously 
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small fist at the astounded big face opposite 
him. “I could get them out just as well 
to-night and mail them special delivery. 
Mr. Judkins would receive them in plenty 
of time. It’s just your darned crankiaess! 
And —and don’t you dare speak to me 
that way, as if | was your slave, be — be- 
fore my son!” 

If the timid mouse that sometimes peeped 
at Bigelow from a corner of his office had 
sprung out of its hole, turned suddenly into 
a wild-cat, and pounced on him, the senior 
partner hardly could have acted more 
startled or alarmed. Before MacPherson’s 
fierce rush Bigelow hastily shoved back his 
roller-chair. He dodged the brandished 
puny fist as if it clutched a pistol. He did 
not stand up at first, but appeared to be 
on the point of scrambling to cover under 
his desk. 

Bigelow’s panic was brief. His expres- 
sion changed from fright to wariness. He 
spoke craftily to the little man who glared 
at him across the table. His voice was low 
and even, but his tone was tense. Slowly 
he lifted himself out of his seat. 

“There, there, Mac!” 
“Never mind the figures. 
out myself.” 


he soothed. 
I'll get them 


The senior partner darted a swift look 
to the boy im the doorway and stealthily 
beckoned him in. 

“Take your father home, son,” he di- 


rected purringly. In an aside out of the 
corner of his mouth he hissed a whisper to 
Tom — though MacPherson, of course, 
heard it too: “He’s a bit out of his head! 
The heat! Humor him!” 

Bigelow’s unwinking eyes held the cost 
clerk fascinated. The senior partner edged 
round the table to MacPherson’s side. He 
was very careful to avoid making any 
abrupt movement. With quiet, _.powerful 
force he put one arm about the clerk’s 
shoulders and fettered his hands. He led 
the bewildered Scotsman toward the door. 

From the.instant when his last sputter of 
defiance dribbled into silence, MacPherson’s 
faculties had been numb. He walked out 
into the general office in a daze. 

“You go home with your boy,” Bigelow 
suggested, with pacifying persuasiveness. 

Tom, his face haggard with anxious re- 


sponsibility, supported his shuffling father 
on one side. Just beyond the door of the 
sanctum, the little man stopped with a jerk 
and tried to free himself. But his employer 
and his son clung to him desperately. The 
excited office clerks crowded about. Mac- 
Pherson was pinned against the wall. 

“What's the matter with you people?” 
he panted angrily. “I’m all right.” 

Bigelow patted him on the back as if he 
were quieting a crazed horse. 

“Of course you are, Mac! 
you’re all right!” 

With an imperative gesture the senior 
partner swept back the swarm of clerks and 
stenographers. 

“You excite him!” he snarled. Then he 
spoke over the little man’s shoulder to the 
boy: 

“I don’t believe he'll be violent with 
you. Do you think you can get him home 
alone?” 

Tom gulped the lump in his throat and 
nodded. 

“Come on, father,” he coaxed. 

The light of reason seemed to dawn again 
in MacPherson’s eyes. First he looked at 
his son. Next he blinked at his employer. 
Last he stared at his fellow clerks. Slowly 
a smile spread into a grin on his lips. 

“Crazy!”” he pronounced. “Crazy as 
loons! Come on, Tom.” 

Together they went out the door and 
down the street. Behind them Bigelow & 
Judkins’ office force, with the senior partner 
in the midst, crowded jabbering in the en- 
trance. MacPherson and Tom turned and 
looked back when they had crossed Clinton 
Street. No one from the office was follow- 
ing them. They started on again. The little 
man was chuckling. When they had passed 
the middle of the next block, he spoke. 

“Well, | gave Bigelow a scare that time!” 
he boasted. 

Tom stared up at his father. 

“Aren’t you sun-struck really?” he ques- 
tioned. 

“No more than you are!” chortled the 
little man. “We didn’t want to miss that 
ball game, did we?” 

The old hero-worship flared in the boy’s 
eyes like candles freshly lighted. 

“ Jee-rus-alem!”” he marveled. 


Of course 
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his coarse brown beard, which needed 
trimming. 

“Times is terrible hard, Pete; terrible 
hard,” he said anxiously. “I’ve never saw 
‘em so hard in all my life. By gum, I’ve 
rode on the bumpers of a freight train, too 
— heavy as | am,” he added in a confidential 
burst. “And I’d do it again, Pete, if that 
would help you any.” 

But Peter Irey made no reply. Speech, 
with him, started somewhere near his boot- 
soles and welled slowly up through his being 
until at last — unless all occasion for speak- 
ing had passed by that time—it spilled 
over in a few syllables. 

“Yes, sir; I’ve seen hard times since I’ve 
been up ag’inst this doctors’ trust. That’s 
the most terrible trust in the world, Pete!” 
Dr. Bullard declared earnestly, as if warning 
him against it. “They'll all stand together 
like shoemakers’ wax to knock out a man of 
any originality and independence. First 
and last, they’ve chased me, by gum, from 
Pennsylvania clear out here to Alkali City. 
And they’re after me still. I’d be a rich 
man to-day if it wasn’t for the doctors’ 
trust, Pete!”’ 

His formidable bulk gradually warmed 
as he spoke. He nodded his big head sol- 
emnly at Irey, and with a mighty fist smote 
the arm of the chair in which he sat as he 
declared: 

“This here chair would be selling like hot 
cakes if the doctors’ trust wasn’t strivin’, 
might and main, to down it!” 

The chair had a long back and a foot-rest 
and rockers and wheels — two big wheels in 
front and two small ones behind. There 
was a lever on the right side by which the 
back might be lowered and the foot-rest 
raised, making a couch, and a lever on the 
left side by which the chair might be lifted 
from the rockers, making a wheeled vehi- 
cle of it. There was a rather complicated 
arrangement in front of the sitter which 
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might be made into a table to eat from or a 
book-rest, or swung off at the side. On each 
arm there was a brass tag stamped with the 
sign: “The Dr. Bullard Patent Universal 
Chair, Manufactured by the Dr. Bullard 
Universal Chair Company.” 

The doctor took a deep breath, for on the 
subject of that chair and the conspiracy of 
men_and circumstances which had prevented 
it from fulfilling its brilliant destiny he had 
an infinitude of things to say. But by that 
time speech had welled its slow way up to 
Peter’Irey’s lips, and he said gravely: 

“That money kept you out of jail, man.” 

“1 know it did, Pete! I know it did!” 
said the doctor frankly; and in a doleful 
agitation he could only finger his beard and 
stare dejectedly over at his companion. 

Not much, to be sure, to stare at — only 
a lean, round-shouldered, gangling sort of 
man, with a face tanned like leather and 
put in the shade, so to speak, by a great 
thick nose with two small round blue eyes 
set close on either side of it. He wore rusty 
boots, and patched overalls held up by one 
suspender, and a faded calico shirt open at 
the neck; and he smelled overpoweringly 
of the livery stable from which he had just 
come. He looked like Hard Times incarnate. 

Dr. Bullard’s own Prince Albert coat — 
chief article in his conventional regalia when 
he had been a traveling quack — was glossy 
from long use, where it was not stained. 
His wig had turned three shades lighter 
than his beard and become so matted that 
at first glance one was hardly certain 
whether it meant to be a wig or only a felt 
cap. But details of personal appearance 
no longer mattered since he had retired from 
the practice of his profession and since no 
one came any more to buy stock in the Dr. 
Bullard Universal Chair Company or exclu- 
sive territory for the sale of chairs. He 
really believed in the Universal Chair with 
all the strength of his soul; but such was the 

perversity of human nature when aggra- 
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vated by a doctors’ trust that, while he had 
been able to sell some stock in his company 
and some exclusive territory, he had never 
been able to sell chaifs. 

“I know it did, Pete,” he said again. 
“That was due to Gustavus A. Johnson. 
He took snap judgment on me. You see, the 
lumber men and the upholstery men and 
the varnish men all come down on me at 
once, threatenin’ to shut me up unless | paid 
‘em. A man from Lehman, Lehman & Snyder 
at Kansas City had been here looking over 
the chairs, and if | could git a big house like 
that started to buyin’ ’em it would be clear 
sailin’ for me. I couldn’t give up the ship, 
Pete, just in sight of land. So | loaded two 
freight-cars with chairs and billed ’em to 
Lehman, Lehman & Snyder at Kansas City, 
and took the bills of lading over to Gustavus 
A. Johnson, and he advanced me two thou- 
sand dollars on ’em, charging me ten per 
cent for thirty days. There was the chairs 
en route, you see, and something had to be 
done with ’em. So | ordered the railroad 
company to stop em down here at Big Bend 
and haul ’em back to my factory — hopin’, 
you see, to get a real order from Lehman, 
Lehman & Snyder before Gustavus A. John- 
son would hear about it. But he heard 
about it right away and he took snap judg- 
ment on me. He says, ‘You have that 
money here at my office by four o’clock or 
I'll stick you in jail.’ Then I come to you, 
Pete, and you come acrost like a prince. 
Yes, sir, like a prince,” he repeated, nodding 
his big head solemnly at the figure in overalls. 

Peter Irey wriggled a little in the chair, 
folded his bony, calloused, and dirty hands 
in his lap, fixed his small blue eyes upon 
them, and gently cleared his throat — all 
preparatory to a supreme rhetorical effort. 

“The money was my wife’s,” he said, 
speaking with long-drawn, jerky delibera- 
tion, as if he had to grind the words out of 
himself. “‘Two thousand dollars that set 
me up in the livery business come from her. 
Well, when you first come to Alkali City 
you saved the kid’s life. Some said ’twa’n't 
nothin’; she’d ’a’ got well anyhow. But 
Doc Homer give her up, and you treated her. 
I was in the bedroom, you see. She wakes 
up, and she looks up at me and smiles. | 
chalked it up to your credit then.”’ 

After that painful effort Peter’s vocal 
machinery seemed to run down. He wrig- 
gied again in the chair and crossed his legs 
the other way, and as a desperate expedient 
reached up and took the tattered straw hat 


from his head. Folding his hands on top of 
the hat, he gently cleared his throat again 
and dragged on: 

“Well, | chalked it up — inside me. | 
says, ‘He done it.’ Three years and more 
sence then you and me has been good 
friends, come and go. You was buyin’ this 
old wagon factory, gittin’ your business to 
goin’. | was runnin’ the livery stable. Come 
and go, we was good enough friends. Then 
you come to me and says, ‘I’m up ag’inst 
it.” Well, | had it chalked up and | come 
acrost — give Gustavus A. Johnson a chat- 
tel mortgage on the whole shootin’ match. 
Three per cent a month, and then some. 
Well, it was the woman’s money. There’s 
her ard three kids. They’s a livin’ for ’em 
in the livery stable, except for the three per 
cent. If I’m sold out of that, I’m a day 
laborer where there ain’t much day labor 
to be had. They ain’t no livin’ for ’em in 
that. Gustavus A. Johnson says, ‘ Day after 
to-morrow,’ he says — ‘day after to-morrow, 
or out you go.’” 

Having laid the case before Dr. Bullard 
with this vast elaboration, Peter slowly re- 
placed the straw hat on the back of his head 
and looked across the little office at his 
companion. 

Dr. Bullard stood up — standing six feet 
one inch and weighing two hundred and 
eighteen pounds without being fat. He 
plunged his hands into the pockets of his 
loose trousers, and his face was contorted 
with the agitation of his mind. 

“Pete, I'll git you that money,” he said 
with emotion. “You can sleep on it. I'll 
git you that money to-morrow.” He 
looked around the bare little office, in which 
he Had taken an immense pride, and ob- 
served remorsefully: “I hate to do it, too. 
| sort of hate to do it. But it’s due. I'll 
git you that money to-morrow.” 

Peter Irey settled the straw hat more 
firmly on his head and arose with a thought- 
ful expression. The occasion perhaps called 
for some further vocal display on his part; 
but he only studied the floor a moment, and 
looked gravely out of the iron-barred window 
another moment, then gently cleared his 
throat and observed: 

“We're needin’ rain.” 

With which he clumped slowly down the 
stairs. 

Dr. Bullard again ruefully surveyed the 
little office. At the back of his large head 
he was rather puzzled as to why the world 
should persist in treating him so unhand- 
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mely. Many years before, as advance 
gent, bill-sticker, barker, hostler, valet, 
nd handy man generally for old Dr. Gum- 
mel, he had performed his duties to the best 

f his ability. As age and infirmity increas- 
ngly incapacitated old Dr. Gummel, that 
age had taught him the principles of medi- 

ne as practised by himself — which prin- 

iples Bullard had learned with all sincerity 
ind diligence. His patron passing away,— 

f Bright’s disease, the worst cases of which 
he guaranteed to cure in thirty days,— 
Bullard naturally inherited the title of doc- 
tor, a well worn brown trunk full of hand- 
bills, pamphlets, and a _ paper-covered 
“Guide to Health;” and the trade of the 
itinerant quack. 

He was perfectly willing to let licensed 
practitioners alone; but they wouldn’t let 
him alone. For many years he was in al- 
most continuous flight before outrageous 
health officers. Yet he bore mankind no ill 
will; but frequently, out of mere goodness 
of heart and without a cent of remunera- 
tion, doped casual acquaintances who com- 
plained of backache or indigestion. In a 
Colorado village he had cheerfully accepted 
mining stock of dubious value from a pa- 
tient who had nothing more current where- 
with to discharge his bill. The mining stock 
had miraculously converted itself into seven 
thousand dollars. While watching for an 
opening suitable for the employment of that 
amount of capital, he had seen a model of 
the Universal Chair and become infatuated 
with it. 

He was still infatuated. In this troublous 
moment, in fact, he lifted the common 
wooden chair that Peter Irey had occupied 
over beside the patent article from which he 
had risen. Seating himself in the wooden 
chair, he bent over the other and slowly, 
lovingly manipulated the levers. He made 
it into an upright chair, into a reclining 
chair, into a couch — pausing to survey it 
with fond admiration in each position. 
When it was on rockers he gravely rocked 
it. When he had lifted it on the wheels, he 
wheeled it back and forth two or three 
times the length that his arm would reach 
— slowly and with affection for the smooth- 
ness of its motion. Certainly it was a grand 
chair. Every household ought to possess 
one like it — and would if its merits could 
only be made known. From a census report 
he had calculated what the result would be 
if he sold chairs to only one twentieth of the 
households, at a net profit of eight dollars 


a chair. The result of the calculation had 
caused him to catch his breath in awe. 

Having put the chair through its paces, he 
sat upright, with a mighty hand on each 
ponderous knee, and contemplated it for a 
moment, on its death-bed, as one might say. 

Then he sighed deeply and arose. 

The plant of the Universal Chair Com- 
pany was a two-story wooden shed about 
sixty feet long by twenty wide. It had been 
built with the intention of making wagons 
in it by leased convict labor; but the in- 
tention had proved abortive, so Dr. Bullard 
had been able to buy the site and building 
cheaply. Site and building were now mort- 
gaged to Gustavus A. Johnson for two thou- 
sand dollars — that financier having repeat- 
edly and callously refused to advance a 
penny on the contents, which consisted of 
Universal chairs and materials for making 
the same. The little office was partitioned 
off from the southwest corner of the upper 
story. The two windows, one looking south, 
the other west, were iron-barred, as were all 
of the other windows in the structure. 

Leaving the office, Dr. Bullard passed 
through the second story, which was a mere 
loft, piled on either side with Universal 
chairs, mostly crated for shipment. These 
crated chairs, all beautifully ready to yield 
themselves to the embrace of a world which 
coldly rejected them, impressed Dr. Bul- 
lard sadly, and he sighed again. 

The only way of leaving the office was 
to walk the length of the story and down 
a flight of plain pine stairs leading to 
the rear of the ground floor. Down the 
stairs Dr. Bullard went. It was rather dim 
below, because all of the windows were 
closed by board shutters. The only light 
came through cracks in the shutters and here 
and there where a board was broken. This 
was the factory proper. But six months 
had passed since the last workman laid 
down his tools — threatening legal action 
unless his arrears of wages were paid within 
a week. 

At the rear, where the stairs came down, 
was the finishing department, with some 
half-varnished chairs and open cans of 
painters’ materials as the departing work- 
men had left them. Next was the uphol- 
stery department, strewn with cloth and 
excelsior. Then, up in front, the wood- 
working shop, littered with small boards 
and shavings. There were no partitions, 
however, the entire lower story being one 
room. 
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Dr. Bullard ruefully surveyed the finishing 
department, noting the disposition of the 
open cans of painters’ materials. Then he 
passed to the upholstery department, and 
took up a little coil of electric light wire 
that lay against the wall as if a workman 
had tossed it there. With a big jack-knife 
he cut the wire in twe and scraped the in- 
sulation away from the ends for a couple of 
inches. Then he cut the electric light wire 
which was tacked along the wall, and spliced 
it. When he had finished, two wires ran 
from the wall to the floor, and their bare 
ends were a hair’s-breadth apart. He next 
turned to a heap of cloth trimmings, ex- 
tracted from it a small bottle filled with 
gunpowder, and carefully sprinkled powder 
upon and around the ends of the wires. He 
then lightly laid«a couple of handfuls of 
excelsior over the powder, and piled an 
armful of excelsior beside the little heap. 
Beyond that he placed another armful of ex- 
celsior so that some of it spilled over into 
an open five-gallon can of turpentine. He 
walked to the front door and slowly back 
again, noting the heaps of shavings, the 
piles of small dry boards, the strewn excel- 
sior and cloth trimmings, the open varnish 
cans and painters’ materials. Then he 
thoughtfully fingered his rough beard a 
moment and went sadly upstairs to his office. 

The building was insured for two thou- 
sand dollars; but that policy was payable 
to Gustavus A. Johnson, mortgagee. The 
two thousand dollars’ insurance on the 
contents, however, was payable to himself, 
and two thousand dollars was the sum 
he must have. 

For some months the possibility of a fire 
had preyed upon his mind — very much, 
no doubt, as the mind of Frederick the 
Great during the awful reverses of the Seven 
Years’ War must have turned again and 
again to the vial of corrosive sublimate in 
his pocket. Several times he had been 
mightily tempted. Twice he had almost 
done it. But committing suicide is not a 
step which one can repair, and to burn up 
his beloved Universal Chair was a kind of 
suicide. All hope must be abandoned then. 

In the little office, Dr. Bullard once more 
looked dolefully down at the Universal 
Chair, visibly lying on its death-bed. Then 
he picked it up gently and put it over to 
one side,— formally committing it to the 
grave, so to speak,— and pushed the com- 
mon wooden chair to the desk and sat 
down in it. As a matter of fact the Univer- 


sal Chair was abominably inconvenient { 
desk use, but he had never before used an, 
other. 

From a drawer in the desk he took a bil 
There were others, but this particular bi 
was the only one that interested him. H 
knew the figures by heart, but he looked a 
them again to make sure. From the breas: 
pocket of his shiny and much stained Princ. 
Albert coat he drew a lean wallet and slow!) 
counted out its contents of one- and two- 
dollar bills. He took the silver change from 
his trousers pocket and counted that, and 
drew a long, deep breath. He had enoug! 
to pay the bill, and eight cents over. 

He was contemplating the little heap of! 
money when his ear caught a sound which 
he knew to be the big front door down- 
stairs creaking on its rusty rollers. Listen- 
ing, he heard a footstep echo along the 
empty lower story and come up the stairs. 
Hastily sweeping the money and bill into a 
drawer, he caught up a pen and began dili- 
gently writing a letter about nothing to no- 
body — with a little sparkling of hope in his 
dejected mind; for long ago people had 
come up the stairs with money to pay for 
stock in the Universal Chair Company, or 
for exclusive territory; and as for bill col- 
lectors, they had learned to save themselves 
the trouble of coming. 

But the little sparkling died out when the 
door opened and only James P. Potts en- 
tered. For James P. Potts — real estate, 
collections, fire insurance, and conveyanc- 
ing — assuredly had not come to buy stock 
or exclusive territory. He was a cross-eyed 
man with a bushy mustache, and his stiff 
straw hat was a good size too small for him. 

“Couldn’t stave it off any longer for you, 
Doc,” said Mr. Potts in the cheerfulest tone 
imaginable, as he laid a piece of paper on 
the desk. “ You see, it’s been plumb against 
the rules for six months now. I done my 
best to stave it off, but the company 
wouldn’t stand for it any longer. The rules 
are that a manufacturing plant in a frame 
building which ain’t in operation or doing 
any business ain’t insurable.” 

The paper was a formal notice that Dr. 
Bullard’s fire insurance had been canceled. 
The doctor was stricken dumb. To save his 
soul, he could only mutter inarticulately ; and 
when Mr. Potts had retired he sat staring 
down at the paper like a man bereft of sense. 

There seemed something almost unnat- 
ural in it. That the world’s unfounded pre- 
judice against him should take this prepos- 
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terous turn at just this crucial moment was 
fairly beyond belief. After some minutes 
the doctor took off his wig— which was 
done as easily as lifting a detached piece of 
paper—and slowly rubbed an immense 
hand over his bare poll. He was thinking 
of Peter Irey, and fear constricted his 
heart —a fear quite as penetrating as if 
somebody in authority had shown him frail 
little Mrs. Peter Irey and her three blue- 
eyed children and said to him, “Walk 
over there and take the bread out of their 
mouths.” 

For a good quarter of an hour Dr. Bul- 
lard sat lumpishly at his desk, gripped by 
the fear, mostly staring straight in front of 
him and now and then slowly rubbing his 
shiny pate. He was so absorbed that he 
only half heard the creaking of the front 
door as it again rolled back on its rusty 
little wheels. He was aware of footsteps 
on the stairs and along the upper floor; 
yet he was so strongly caught in a coil 
of thought that he forgot all about his wig 
and actually presented a bare poll to 


Gustavus A. Johnson as that person strode 
impatiently into the office. 

The financier was a meager man,— a sort 
of scrap and remnant of a man,— standing 


at most five feet six and weighing a hun- 
dred and twenty pounds. He did not seem 
old, yet his face was much wrinkled, and 
he had an absurd long, lean, wrinkled neck 
with a prominent Adam's apple, reminding 
one of the neck of a picked chicken. In- 
stead of decently veiling this from the 
world, he wore a turn-down collar consider- 
ably too large for him, with a bright plaid 
four-in-hand tie under it. In a community 
more or less addicted to shirt sleeves, he 
appeared rather particular about his clothes. 
A big solitaire diamond ring sparkled on 
his right hand. Also, as befitted his inches, 
he was truculent as a bantam rooster. 

He was hardly half way to the desk when 
his brisk little eyes saw the insurance notice 
lying upon it. Advancing to the desk, he 
said peremptorily: “So you know they’ve 
canceled your insurance. I just got notice 
myself, as mortgagee. What are you going 
to do about it?” 

He spoke as if the doing must be very 
prompt and completely satisfactory or it 
would be the worse for Dr. Bullard. 

The doctor put a hand up to his per- 
plexed head and — that reminding him — 
resumed his wig. 


“Why, I don’t hardly know, Mr. John- 
son,” he said apologetically. “You see, | 
wasn’t really expectin’ it. Maybe | can 
git insurance in some other company.” 

“No, you can’t. Out of the question,” 
said the money-lender decisively, with a 
tight little nod. “You might have known 
they would cancel your insurance.” 

Dr. Bullard could think of no defense, 
so he only looked troubled and sighed. 

“Of course, you can’t expect me to carry 
a mortgage on a building that’s not in- 
sured,” Gustavus A. Johnson rasped out, 
with a certain biting satisfaction. “I shall 
foreclose immediately.” 

The big man who overflowed the wooden 
chair behind the desk blinked over at the 
little one who stood belligerently in front of 
it, and fingered his beard with the dumb 
helplessness of an urchin caught red-handed 
in the act of robbing an orchard. 

“That will make you a lot of expense, 
Bullard — with the court costs and sheriff's 
fees and so on,” Mr. Johnson pointed out 
warningly. “There will be a deficiency 
judgment hanging over your head. The 
sensible thing for you to do is just to. give 
me a deed and bill of sale for what you’ve 
got here and turn it all over to me. | 
sha’n’t shilly-shally about it, you know,” he 
added grimly. 

Dr. Bullard was well aware that shilly- 
shallying in the matter of foreclosing a 
mortgage was by no means one of Gustavus 
A. Johnson’s weaknesses. The financier’s 
proposal meant that he hand over his earthly 
possessions and step out bare-handed; but 
he didn’t much doubt that a formal fore- 
closure, with its costs and his belcngings 
sold under the hammer, would ccme to 
about the same thing. 

“T wouldn’t so much mind, Mr. Johnson,” 
he said earnestly; “but—you see— | 
gotta meet another obligation. There’s 
that chattel mortgage for two thousand dol- 
lars that Peter Irey give you. They was — 
some pecooliar circumstances about that 
mortgage.” 

“I remember the peculiar circumstances 
very well,” said Mr. Johnson bitingly, with 
a tight little grin and a sharp little nod. 

“Yes,” said Dr. Bullard with embarrass- 
ment. “I was caught short, as you might 
say. You see, it’s up to me to take care of 
that mortgage.” 

He struggled to pull himself together and 
speak impressively. 


[CONTINUED ON PAGE 156] 
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Victrola in your 
Christmas? 


Any Victor dealer in 
any city in the world will 
gladly demonstrate the Secusuel. ani 


Mahogany or oak 


Victrola and play any 
music you wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, 
Canadian Distributors 


New Victor Records demon- 
strated at all dealers on the 28th 


of each month. 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records 
and Victor Needles—ihe combination. There is 
no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
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[Continued from page 49} 


He hesitated on the pavement, his eyes 
searching the shadowy balcony. 
“Sidney?” 
“Here! Right back here!” 


There was vibrant gladness in her tone. 
He came slowly toward them. 

“My brother is not at home, so | came 
How select you are, with your bal- 


over. 
cony!” 

“Can you see the step?” 

“Coming, with bells on.” 

K. had risen and pushed back his chair. 
His mind was working quickly. Here in the 
darkness he could hold the situation for a 
moment. If he could get Sidney into the 
hou-e, the rest would not matter. Luckily, 
the balcony was very dark. 

“Is any one ill?” 

“Mother is not well. This is Mr. Le 
Moyne, and he knows who you are very 
well indeed.” 

The two men shook hands. 

“I’ve heard a lot of Mr. Le Moyne. 
Didn't the Street beat the Linburgs the 
other day? And I believe the Rosenfelds 
are in receipt of sixty-five cents a day and 
considerable peace and quiet through you, 
Mr. Le Moyne. You're the most popular 
man on the Street.” 

“I’ve always heard that about you. Sid- 
ney, if Doctor Wilson is here to see your 
mother ——” 

“Going,” said Sidney. “And Doctor 
Wilson is a very great person, K., so be 
polite to him.” 


AX had roused at the sound of Le 

Moyne’s voice, not to suspicion, of 
course, but to memory. Without any 
apparent reason, he was back in Berlin, 
tramping the country roads, and beside 
him —— 

“Wonderful night!” 

“Great,” he replied. “The mind’s a 
curious thing, isn’t it. In the instant since 
Miss Page went through that window I’ve 
been to Berlin and back! Will you have a 
cigarette?” 

“Thanks; I have my pipe here.” 

K. struck a match with his steady 
hands. Now that the thing had come, he 
was glad to face it. In the flare, his quiet 
profile glowed against the night. Then he 
flung the match over the rail. 

“Perhaps my voice took you back to 
Berlin.” 

Max stared; Blackness 


then he rose. 


had descended on them again, except for 
the dull glow of K.’s old pipe. 

“For God’s sake!” 

“Sh! The neighbors next door have a 
bad habit of sitting just inside the curtains.” 

“But — you!” 

“Sit down. Sidney will be back in a mo- 
ment. I'll talk to you, if you'll sit still. 
Can you hear me plainly?” 

After a moment —“ Yes.” 

“I’ve been here — in the city, | mean — 
for a year. Name’s Le Moyne. Don’t 
forget it — Le Moyne. I’ve got a ‘position 
in the gas office, clerical. I get fifteen 
dollars a week. I have reason to think 
I’m going to be moved up. That will be 
twenty, maybe twenty-two.” 

Wilson stirred, but he found no adequate 
words. Only a part of what K. said got to 
him. For a moment he was back in a 
famous clinic, and this man across from 
him — it was not believable! 


“TT’S not hard work, and it’s safe. If I 

make a mistake there’s no life hanging 
on it. Once I made a blunder, a month or 
two ago. It was a big one. It cost me 
three dollars out of my own pocket. But — 
that’s all it cost.” 

Wilson’s voice showed that he was more 
than increduious; he was profoundly moved. 

“We thought you were dead. There 
were all sorts of stories. When a year went 
by — the Titanic had gone down, and no- 
body knew but what you were on it — we 
gave up. | —in June we put up a tablet 
for you at the college. I went down for the 
— for the services.” 

“Let it stay,” said K. quietly. “I’m 
dead as far as the college goes, anyhow. 
I’ll never go back. I’m Le Moyne now. 
And, for heaven’s sake, don’t be sorry for 
me. I’m more contented than I’ve been 
for a long time.” 

The wonder in Wilson’s voice was giving 
way to irritation. 

“But—when you had_ everything! 
Why, good heavens, man, | did your 
operation to-day, and I've been blowing 
about it ever since.” 

“I had everything for a while. Then | 
lost the essential. When that happened | 
gave up. All a man in our profession has is 
a certain method, knowledge,— call it what 
you like,— and faith in himself. I lost my 
self-confidence; that’s all. Certain things 
happened; kept on happening. So I gave 
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the man who gambles with health. 


Money when lost can sometimes 
be regained, but health lost—is an- 
other matter. 


Every person gambles with health 
who drinks coffee; it contains caffeine, 
a subtle cumulative drug. It may not 
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it up. That's all. It’s not dramatic. For 
about a year | was damned sorry for my- 
self. I’ve stopped whining now.” 

“If every surgeon gave up because he 
lost cases — I’ve just told you | did your 
operation to-day. There was just a chance 
for the man, and | took my courage in my 
hands and tried it. The poor devil’s dead.” 

K. rose rather wearily and emptied his 
pipe over the balcony rail. 

‘That’s not the same. That’s the chance 
he and you took. What happened to me 
was — different.” 

Pipe in hand, he stood staring out at the 
ailanthus tree with its crown of stars. In- 
stead of the Street with its quiet houses, he 
saw the men he had known and worked 
with and taught, his friends who spoke his 
language, who had loved him, many of 
them, gathered about a bronze tablet set 
in a wall of the old college; he saw their 
earnest faces and grave eyes. He heard —— 

He heard the soft rustle of Sidney’s dress 
as she came into the little room behind 
them. 


Day of Days 


FEW days after Wilson’s recognition 
of K., two most exciting things 
happened to Sidney. One was that 

Christine asked her to be maid of honor at 
her wedding. The other was more wonder- 
fui. She was accepted, and given her cap. 

Because she could not get home that 
night, and because the little house had no 
telephone, she wrote the news to her mother 
and sent a note to Le Moyne: 


Dear K 

| am accepted, and if is on my head at this min- 
ute. I am as conscious of it as if it were a halo, 
and as if | had done something to deserve it, in- 
stead of just hoping that some day | shall. | am 
writing this on the bureau, so that when | lift my 
eyes | may see It. | am afraid just now | am 
thinking more of the cap than of what it means 
It is becoming! 

Very soon | shall slip down and show it to the 
ward. | have promised. I! shall go to the door 
when the night nurse is busy somewhere, and turn 
all around and let them see it, without saying a 
word. They love a little excitement like that 

You have been very good to me, dear K. It is 
you who have made possible this happiness of 
mine to-night. | am promising myself to be very 
good, and not so vain, and to love my enemies 
although | have none now. Miss Harrison has 
just congratulated me most kindly, and | am 
sure poor Joe has both forgiven and forgotten. 

Off to my first lecture! SIDNEY. 


K. found the note on the hall table when 
he got home that night, and carried it up- | 
Stairs to read. Whatever faint hope he | 


Make __your 
CANDIES 


at home this 
CHRISTMAS with 
KNOX GELATINE \ 


You will find them delicious 


and inexpensive to make. 


This recipe shows you how 
easily and quickly you can 
make these new confections. 


KNOX FRENCH DAINTIES 


2 envelopes Knox Acidulated Gelatine 
4 cups granulated sugar 
1% cups boiling water 
1 cup cold water 


Soak the gelatine in the cold water five 
minutes. Add the boiling water. When 
dissolved add the sugar and boil slowly for 
fifteen minutes. Divide into two equal 
parts..When somewhat cooled add to one 
part one-half teaspoonful of the Lemon 
Flavor, found in separate envelope, dis- 
solved in one tablespoonful water and one 
tablespoonful lemon extract. To the other 
part add one tablespoonful brandy, if 
desired, one-half teaspoonful extract of 
cloves, and color with the pink color. Pour 
into shallow tins that have been dipped in 
cold water. Let stand over night; cut into 
squares. Roll in fine granulated or pow 
dered sugar and let stand to crystallize. 


Vary this recipe by using different favors 
and colors, and if desired, add chopped 
nuts, figs, dates, raisins or peanuts to the 
lemon mixture. 


Send for this FREE Recipe Book 


An illustrated book of recipes for 
Candies, Desserts, Jellies, Puddings, 
Ice Creams, Sherbets, Salads, etc., 
sent FREE for your grocer’s name. 


Pint sample for 2c stamp and grocer’s na-ne. 
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Desirable Furniture 


| choosing furniture, what more can you de- 
sire than to have before your vision the 
whole realm of furniture art, and all the higher 
developments of its craftsmanship, covering 
periods of hundreds of years. 

That is what you will find among the products 
of the Karpen Shops, for its scope embraces 
the best of the world’s knowledge in furniture. 
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It will give you a lifelong service. There is pride 
in its possession, for in its every feature of durability, 
beauty and comfort, it could not be bettered. 

Karpen Furniture bears our trade mark, shown be- 
low. Look for it on the furniture you purchase. 

Send 14c in stamps for Design Book “C,” a help- 
ful book in home furnishing. 


S. Karpen & Bros. 
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might have had that her youth would p 


vent. her acceptance he knew now \ 
over. With the letter in his hand, he s 


| by his table and looked ahead into 1), 
| empty years. Not quite empty, of cour 


She would be coming home. 

But more and more the life of the hospit.| 
would engross her. He surmised too, ve: 
shrewdly, that, had he ever had a hope th 
she might come to care for him, his ve: 
presence in the little house mitigated 
against him. There was none of the illusion 
of separation; he was always there, like 
Katie. When she opened the door, s! 


| called “Mother” from the hall. If Anna 


did not answer, she called him, in much 
the same voice. 


E had built a wall of philosophy that 
had withstood even Wilson’s recogni- 
tion and protest. But enduring philosoph, 


comes only with time; and he was young 


Now and then all his defenses crumbled 


| before a passion that, when he dared to face 
| it, shook him by its very strength. And 


that day all his stoicism went down befor: 
Sidney’s letter. Its very frankness and 
affection hurt — not that he did not want 
her affection; but he craved so much more 
He threw himself face down on the bed 
with the paper crushed in his hand. 
Sidney’s letter was not the only one he 


| received that day. When, in response to 


Katie’s summons, he rose heavily and pre- 


| pared for dinner, he found an unopened enve- 
| lope on the table. It was from Max Wilson: 


Dear Le Moyne: 

| have been going around in a sort of haze 
all day. The fact that | only heard your voice 
and scarcely saw you last night has made the 
whole thing even more unreal. 

| have a feeling of delicacy about trying to see 
you again so soon. I’m bound to respect your 
seclusion. But there are some things that have 
got to be discussed. 

You said last night that things were “different” 
with you. | know about that. You'd had one or 
two unlucky accidents. Do you know any man in 
our profession who has not? And, for fear you 
think | do not know what | am talking about, 
the thing was threshed out at the State Society 
when the question of the tablet came up. Old 
Barnes got up and said: “Gentlemen, all of us 
live more or less in glass houses. Let him who is 
without guilt among us throw the first stone 
By George! You should have heard them! 

| didn’t sleep last night. I took my little car 
and drove around the country roads, and the 
farther | went the more outrageous your position 
became. I’m not going to write any rot about 
the world needing men like you, although it’s true 
enough. But our profession does. You working 
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in a gas office, while old O’Hara bungles and hacks, 
and | struggle along on what I learned from you! 

It takes courage to step down from the pin- 
nacle you stood on. So it’s not cowardice that 
has set you down here. It’s wrong concep- 
tion. And I've thought of two things. The first, 
and best, is for you to go back. No one has taken 
your place, because no one could do the work. 
But if that’s out of the question,— and only you 
know that, for only you know the facts,— the 
next best thing is this, and in all humility | make 
the suggestion. 

Take the State exams under your present name, 
and when you've got your certificate, come in 
with me. This isn’t magnanimity. I'll be getting 
a damn sight more than I give. 

Think it over, old man. M. W. 

It is a curious fact that a man who is 
absolutely untrustworthy about women is 
often the soul of honor io other men. The 
younger Wilson, taking his pleasures lightly 
and not too discriminatingly, was making 
an offer that meant his ultimate eclipse, 
and doing it cheerfully, with his eyes open. 


WAS moved. It was like Max to make 

e such an offer, like him to do it as if he 
were asking a favor and not conferring one. 
But the offer left him untempted. He had 
weighed himself in the balance, and found 
himself wanting. No tablet on the college 
wall could change that. And when, late 
that night, Wilson found him on the bal- 
cony and added appeal to argument, the 
situation remained unchanged. He real- 
ized its hopelessness when K. lapsed into 
whimsical humor. 

“I’m not absolutely useless where | am, 
you know, Max,” he said. “I’ve raised 
three tomato plants and a family of kit- 
tens this summer, helped to plan a trous- 
seau, assisted in selecting wall-paper for 
the room just inside,— did you notice it? 
and developed a boy pitcher with a ball that 
twists around the bat like a Colles fracture 
around a splint!” 

“If you’re going to be humorous 

“My dear fellow,” said K. quietly, “if I 


had no sense of humor, I should go up- | 


stairs to-night, turn on the gas®and make 
a stertorous entrance into eternity. By 
the wavy, that’s something I| forgot!” 

“Eternity?” 

“No. Among my other activities, | wired 
the parlor for electric light. The bride- 
to-be expects some electroliers as wedding 
gifts, and ——” 


Wilson rose and flung his cigarette into | 


the grass. 


“| wish to God | understood you!” he 


said irritably. 
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K. rose with him, and all the suppressed 
feeling of the interview was crowded into 


| his last few words. 


“I’m not as ungrateful as you think, 


| Max,” he said. “| —you’ve helped a 


lot. Don’t worry about me. I’m as well 


| off as I deserve to be, and better. Good 
| night.” 


“Good night.” 


ILSON’S unexpected magnanimity 
put K. in a curious position — left 


| him, as it were, with a divided allegiance. 
| Sidney’s frank infatuation for the young 


surgeon was growing. He was quick to see 
it. And where before he might have felt 
justified in going to the length of warning 
her, now his hands were tied. 

Max was interested in her. K. could see 
that, too. More than once he had taken 
Sidney back to the hospital in his car. Le 
Moyne, handicapped at every turn, found 
himself facing two alternatives, one but little 


| better than the other. The affair might run 


a legitimate course, ending in marriage — a 


| year of happiness for her, and then what 


marriage with Max, as he knew him, would 
inevitably mean: wanderings away, remorse- 
ful returns to her, infidelities, misery. Or 


| it might be less serious but almost equally 


unhappy for her. Max might throw caution 
to the winds, pursue her for a time,— K. 
had seen him do this,— and then, grow- 


| ing tired, change to some new attraction. 


In either case, he could only wait and 
watch, eating his heart out during the long 
evenings when Anna read her “Daily 


| Thoughts” upstairs and he sat alone with 
| his pipe on the balcony. 


Sidney went on night duty shortly after 


| her acceptance. All of her orderly young 
| life had been divided into two parts: day, 
| when one played or worked, and night, 


when one slept. Now she was compelled 


| to a readjustment: one worked in the night 


and slept in the day. Things seemed un- 
natural, ghaotic. At the end of her first 
night report Sidney added what she could 


| remember of a little verse of Stevenson’s. 
| She added it to the end of her general report, 


which was to the effect that everything had 


| been quiet during the night except the 
| neighborhood. 


“And does it not seem hard to you,” wrote 
Sidney, 
“When all the sky is clear and blue, 
And | should like so much to play, 
To have to go to bed by day?” 
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The day assistant happened on the re- 
port, and was quite scandalized. 

“If the night nurses are to spend their 
time making up poetry,” she said crossly, 
“we'd better change this hospital into a 
young ladies’ seminary. If she wants to 
complain about the noise in the street, she 
should do so in proper form.” 

“| don’t think she made it up,” said the 
Head, trying not to smile. “I’ve heard 
something like it somewhere, and, what 
with the heat and the noise of traffic, | 
don’t see how any of them get any sleep.” 

But, because discipline must be observed, 
she wrote on the slip the assistant carried 
around: “Please submit night reports in 
prose.” 

Sidney did not sleep much. She tum- 
bled into her low bed at nine o’clock in the 
morning those days, with her splendid hair 
neatly braided down her back and her pray- 
ers said, and immediately her active young 
mind filled with images — Christine’s wed- 
ding, Doctor Max passing the door of her 
old ward and she not there, Joe —even Tillie, 
whose story was now the sensation of the 
Street. A few months before she would not 
have cared to think of Tillie. She would 
have retired her into the land of things- 
one-must-forget. But the Street’s conven- 
tions were not holding Sidney’s thoughts 
now. She puzzled over Tillie a great deal, 
and over Grace and her kind. 


N her first night on duty, a girl had 

been brought in from the Avenue. 
She had taken a poison — nobody knew 
just what. When the internes had tried 
to find out, she had only said: “What's 
the use?” 

And she had died. 

Sidney kept asking herself, “Why?” 
those mornings when she could not get to 
sleep. People were kind,— men were kind, 
really,— and yet, for some reason or other, 
those things had to be. Why? 

After a time Sidney would doze fitfully. 
But by three o’clock she was always up and 
dressing. After a time the strain told on 
her. Lack of sleep wrote hollows around 
her eyes and killed some of her bright 
color. Between three and four o'clock in 
the morning she was overwhelmed on duty 
by a perfect madness of sleep. There 
was a penalty for sleeping on duty. The 
old night watchman had a way of slipping 
up on one nodding. The night nurses 
wished they might fasten a bell on him! 


Luckily, at four came early-morning 
temperatures; that roused her. And after 
that came the clatter of early milk-wagons 
and the rose hues of dawn over the roojs, 
Twice in the night, once at supper and 
again toward dawn, she drank strong black 
coffee. But after a week or two her nerves 
were stretched taut as a string. 

Her station was in a small room close to 
her three wards. But she sat very little, as 
a matter of fact. Her responsibility was 
heavy on her; she made frequent rounds. 
The late summer nights were fitful, fever- 
ish; the darkened wards stretched away 
like caverns from the dim light near the 
door. And from out of these caverns came 
petulant voices, uneasy movements, the 
banging of a cup on a bedside, which was 
the signal of thirst. 


HE older nurses saved themselves when 
they could. To them, perhaps just a 
little weary with time and much service, the 
banging cup meant not so much thirst as 
annoyance. They visited Sidney sometimes 
and cautioned her. 
“Don’t jump like that, child; 
not parched, you know.” 
“But if you have a fever and are 
thirsty ——” 
“Thirsty nothing! They get 
All they want is to see somebody.” 
“Then,” Sidney would say, rising reso- 
lutely, “they are going to see me.” 
Gradually the older girls saw that she 
would not save herself. They liked her 
very much, and they too had started 
in with willing feet and tender hands; but 
the thousand and one demands of their 
service had drained them dry. They were 
efficient, cool-headed, quick-thinking ma- 
chines, doing their best, of course, but dif- 
fering from Sidney in that their service was 
of the mind, while hers was of the heart. 
To them, pain was a thing to be recorded on 


they’re 


lonely 


‘their report; to Sidney, it was written on 


the tablets of her soul. 

Carlotta Harrison went on night duty at 
the same time — her last night service, as 
it was Sidney’s first. She accepted it 
stoically. She had charge of the three 
wards on. the floor just below Sidney, and 
of the ward into which all emergency cases 
were taken. It was a difficult service, per- 
haps the most difficult in the house. 
Scarcely a night went by without its patrol 
or ambulance case. Ordinarily, the emer- 
gency ward had its own night nurse. ®8ut 
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the house was full to overflowing. Belated 
vacations and illness had depleted, the 
training school. 
duty, merely shrugged her shoulders. 
“I’ve always had things pretty hard 
here,” she commented briefly. ‘When | 
go out, I'll either be competent enough to 


run a whole hospital single-handed, or I'll | 


be carried out feet first.” 
Sidney was glad to have her so near. 


She knew her better than she knew the | 
other nurses. Small emergencies were con- | 
stantly arising and finding her at a loss. | 
Once at least every night, Miss Harrison | 


would hear a soft hiss from the back staircase 
that connected the two floors, and, going 
out, would see Sidney’s flushed face and 
slightly crooked cap bending over the 
stair-rail. 

“I’m dreadfully sorry to bother you,” 
she would say, “but So-and-So won’t have 
a fever bath’’; or, “I’ve a woman here who 
refuses her medicine.” Then would follow 
rapid questions and equally rapid answers. 
Much as Carlotta disliked and feared the 
girl overhead, it never occurred to her to 
refuse her assistance. Perhaps the angels 
who keep the great record will put that 
to her credit. 


IDNEY saw her first death shortly after | 


shewent onnight duty. Itwas the most 
terrible experience of all her life; and yet, 
as death goes, it was quiet enough. So 
gradual was it that Sidney, with K.’s little 
watch in hand, was not sure exactly when 
it happened. The light was very dim be- 
hind the little screen. One moment the 
sheet was quivering slightly under the 
struggle for breath, the next it was still. 


That was all. But to the girl it was catas- | 


trophe. That life, so potential, so tre- 
mendous a thing, could end so ignomini- 


ously, that the long battle should termi- | 
nate always in this capitulation— it seemed | 
to her that she could not stand it. Added | 


to all her other new problems of living was 
this one of dying. 

She made mistakes, of course, which the 
kindly nurses forgot to report — basins left 
about, errors on her records. She rinsed 
her thermometer in hot water one night, 
and startled an interne by sending him 
word that Mary McGuire’s temperature 
was a hundred and ten degrees. She let a 
delirious patient escape from the ward 
another night and go airily down the fire- 
escape before she discovered what had 


Carlotta, given double | 
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happened! Then she distinguished herse| 
by flying down the iron staircase and bring 
ing the runaway back single-handed. 


R Christine’s wedding the Stree 
threw off its drab attire and assume: 
In the beginning 
was incredulous about some of the details 

“An awning from the house door to the 
curbstone, and a policeman!”’ reported Mrs. 
Rosenfeld, who was finding steady employ- 
ment at the Lorenz house. “And another 
awning at the church, with a red carpet!” 

Mr. Rosenfeld had arrived home and was 
making up arrears of rest and recreation. 

“Huh!” he said. “Suppose it don’t rain. 
What then?” His Jewish father spoke in him. 

“And another policeman at the church!”’ 
said Mrs. Rosenfeld triumphantly. 

“Why do they ask ‘em if they don’t 
trust ’em?”’ 

But the mention of the policemen had 
been unfortunate. It recalled to him many 
things that were better forgotten. He rose 
and scowled at his wife. 

“You tell Johnny something for me,” he 
snarled. “You tell him when he sees his 
father walking down street, and he sittin’ 
up there alone on that automobile, | want 
him to stop and pick me up when I hail 
him. Me walking, while my son swells 
around in a car! And another thing.” He 
turned savagely at the door. “You let me 
hear of him road-housin’, and I'll kill him!” 

The wedding was to be at five o'clock. 
This, in itself, defied all traditions of the 
Street, which was either married in the very 
early morning at the Catholic church or at 
eight o'clock in the evening at the Presby- 
terian. There was something reckless about 
five o’clock. The Street felt the dash of it. 
It had a queer feeling that perhaps such a 
marriage was not quite legal. 

The question of what to wear became, for 
the men, an earnest one. Doctor Ed 
resurrected an old black frock-coat and had 
a “V” of black cambric set in the vest. 
Mr. Jenkins, the grocer, rented a cutaway, 
and bought a new Panama to wear with it. 
The deaf-and-dumb book agent who boarded 
at McKees’, and who, by reason of his afflic- 
tion, was calmly ignorant of the excitement 
around him, wore a borrowed dress-suit, and 
considered himself to the end of his days 
the only properly attired man in the church. 

The younger Wilson was to be one of the 
ushers. When the newspapers came out 
with the published list and this was dis- 
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Call for Christmas Dinner— 


yet the only response is the merry click 
of the balls as mother banks the number 
“7"—vright into the corner pocket! 

“Bully shot!" cries Master Dick. 

Father groans—“ 7hai finishes me!” 

“And it ends this hunger strike,” adds 
mother. 

A good laugh all around. Then they’re off 
to the dining room, where everybody plays the 
whole game over at the feast ! 

- > > . 
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covered, as well as that Sidney was the 
maid of honor, there was a distinct quiver 
through the hospital training school. A 
probationer was authorized to find out par- 
ticulars. It was the day of the wedding 
then, and Sidney, who had not been to bed 
at all, was sitting in a sunny window in the 
Dormitory Annex, drying her hair. 

The probationer was distinctly uneasy. 

“1 —I just wonder,” she said, “if you 
would let some of the girls come in to see 
you when you're dressed?” 

“Why, of course | will.” 

“It’s awfully thrilling, isn’t it? And — 
isn’t Doctor Wilson going to be an usher?” 

Sidney colored. “I believe so.” 

“Are you going to walk down the aisle 
with him?” 

“1 don’t know. They had a rehearsal 
last night, but of course I was not there. 
I — I think | walk alone.” 


HE probationer had been instructed to 
find out other things; so she set 
to work with a fan at Sidney’s hair. 
“You’ve known Doctor Wilson a long 
time, haven’t you?” 
“ Ages.” 
“He’s awfully good-looking, isn’t he?” 
Sidney considered. She was not ignorant 
of the methods of the school. If this girl 
was pumping her 
“I'll have to think that over,” she said, 
with a glint of mischief in her eyes. “When 
you know a person terribly well, you hardly 
know whether he’s good-looking or not.” 
“I suppose,” said the probationer, run- 
ning the long strands of Sidney’s hair 
through her fingers, “that when you are at 
home you see him often.” 
Sidney got off the window-sill, and, tak- 


| ing the probationer smilingly by the shoul- 


ders, faced her toward the door. 

“You go back to the girls,” she said, “and 
tell them to come in and see me when | am 
dressed, and tell them this: I don’t know 
whether | am to walk down the aisle with 
Doctor Wilson, but I hope I am. I see him 
very often. | like him very much. I hope 
he likes me. And | think he’s handsome.” 

She shoved the probationer out into the 
hall and locked the door behind her. 

That message in its entirety reached Car- 
lotta Harrison. Her smoldering eyes flamed. 
The audacity of it startled her. Sidney 
must be very sure of herself. 

She, too, had not slept during the day. 
When the probationer who had brought her 
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Gives You More Than 
Mere Equipment 


HE Jackson Models for 1915 
have everything you could ask 
**No Hill Too Steep for in the way of equipment, beau- 
No Sand Too Deep’’ tiful body design and luxurious 
comfort. But their real value lies 
beyond these features. 
For those who use the same judgment in buying an automobile that they use 
in every-day purchases, the chiefest value of the Jackson is in its long record of 
years of dependable service and its economy in operation. 


This company’s thirteen years of experience in automobile manufacture stand 
behind the present models; and the extraordinary reputation for dependable 
service which the Jackson has held throughout its history is your best assurance 
that the 1915 Jackson car you buy will give you the same efficient service the 
third, fourth and fifth years as the first. Thousands of Jacksons six, seven and 
even eight years old are still faithfully doing their work every day. 


The prices of 1915 Jacksons are as low as sound engineering principles, 
honest materials and careful workmanship permit us to make them. By all 


means see these cars before you come to a decision. 
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4 $1375 


Write us today for the 
name and address of 
your Jackson dealer. 
We will send you the 
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AYS BERNARD SHAW: 
“When a man puts a Formamint 
lozenge into his mouth to wipe 

out a few million bacteria, he is trying 
to correct one of the old mistakes of 
creation.”” And nothing ever summed 
up so completely the service that 
Formamint renders. 


For Formamint offers what thousands 
of physicians endorse as a most trust- 
worthy means of forestalling sore throat 
itself and tonsillitis and many other of 
the “‘old mistakes of creation’’—that 
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Enrico Caruce, the world’s greatest tenor writes: 
I have tound Formamint Tablets very pleasant to taste and 
peneficial to ‘the throat.** 


Or. Wm. Lee Howerd, the well-known medical author writes: 

I have no hesitation in stating that in Formamint we have a 
remedy that is invaluable in keeping the mouth and air passages 
free trom germ iaiection."’ 
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is germ in‘ections—which get into the 
system by way of the throat. 


Formamint is a little, candy-like tablet that you 
let dissolve in your mouth. In the saliva it frees 
a germicide, fatal to germs but harmless to the 
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the report had gone out, she lay in her long 
white night-gown, hands clasped under her 
head, and stared at the vault-like ceiling of 
her little room. 

She saw there Sidney in her white dress 
going down the aisle of the church; she saw 
the group around the altar; and, as surely 
as she lay there, she knew that Max Wil- 
son’s eyes would be, not on the bride, but 
on the girl who stood beside her. 

The curious thing was that Carlotta felt 
that she could stop the wedding if she 
wanted to. She’d happened on a bit of 
information — many a wedding had been 
stopped for less. It rather obsessed her 
to think of stopping the wedding, so that 
Sidney and Max would not walk down 
the aisle together. 

There came, at last, an hour before the 
wedding, a lull in the feverish activities 
of the previous month. Everything was 
ready. In the Lorenz kitchen, piles of 
plates, negro waiters, ice-cream freezers, 
and Mrs. Rosenfeld stood in orderly array. 
In the attic, in the center of a sheet, before 
a toilet-table which had been carried up- 
stairs for her benefit, sat, on this her day of 
days, the bride. All the second story had 
been prepared for guests and presents. 

Florists were still busy in the room below. 
Bridesmaids were clustered on the little 
staircase, bending over at each new ring of 
the bell and calling reports to Christine 
through the closed door: 

“Another wooden box, Christine. It 
looks like more plates. What will you ever 
do with them all?” 

“Good heavens! Here’s another of the 
neighbors who wants to see how. you look. 
Do say you can’t have any visitors now.” 


HRISTINE sat alone in the center of 
her sheet. The bridesmaids had been 
sternly forbidden to come into her room 
“1 haven’t had a chance to think for a 
month,” she said. “And I’ve got some 
things I’ve got to think out.” 

But, when Sidney came, she sent for her. 
Sidney found her sitting on a stiff chair, in 
her wedding-gown, with her veil spread out 
on a small stand. 

“Close the door,” said Christine. 
after Sidney had kissed her: 

“I’ve a good mind not to do it.” 

“You're tired and nervous, that’s all.” 

“I am, of course. But that isn’t what’s 
wrong with me. Throw that veil some 
place and sit down.” 


And, 


Christine was undoubtedly rouged, a very 
delicate touch. Sidney thought brides 
should be rather pale. But under her eyes 
were lines that Sidney had never seen there 
before. 

“|’m not going to be foolish, Sidney. I'll 
go through with it, of course. It would 
put Mama in her grave if I made a scene 
now.” 

She suddenly turned on Sidney. 

“Palmer gave his bachelor dinner at the 
Country Club last night. They all drank 
more than they should. Somebody called 
father up to-day and said that Palmer had 
emptied a bottle of wine into the piand. 
He hasn’t been here to-day.” 

“He'll be along. And as for the other — 
perhaps it wasn’t Palmer who did it.” 

“That’s not it, Sidney. I’m frightened.” 

HREE months before, perhaps, Sidney 

could not have comforted her; but 
three months had made a change in Sidney. 
The complacent sophistries of her girlhood 
no longer answered for truth. She put 
her arms around Christine’s shoulders. 

““A man who drinks is a broken reed,” 
said Christine. “‘That’s what I’m going 
to marry and lean on the rest of my life — 
a broken reed. And that isn’t all!” 

She got up quickly, and, trailing her long 
satin train across the floor, bolted the door. 
Then from inside her corsage she brought 
out and held to Sidney a letter. “Special 
delivery. Read it.”’ 

It was very short; Sidney read it at a 
glance: 

Ask your future husband if he knows a girl 
at 213 Avenue. 


Three months before, the Avenue would 
have meant nothing to Sidney. Now she 
knew. Christine, more sophisticated, had 
always known. 


“You see,” she said. “‘That’s what I’m 


up against.” 
Quite suddenly Sidney knew who the girl 


at 213 ———— Avenue was. The paper she 
held in her hand was hospital paper with 
the heading torn off. The whole sordid 
story lay before her: Grace Irving, with her 
thin face and cropped hair, and the news- 
paper on the floor of the ward beside her! 

One of the bridesmaids thumped vio- 
lently on the door outside. 

“Another electric light,” she called ex- 
citedly through. the door. “And Palmer is 
downstairs.” 
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“You see,” Christine said drearily. 
have received another electric lamp, an 
Palmer is downstairs! I’ve got to g 

| through with it, | suppose. The only dif 
ference between me and other brides | 
that | know what I’m getting. Most « 
them do not.” 

“You're going on with it?” 

“It’s too late to do anything else. I an 
not going to give this neighborhood any 
thing to talk about.” 

She picked up her veil and set the coronet 
on her head. Sidney stood with the letter 
in her hands. One of K.’s answers to her 
hot question had been this: 

“There is no sense in looking back unless 
it helps us to look ahead. What your little 
girl of the ward has been is not so important 
as what she is going to be.” 

“Even granting this to be true,”’ she said 
to Christine slowly,—‘“and it may only be 
malicious, after all, Christine,— it’s surely 
over and done with. It’s not Palmer’s past 

| that concerns you now: it’s his future with 
you, isn’t it?” 

Christine had finally adjusted her veil. 
A band of Duchesse lace rose like a coronet 
from her soft hair, and from it, sweeping to 
the end of her train, fell fold after fold of 
soft tulle. She arranged the coronet care- 
fully with small pearl-topped pins. Then she 
rose and put her hands on Sidney’s shoulders. 

“The simple truth is,” she said quietly, 
“that | might hold Palmer if | cared — ter- 
ribly. I don’t. And I’m afraid he knows it. 
It’s my pride that’s hurt, nothing else.” 


ND thus did Christine Lorenz go down 
to ber wedding. 

Sidney stood for a moment with the let- 
| ter in her hands. Already, in her new phi- 
losophy, she had learned many strange 
things. One of them was this: that women 
| like Grace Irving did not betray their lov- 
ers; that the code of the under-world was 
“death to the squealer”’; that one played the 
game, and won or lost, and if he lost took 
his medicine. If not Grace, then who? Some- 
body else in the hespital who knew her story, 
of course. But who? And again — why? 
Before going downstairs, Sidney placed 
the letter in a saucer and set fire to it with 
a match. .Some of the radiance had died 

out of her eyes. 
The Street voted the wedding a great 
success. The alley, however, was rather 
confused by certain things. For instance, 





it regarded the awning as essentially for the 
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carriage guests, and showed a tendency to 
luck in under the side when no one was 
wokiag. Mrs. Rosenfeld absolutely refused 
io take the usher’s arm which was offered 


er, and said she guessed she was able | 


to walk up alone. 


Johnny’ Rosenfeld came, as befitted his | 
position, in a complete chauffeur’s outfit | 
the | 


of leather cap and leggings, with 
hield that was his State license pinned 
over his heart. 

The Street came decorously, albeit with 
degree of uncertainty as to supper. Should 
they put something on the stove before they 
eft, in case only ice-cream and cake were 
served at the house? Or was it just as well 
to trust to luck, and, if the Lorenz supper 
proved inadequate, to sit down to a cold 
snack when they got home? 

To K., sitting in the back of the church 


between Harriet and Anna, the wedding 


was Sidney — Sidney only. He watched 
her first steps down the aisle, saw her chin 
go up as she gained poise and confidence, 
watched the swinging of her young figure 
in its gauzy white as she passed him and 
went forward past the long rows of craning 
necks. Afterward he could not remember 
the wedding party at all. The service for 
him was Sidney, rather awed and very seri- 
ous, beside the altar. It was Sidney who 
came down the aisle to the triumphant 
strains of the wedding march, Sidney with 
Max beside her! 


N his right sat Harriet, having reached 
the first pinnacle of her new career. The 
wedding gowns were successful. They were 
more than that— they were triumphant. 
Sitting there, she cast comprehensive eyes 
over the church, filled with potential 
brides. 
To Harriet, then, that October afternoon 


was a future of endless lace and chiffon, the | 


joy of creation, triumph eclipsing triumph. 
But to Anna, watching the ceremony with 


blurred eyes and ineffectual bluish lips, was | 


coming her hour. Sitting back in the pew 


with her hands folded over her prayer-book, | 


she said a little prayer for her straight 


young daughter, facing out from the altar | 


with clear, unafraid eyes. 

As Sidney and Max drew near the door, 
Joe Drummond, who had been standing at 
the back of the church, turned quickly and 
went out. He stumbled, rather, as if he 
could not see. 

[TO BE CONTINUED] 
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[Continued from page 128] 

“This here land and building, Mr. Joh 
son, is worth more than two thousand do! 
lars — quite a sum more. The stuff 1’, 
got in here is worth three or four thousan. 
dollars, anyway. 

“Now — I'll tell you what I’ll do,” h 
went on, striving to assume a judicial ex 
pression. “I'll turn all this over to you 
— lock, stock, and barrel —if you cancel 
my mortgage and Peter Irey’s mortgage 
too. That’s a fair proposition.” 

Mr. Johnson was annoyed, and took no 
pains to conceal it. ‘“‘You must take me 
for a fool!” he snapped. “I'll be mighty 
lucky if I get two thousand dollars — with 
accrued interest — out of this junk of yours 
all put together. Peter Irey will shift for 
himself.” 

He said it very decisively — one might 
have thought almost vindictively. And his 
annoyance overflowed acridly. 

“What am | to do with this big shed? 
I may have to hold it five years before | 
find another sucker like you who'll buy it! 
Do you know what five years’ interest on 
two thousand dollars comes tor” he de- 
manded quite savagely. 


R. BULLARD did not doubt that as 

Mr. Johnson figured interest it would 
come to a prodigious sum; and as Mr. 
Johnson’s own mind dwelt upon it ex- 
asperation caused him to rasp out hotly: 

“If you’d taken my hint and collected 
your fire insurance, you wouldn’t have been 
in this fix—and | wouldn’t, either,” he 
added, that being the main point. 

“Well, it’s true,” said Dr. Bullard, pick- 
ing at his beard, “that you did drop a re- 
mark that a fire would be the best thing 
that could happen to me, and that put an 
idea in my head. But, you see — I! couldn’t 
hardly bear to do it. It seemed a shame to 
burn up these here chairs of mine,” he ex- 
plained candidly — any consideration for 
the fire insurance company having never, 
in fact, entered his mind. 

“You did put the idea in my head,” he 
repeated; and at that his troubled eyes 
seemed to grow rounder and bigger, and 
for a moment he stared over at Gustavus 
A. Johnson as if that gentleman had sud- 
denly changed shape before him or sprouted 
a second head. 

“You wouldn’t,” he said, like a man 
speaking absent-mindedly out of a deep 
absorption, “consider takin’ what property 
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l've got here and cancelin’ Peter Irey’s 
mortgage?” 


‘| would not,” said Mr. Johnson decis- 


ively. “What I came here for is to know 
whether you'll turn over the property and 
save yourself costs?”’ 

“But that would save you costs, too,” 


Dr. Bullard observed, with a shrewdness 


that vaguely surprised himself; and from 
the way he stared at Gustavus A. Johnson 
a psychologist: might have deduced that 
he was thinking of something entirely 
different. 

“What'll you give me to get out of 
town with?” 

Mr. Johnson hesitated a moment — al- 
though he had rather expected such a 
demand; then he replied crisply: 

“I'll give-you fifty dollars — not a cent 
more. That’s all it’s worth to me.” 


m OU come with me a minute,” said 

Dr. Bullard in the same trance-like 
manner, “and I'll show you that it’s 
worth more.” 

He stood up and nodded encouragingly 
to Mr. Johnson as he repeated, “ Just come 
with me a minute,” and started for the 
door. 

Mr. Johnson followed readily enough, 


with a dubious wondering whether there | 


might possibly be something of value con- 
cealed about the premises that he was not 
aware of. 

Dr. Bullard ponderously tramped the 
length of the upper story, down the stairs, 
and the length of the lower story. Down 
there he saw at a glance that Mr. Johnson 
had not closed the front door behind him, 
so he rolled it shut and put up the hooked 
iron bar that fastened it. Then he nodded 
again to Mr. Johnson, turned right about, 
and marched back to the upholstering de- 
partment. 

“I ain’t been as negligent as you think,” 
he said, in mild reproof and self-justification. 
“You can see for yourself.” 

He squatted down then— Mr. Johnson 
peering over his huge shoulder — and un- 
covered the two ends of electric light wire 
with their sprinkling of powder. 

“The idea that you put in my head was 
bearin’ fruit,” he observed gravely, looking 
up over his shoulder. 

He carefully replaced the handful of 
loose excelsior over the powder, and stood 
up and pointed to the armfuls of excelsior 
leading to the open turpentine, and then 
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stepped a little to one side, like a modest 
artist, while Mr. Johnson rapidly surveyed 
conditions. 

“Now,” said Dr. Bullard, “1 can make 
you a reasonable proposition.” 

With another nod, he turned to the stairs 
and began ponderously to ascend. 

Gustavus A. Johnson, in truth, was con- 
siderably dashed. It is one thing to drop 
a hint that arson might be profitable; but 
quite another thing to see the mine pre- 
pared and the match applied. He felt 
a bit subdued and shaken and uncom- 
fortable. 

But Dr. Bullard was steadily mounting 
the stairs. There must have been a purpose 
behind the exhibition, so Mr. Johnson si- 
lently turned to the stairs and followed the 
doctor. 


ITHOUT a pause or a_ backward 

glance, Dr. Bullard marched through 
the upper story and into the office, where 
he stepped aside and nodded encouragingly 
to Mr. Johnson as the latter also entered. 
But Dr. Bullard did not take the wooden 
chair behind the desk. Instead, he turned 
back to the door, locked it, and put the 
key in his pocket. 

“You better set down,” 
mildly to Mr. Johnson. 
make you a proposition.” 

But Mr. Johnson ignored the suggestion. 
The bantam-like cockiness had oozed out 
of him; his puckered face indicated the 
uneasiness of his mind; and he was squint- 
ing at the doctor with a kind of hostile 
dubiety. 

Dr. Bullard stood in the middle of the 
.room, his hands plunged into the pockets 
of his loose trousers, looking down at the 
little man with round-eyed gravity. 

“| suppose,” he said, “you 
specillate much—on things here 
hereafter.” 

“I’m kept busy enough trying to protect 
myself from dead beats,” Mr. Johnson re- 
torted bitingly. “If you've got anything 
to say to me, say it.” 

“A man ought to specillate on things,” 
Dr. Bullard proceeded, without regard to 
the other’s ill-natured suggestion. “My 
mind has always run that way. I suppose 
it comes to me by nature. And for a good 
many years | was associated with a man that 
was the deepest specillater I’ve ever saw. 
He used to expound his specillations to me, 
and that helped git me in the way of it.” 


he suggested 
“I’m goin’ to 


don’t 
and 


“Talk to the point or go to th 
devil!” Mr. Johnson snapped, in a highe: 
key. 

“I’m comin’ right to the point now,” 
Dr. Bullard replied, as mildly as ever. 
“It’s all due to my habit of specillatin’. 
Now, you take that proposition downstairs 
which I just showed you. I go to that 
switch and | turn on the current.” 

Taking a hand from his pocket, he 
leveled a huge forefinger at the apparatus 
beside the west window. 

“What do you suppose would happen?”’ 

“| suppose there'd be a fire,” Mr. John- 
son retorted irritably. 

“Sure; a fire,” Dr. Bullard replied, nod- 
ding approval. “A hot, quick fire. I cal- 
culate that whole downstairs would be a 
roarin’ volcano in about one minute. Any- 
body could see that. But here | am up 
here in the office. Have you specillated 
on that?” 

He smiled a little, as one who has put 
a poser. 

Mr. Johnson did speculate rapidly, and 
swallowed, as the action of the Adam's 
apple in his long lean neck showed. 

“Sure,” said Dr. Bullard, again approv- 
ing. “Here | am up here in the office — 
the windows iron-barred and no way out 
except down through the fire. This is quite 
a bit out of town, you know. The chances 
are, nobody would see that fire until there 
wasn’t nothing left but fire to see. I specil- 
lated on that, Johnson.” 


HE financier’s puckered face blanched 
and his squinting eyes opened with 


fear. That Dr. Bullard dropped the 
honorary prefix and called him plain 
“Johnson” was a sinister thing. 

“Here I am up in the office,” Dr. Bullard 
repeated. “How am | to git out? Do you 
see that trap-door?” 

He raised his eyes as he pointed to it. 

“A tall man and a strong man, Johnson, 
standin’ on that desk, can git out of that 
trap-door. I know, because | tried it one 
night. A tall man and a strong man, 
Johnson.” 

He waited, with deliberation, while little 
Johnson's startled eyes measured the space 
between the desk and the trap-door, and 
he wetted his dry lips with his tongue and 
swallowed again. 

“| specillate on things,” said the doctor, 
with a touch of justifiable pride. 

“So you're threatening to murder me!” 








A Timken Tapered Roller 
Bearing partly cut away to 
show the relations of the parts. 
Note the taper of cone, rollers 
and cup. Note also the two 
ribs om the cone—the “tracks” 
that keep the rollers in perfect 
alignment. 


The Timken Bearing meets 
side pressure or “end thrust” 
in addition to vertical load be- 
cause its rollers are tapered 
and revolve at an angle to 
the shaft. The tapered con- 
struction also makes the Tim- 
ken adjustable for continued 
full efficiency throughout the 
life of the car. 
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~OLLER BEARINGS 


When Your Motor Car 
Takes the Curve 


With a flash and a roar the limited train 
sweeps by and takes the curve. 
Huge locomotive, heavy steel cars—the embodiment 


of terrific force! 


The train tends to keep on in a straight line—yet it 


does round the curve. 


Why? 


Little flanges on the wheels press sidewise against the outer rail 
and force a change of direction. 

So, when your motor car takes a curve the same force, the same 
pressure—differing only in degree—is at work. 

Rubber tires grip the road, but the heavy chassis struggles to 


keep on in a straight line. 


You feel the force sliding you along the seat. 
Axles try to push out through the hubs 


trates in the centers of the wheels. 
toward the outside of the curve. 


This ‘‘end-thrust’’ concen- 


Something must hold the axles back and yet allow the wheels to turn freely. 


This severe task falls to the wheel bearings. 


And the bearings must at the 


same time carry the weight of the car and its load. 
It is because of this double duty that it is so important to have good 


wheel bearings. 


A Bearing That Meets End-Thrust 
In Addition to Vertical Load 

It is one of the distinctive features of 
the tapered roller bearing that because 
its parts are conical instead of cylindric- 
al it sustains immense pressure from 
the side at the same time that it is sup- 
porting the load, from above. A 
glance at the picture at the left shows 
why this is so. 

All the pressure, both vertical and 
horizontal, is distributed over lines as 
long asthe rollers instead of being con- 
centrated at mere points. This wide 
distribution of pressure prevents un- 
due wear. 

And It Is Adjustable 


The same tapered construction 
of the Timken Bearing makes it 
possible—by moving the cone, rollers 
and cup into a little closer contact— 


Vv 


The Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
CANTON, OHIO 


to entirely offset the effects of the 
slight wear that will come after many 
thousands of miles of travel. That 
is, the Timken is adjustable. 


Thus the universal satisfaction with 
Timken Tapered Roller Bearings in 
the wheels of hundreds of thousands 
of high-grade motor cars is due to 
basic principles of design that are right. 

And for the same reason there is 
the same universal satisfaction with 
Timken Bearings at the other severe 
service points—in the transmission, 
in steering knuckle heads, on tbe 
pinion shaft, at each side of the 
differential, on the worm of a worm 
drive truck. 

Points where end-thrust piles on 
radial load, and adjustability enables 
the owner to keep his car tuned up to 
full efficiency as it grows old in service. 
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Shirley 


President 


Suspenders 
For Christmas 


A pair for every suit makes 
a man’s whole year merry — 
saves time and temper every 
time he dresses. Try it and 
see! The 12 beautifully de- 
signed boxes add the final 
touch to an ever-welcome 


gift. At stores or prepaid,50c. 


“Satisfaction or money back" 
Be sure “Shirley President” is on buckles 
THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO, 
SHIRLEY, Mass. 





The Emerson 
PLAYER-PIANO 


THE MOST MODERN AND 
THOROUGHLY MUSICAL 
PLAYER MADE TO-DAY— 
BY IT YOU CAN PRODUCE 
MUSICIANS MUSIC ON 
A FAMOUS INSTRUMENT 


‘The Emerson Piano 


A DEMONSTRATION 
REVEALS THE REASON 
FOR Hmerson. 
NATIONAL 
POPULARITY 


AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL 
CITIES AND TOWNS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
moe 


Emerson 
Piano Co. 


BOSTON MASS, 


Gustavus A. Johnson cried out, his face dis 


| torted. “Well, it won’t work! You can’: 


bluff me!” 
“No, Johnson; | ain’t threatenin’ any 


thing,” Dr. Bullard replied firmly. “I'n 


just statin’ a proposition to you.” 


AYING the index-finger of his righi 
hand in the palm of the left, he pro- 


| ceeded earnestly: 


“Just specillate on yourself a minute 
Gustavus A. Johnson. You don’t threaten 
anybody. You don’t murder anybody. You 
just lend’em money at three per cent a month 
on a cutthroat mortgage. Here’s me, with 
seven thousand dollars cash when | started. 


| | suppose you’ve got more of it, first and 


last, than anybody else. Every time I’ve 


| dealt with you, Johnson, I’ve come away 
| with a side of bacon cut off ’n me, as you 
| might say. 


“It’s that way with everybody that deals 
with you. But you don’t do nothin’ 
high-handed to ’em. You just write out 


| some papers and make some figures, and 
| let the laws of nature, as you might say, 


do the rest. When you took snap judgment 
on me over those chairs that I shipped 


| to Lehman, Lehman & Snyder, you didn’t 


do nothin’ high-handed yourself. You just 
said, ‘I'll call in the sheriff and the sheriff’ll 
stick you in jail.’ I goes to Peter Irey — 
which | admit | had no business to do, but, 
bein’ scart, I didit. You took a cut-throat 
mortgage on his horses and outfit at three 
per cent a month. You was really takin’ 
a mortgage on his wife and children and 


their food and clothes and respectableness. 


“You wouldn’t do nothin’ high-handed to 
them women and children any more’n 
you’ve done to plenty of other women and 
children. You'd just say a word to the 
sheriff, and the sheriff’d take Pete’s livery 


| barn, and the women and children would 


be turned out to grass in a dry pasture.” 
The doctor paused to reflect whether 
he had stated the case clearly; then 


| proceeded: 


“So I ain’t goin’ to do nothin’ high- 
handed to you, Johnson, any more’n you do 
to other people. I’m just goin’ to turn 
that switch, which you can’t deny a man’s 
got a perfect right to do in his own office. 
In a minute this'll all be a roarin’ volcano. 
I'll jump on the desk and pull myself through 
the trap-door and drop off’n the roof, which 
any man’s got a perfect right to do when 


| his place is afire. And if they ask me what's 
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UR famous Krementz 14 Kt. 
Rolled Gold One-piece Collar 
Buttons, in holiday box—$1.00. 
Pair of Krementz 14 Kt. Rolled 
Gold One-piece-bean-and-post Cuff Buttons 
and two Krementz Rolled Gold One-piece 
Collar Buttons, in holiday box—$2.50. 


Krements 


Pair of Krementz Rolled Gold Cuff Buttons. Many exclusive 
designs, plain, engine-turned or engraved, in holiday box—$2.00o. 


Complete set of Krementz Bodkin-clutch Studs and Vest But- 

tons with Cuff Links to match, for evening wear. A wide variety 

of distinctive patterns—all strictly correct form, in handsome 
presentation case—$5.25 and $6.50. 











Each individual piece of any Krementz Gift Set, is v 
insured by this broad guarantee: 
“If unsatisfactory from ANY 
cause, it will be replaced Free.’’ 
Buy Krementz Guaranteed Gift Sets at your 
jeweler’s, haberdasher’s or druggist’s. 
Krementz & Company 
42 Chestnut Street, Newark, N. J. 











‘*The lens is the most important 
part of your glasses. 


And yet few people know whether they are getting 
good lenses or bad. These were made by the American 
Optical Company, the oldest optical manufacturers in 
America and the largest in the world. If you always 
insist upon getting American Optical Company lenses 
you will be sure to have the best glasses obtainable.’’ 


Ask your oculist, optometrist or optician—he knows “| 


AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY (A) 4a 
Southbridge Massachusetts <—) x 4 


Largest Manufacturers of Spectacles, Eyeglasses and ; 
Lenses in the World. 


‘he Marketplace of the World for Guaranteed Goods 


‘Te 
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become of Johnson, I'll say, ‘He tried to 
run back through the shop, and | guess he 
didn’t make it.’ And when they’re off 
among their family or intimate friends, 
they'll say, ‘I’m damn glad of it!’ You 
know that’s what they'll say, Johnson. 
And I'll be just as well off as | would be if 
you took all my property, and Pete Irey’ll 
be a blamed sight better off, because before 
anybody gits around to take charge of your 
estate he'll have a good chance to run his 
horses acrost the State line and beat your 
mortgage. “I'll turn the switch on you, 
Johnson, and not lose any more sleep over 
it than you lose when you foreclose a three 
per cent mortgage on a man’s last cow — 
which comes to just about the same thing.” 

“You can’t bluff me! Go ahead and do 
it!” said Mr. Johnson in a rather faint voice 
and with a very tallowy face. 

“Sure I'll do it. You don’t need to 
worry any about that,” Dr. Bullard replied 
calmly. “You can set down there and 
write a discharge of Peter Irey’s mortgage, 
and of my mortgage too, while you’re about 
it. And then I’ll ask you to make yourself 
at home here in the office for half an hour 
while | step over to town and put them dis- 
charges on record, for | ain’t got any confi- 
dence in you. And if you don’t want to do 
that, Johnson, I'll give you two minutes to 
specillate on things here and hereafter be- 
fore | turn the switch.” 


switch and drew a silver watch with a 
massive gold-plated chain from his pocket. 
Mr. Johnson stood by the corner of the 
desk, his dull eyes downcast, yet taking in 
the doctor’s large figure, and his Adam’s 
apple performing in a slow rhythm as he 
swallowed and swallowed. 

“One minute is up,” said Dr. Bullard 
softly. 

And a little later, “One minute and a 
half” — with which he put his hand to the 
switch. 

“I'll sign,” Gustavus A. Johnson gasped, 
as if he could scarcely find breath for the 
utterance. 

“There’s blank paper in the right-hand 
drawer,” Dr. Bullard replied. 

Mr. Johnson helped himself into the 


S saying, the doctor stepped over to the 


wooden chair by putting a hand on the 
back, as if he were infirm, and wrote 
tremulously. 

Dr. Bullard examined the two written 
sheets, nodded approval, folded them and 
put them in his pocket. 

“There’s a little whisky in that lower 
drawer, if you feel faint,” he remarked, as 
kindly as if the financier were a valued 
patient. He went out, locking the door gn 
the other side and taking the key with him. 


ETURNING with a cheerful counte- 

nance twenty-five minutes later, he 
noticed at once that his guest had not 
adopted the suggestion of a stimulant. 
Sitting in the wooden chair, he looked so 
shriveled up and tallowy and lifeless that 
the doctor was moved to compassion. 

“You really oughta take a swig of this 
here whisky, Mr. Johnson,” he urged, get- 
ting out the flask. “Your nerves is plumb 
upset. It'll brace you up.” 

With a shaky hand the financier lifted the 
flask to his lips, and as life flowed back to 
his nerveless limbs he took another drink. 
That so revived him that color returned to 
his face, and he stood up, noting that the 
door was open. 

“All the same, you’re a damned cut- 
throat, Bullard! A cutthroat!” he cried 
viciously, with reviving courage, but re- 
treating toward the door. 

Dr. Bullard smiled, and the smile broad- 
ened and deepened into a laugh — the slow, 
rumbling laugh of a man who seldom in- 
dulged in laughter. 

“Lemme show you something more,” he 
said, and took from the drawer that bill 
which he had been contemplating when 
Mr. Potts entered, handing it to Johnson. 

It was a bill, two weeks old, for electric 
light, and across the bottom was stamped 
in red ink: 

“Last notice. Current will be cut off unless 
this bill is paid within three days.” 

“They ain’t been no current on here for 
more’n a week,” said the doctor. “I was 
just figurin’ to-day whether I could scrape 
up enough money to pay the bill and have 
the current turned on. These is hard times, 
Gustavus A. Johnson. You know it your- 
self now.” 
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“ Gaumer lighting everywhere ‘ollows the evening glow”’ 


A Christmas Gift 
of Lasting Beauty and Usefulness 


HERE is something in the Gaumer designs 
that lifts them above ordinary lighting fix- 
tures— gives them that individuality and character 
so sought for in furnishing any home. This ex- 
clusiveness, and the Gaumer Guarantee, 
have built the nation-wide reputation of 


GAUMER 


Hand Wrought 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Gaumer Fixtures, subjected to a special electroplating process, are the 
only ones on the market guaranteed against surface corrosion or deteriora- 
tion. Should any indoor fixture give unsatisfactory wear, we refinish it 
without charge. 

The new Gaumer Portables—table or desk lamps, either gas or electric—are beautiful in the 
extreme. Insist on seeing the Gaumer Guarantee Tag which should accompany every fixture. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us for portfolio 
showing some of the new Portables. Address Dept. G. 


BIDDLE-GAUMER COMPANY 


(Formerly Jobn L. Gaumer Co.) 


3846 to 3856 Lancaster Ave., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








WHITE HOUSE 


It is an aristocrat among coffees—yet democratic in | 
its affinity for al! sorts and conditions of men—and 
women—who love the delicious flavor of really fine 
coffee at the breakfast table. 

Buying WHITE HOUSE COFFEE as we send it 
out—in 1, 2 and 3 |b. tins— insures its delivery to you 
in perfect and unimpaired condition—without the 
possibility of adulteration or admixture, or exposure 
to contaminating inflaences—the Only Right way. 

SOLD BY OVER 24,000 DEALERS 








Stick to Advertised Goods—buy through McClure’s 
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welcome 

ives not for days 
but for years—and every day recalls 
your thoughtfulness. 

For Moore's you know, is the pen that 
everybody likes. Does away with the 
worries of the old-style pen—sfarts writ- 
ing at the slightest touch os 
steadily as long as there's ink left. An 
you can carry it in any pocket any way— 
even upside down—for it just CAN'T leak. 


There isn't a person on your whole Xmas 
shopping list who wouldn't be delighted 
with the gift of a Moore. So put it down — 
for one or two. There are 127 styles and 
sizes from $2.50 up. And you ’il be glad 
you gave it and they'll be glad they got this 
Sie helpful, every-day gift. 
AT ANY DEALER'S 
AMERICAN FOUNTAIN PEN CO. 
Adams, Cushing & Foster, lac., Selling Agents 
151 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


It makes a might 
A helpful gift that 











“a Six acon 
Save Furniture Dollars! 


It takes six minutes to drive these six screws, 


and the saving is $13.25. Nowif your time is worth more 
than $2.21 a minute, don’t read any further 
This advertisement is for those who 
want high-grade furniture at rock-bottom 
prices and approve a selling plan that 
actually saves big money. 


Over 30,000 
American Homes 


buy Come-Packt Furniture for 
these substantial reasons. 
Here is an example of Come- 
Packt economy. 

This handsome table is 
Quarter-Sawn White Oak, with 
rich, deep, natural markings; 
honestly made; beautifully 
finished to your order. Height, 
30 inches; top, 44x 28 inches; 


Sold on a Year's Trial 
legs, 2% inches square. Two 
drawers; choice of Old Brass 


or Wood Knobs. It comes to (COmeracKT 


= in four sections, packed in a compact crate, shipped at 
ock-down rates. 

Our price, $11.75. With a screw<iriver and six minutes 
you have a table that would ordinarily sell for $25! 


Free Catalog Shows 400 Pieces 


oe ee ex metros, ies es, Sr, Be 
exquisite finish and uphols 
for it today and we will send it to you by return mail. (1D 


The Come-Packt Furniture Co., 1205 Dorr St., Toledo, 0. 


[Continued from page 113) 

She remembered quite distinctly now th. 
| little scene by the bedside, up to the mo 
| ment when her head had drooped and he: 
| eyes had closed. She had jerked her head 
up once, because it would not do to go tuo 
sleep. 

But plainly she had gone to sleep. Blin}. 
had been there then; he was here now. He 
must have brought her himself to the sofa, 
and covered her with this absurd red com- 
forter. He must have picked hef up in his 
arms, as he would have picked up a child, 
and carried her across the room. It would 
be nothing for him to do. 

She felt the hot color coming into her 
face. It must have come about in that 
way. The darine thought flashed on her 
that it would have been wonderful had 
she wakened and found herself held close 
in his strong arms. 

Then she fought this down. It would 
be better not to hold such thoughts. If 





| liberty or one’s reputation, 





| She could make up her mind to marry 


him,— give up utterly,—why, well and 
good! But that was preposterous. That was 
the trouble, she thought. Unless one were 
willing to sacrifice completely either one’s 
every warm, 
human impulse must be ruthlessly crushed. 
It didn’t seem fair. It made one hard and 
bitter to live in this way. But there was 
no choice. There were just three precious 
things for a woman — reputation, liberty, 
love; and one of these she must give up in 
any case. She could not possibly have all 
three. She must be always giving up, 
always ruthlessly sacrificing, at least one 
of the precious things. Hilda had once 
sacrificed love for reputation. Now, nar- 
rowly as she might watch that exposed, 
terribly fragile thing, her good name, she 
was more likely to sacrifice love for liberty. 
For so a woman will change in only a few 
short years — short but hard years. 


HAT adventurous thought flashed again 
— if only she had wakened! She needn’t 
have let him know. 

Again she put the thought down. 

The voices rose a little. 

“You run along to bed, kid.” It was 
Blink speaking. “You just stop worrying 
about me. The first thing you know, I'll 
have you to sit up with too.’ 

“T won't do it, Blink.” Adéle was tear- 
ful now as well as hoarse. 

Hilda heard a chair scrape. The floor 
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creaked. She must throw off this heaviness 
and get up. She could hear Adéle saying: 
“1 tell you, | won’t go, Blink! You take 
your hands off! Don’t you open that door! 
| won’t, I tell you — I won't.” 
There was a sort of thump on the floor. | 
“There, now! I’m going to stay right | 
here until you go. You oughtn’t to have | 
stayed, Blink. She oughtn’t to have let | 
you. She knows what your sleep’s going | 
to mean now. It was selfish of her. You | 
know I can help. It’s nothing but a cold. 
And you staying up after two o'clock!” 
Hilda threw off the red comforter and 
swung herself into a sitting posture. She 
rubbed her eyes and looked. , 


ORAN, evidently puzzled, was stand- 

ing, arms akimbo, looking down at 
Adéle. The girl was sitting on the floor, 
her slim back braced against the door to 
her own room. Hilda got to her feet and 
bent over her. 

“Get up, child,” she said. 
your death.” 

“I won’t get up!” 
blaze of rebellion. “Not until Blink goes. 

Hilda, perturbed, glanced appealingly at 
Moran, indicating with a nod the hall door. 

Blink seemed to be thinking it over. 

“Please go,” said Hilda. 

“How about you, Hilda?” said he. 
you all right?” 

She nodded, with a little flash in her 
eyes. “Please go.” 
“Of course,” said he, in an exasperatingly | 
matter-of-fact tone, “you can go to sleep 
again. You'll hear if the baby wakes up.” 

She nodded. 

“And then you can get this kid to bed, | 
too,” he added. 
For the third time she nodded. Then 

Blink said good night and tiptoed out. 

Adéle waited until she heard him open 
his door down the hall, close it, and turn 
the key on the inside; then she got up. 

“Now you go straight to bed, child,” 
said Hilda. 

Adéle opened her door; then she hesi- 
tated and confronted Hilda. 

“You oughtn’t to have done it, Hilda,” 
she said, with infinite reproach that was 
tempered only by her honesty. “Can't 
you see he’s got to have sleep? It means | 
everything, Hilda—everything! And what’s | 
a little sleep to you and me?... If 
baby wakes up, you call me. I'll put on 
my coat—and my stockings and shoes, | 


“You'll catch 


replied Adéle, in a 
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“Are | 


Stone Set Rings, 
Signets, Bands and 
Emblems, Wedding Rings, Diamond Mountings. 


Little Finger Rings 


Especially popular in Cameos, 
Genuine Amethysts, Garnets 
Reconstructed Rubies, and Coral. 
Fashion requires different rings 
for different dresses and occasions. 

Send for the O-B Ring Book, showing 
a large selection of the latest styles in 
rings. Ask your fine jeweler to show 
you the new O-B Little Finger Rings. 

The authentic ring is known by the 
O-B mark stamped inside the band— 
your assurance of “plump” quality; 
O-B standards are as strict as those of 
the British Assay Office. 

Your name on a postcard brings the 
O-B Ring Book. No charge. 


Ostby & Barton Co., Providence, R. I. 
Largest Manufacturers of Rings in the World 


‘| Over 6,000 Styles 


























Here is the game your boy needs—a game that makes him 
think constructively—a big man's game that fosters his inven- 
tive and creative genius. And it’s fun, too—will amuse him 

| (and you, too) for hours. 


“THE FIMERICEIN | 
MODEL BUILDER | 


The American Model Builder contains all main mechanical 

parts used in modern engineering—spring-tempered, nickel- 

| plated steel girders, gears, pinions, pulleys, beams, bolts, nuts, 

etc., with which he can build bridges, derricks, elevators, 

towers, aeroplanes, ferris wheels, printing presses, automo- 
biles, etc. Fathers—and Boys, too, 

~ Write for handsome, illustrated free book 

“The Story of Steel," which shows dozens of new 

models and tells all about the American Model Builder. 

Eight Sizes: 50c up, at Sporting Goods, 

Toy, and Department stores everywhere. 


The American Mechanical Toy Co., 


hie Mark 328 East First Street. Dayton. Ohio. 


|_ this Mark 
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if you say so. It isn’t going to hurt me 


any. Just so as you don’t call him!” 
“| won’t call him,” said Hilda grimly. 
“You'll leave the door open, Hilda?” 
“Yes, I'll leave the door open. You go 
to bed.” 
Adéle obeyed. Hilda, wide awake now 
went over to the window and stood gazing 
out at the sleeping city. 


EVER in her life had she felt quite a 
she felt now. That ignorant girl, living 
here off her bounty, had called her selfis! 
—and with some appearance of justic: 


| She couldn’t think this out now. Without 
| anything like anger toward the girl, sh: 


could only feel the sting of it. 

She leaned on the railing. It was warmer 
to-night, not so raw and chill as it had been 
—a mild winter night in Paris. If Adéle 
had been rebellious, so was she, in her own 


| way, rebellious now. An old hopeless lov: 


had been stirred within her and brought 


| again to vivid life. And a new half-love 


had chosen this occasion to catch her be- 
wildered spirit. 

“Why shouldn’t I think of myself?” she 
breathed audibly, standing alone there in 


| the long window. “Why shouldn’t 1? And 


why must I always look years and years 


| ahead? How do | know what lies ahead? 
|... Pil stop it. I'll let it all go and just 


think of now. I’ve been cheated. I have 
nothing to show for all these years and all 
this work. And here is love offered again. 


| Oh, he’s impossible! He’s impossible! He's 
| only honest, and kind, and strong.” 


A bitter, low laugh came. Then she 


_ smiled, more softly. She was wishing again 


that she could have wakened for just one 
wonderful moment, to find herself held 
securely in those strong arms. Oh, for 
strength! She was tired of giving out 
strength to others—to her business sub- 
ordinates, to her mother and Harry and 
Margery. More than anything else in the 


_ world at this moment, she wanted to lean 


on a strong arm — to give up. 
She told herself that this was dangerous. 


| She would make herself stop thinking about 


it. This queer new environment had caught 
her up for the moment, that was all. And 
the daylight would bring her to her senses. 

Then, with this understanding that she 
would be sensible in the morning, she let 
her imagination go. Her face softened; her 
eyes grew dreamy; and a faint, wavering 
smile hovered gently about her lips. 
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Do you know what your handwriting means? 


on/ Cz0r/ 


(systematic, straightforward 


Like Aan 


(independent, blunt, artistic, a bit selfish) 


(has large ideas, well balanced) 


Qu Jide 


Uimpulsive, imaginative, man of large notions) 


ais Yeas musical) 


R the thousands of readers of this magazine who are interested in the subject, 
we have just published one of the most absorbing and factful books printed about 
handwriting. The author is William Leslie French, the celebrated Graphologist, whose 
timely articles in leading magazines have aroused a nation-wide interest and discussion. 
In this book, entitled “What Your Handwriting Reveals,” is delineated and interpreted 
nearly every style of handwriting. You w:ll doubtless 
recognize your own style among them. SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
This book has been prepared by us at great expense 349 Broadway, New York — 


for those who are seriously interested in the subject. I enclose ten cents for 12 different kinds 
The edition is Hanised of Spencerian Pens anda copy of the book, 
, ° ‘“‘What Your Handwriting Reveals." 


If you desire a copy, it will be sent with 12 different Fe 
styles of Spencerian Pens on receipt of ten cents. Street No. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York “'” 
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Disturbing news, tempered by the pleasant 
sight of Ed Johnson 





ITH the morning came changes 
that affected radically the routine 
and the spirits of the little group 
of Americans at the Hdtel de l’Amérique. 

Moran had understated the extent of 
the training that would have to precede 
his approaching conflict with the great 
Carpentier. Henry Huybers, his manager, 
had views on that subject, it appeared. 
Blink was to leave for the country at once, 
or as soon as suitable training quarters 
could be secured and trainers and sparring 
partners engaged. At the outside, he could 
be with them only a few days longer. 

Hilda frequently heard voices in his 
room, though she saw none of the eager, 
rather excited men who came and went. 
Moran was out a good deal, too, and, when 
he did appear, was preoccupied. It was 
plain that he had suddenly become the cen- 
ter of a whirlwind of public attention as well 
as of almost frantic negotiations and prep- 
arations. Hilda perceived that the great 
match was to be a strain on the spirit of 
even this surest, solidest of men. And she 
had to struggle against some resentment of 
the fact. Fortunately, the baby was begin- 
ning to get better; but something was sud- 
denly gone out of Hilda’s life, something 
she missed with greater intensity each day. 

Adéle took to watching the news kiosks 
and bringing home papers in which discus- 
sion of the coming match appeared promi- 
nently among the important news items of 
the day. Then, a few days after this excite- 
ment had got well under way, the English 
and French sporting weeklies made their ap- 
pearance, carrying pages of descriptions of 
the two great fighters, full accounts of their 
ring careers, and many illustrations. Hilda 
came in from a lonely walk one afternoon, 
and found Adéle poring over the first of 
these weeklies to appear on the boulevards, 
the one called La Boxe et Les Boxeurs. 

Triumphant, Adéle closed the cover and 
held it up before her. There was Blink in 
ring costume — short trunks, socks, and 
light canvas shoes. He was represented as 
crouching a little forward, arms extended 
in a characteristic attitude of defense, light 
fighting gloves curled about the clenched 
fists. And it was the real Blink — no doubt 
about that. Hilda caught her breath; 
then, to cover her momentary confusion, 


laughed and made an effort to snatch the 
paper from Adéle’s hand. But the girl put 
it behind her and retreated with it into her 
own room. There she must have hidden 
it, for when Hilda sat with her, a little later, 
it was not to be seen. And several hours 
elapsed before Hilda could make an occa- 
sion to slip out and buy the paper for herself. 

Even the Paris Herald turned aside from 
its endless lists of socially prominent travel- 
ers and its accounts of the winter sports at 
Mirren and St. Moritz to give detailed 
measurements of the two great fighters, 
and running comments, from day to day, 
regarding the betting odds — which latter 
at this time greatly favored the French 
champion, at five and four to two. Early, 
too, appeared lists of prominent Americans 
who had already announced their inten- 
tion of attending the fight. Hilda was sur- 
prised and even rather oddly moved by 
the importance of some of the names. They 
were coming, these travelers, from the 
Riviera; from Rome and Venice; from Lon- 
don; from shooting preserves in England 
and Scotland; from Berlin, Vienna, Baden, 
and Carlsbad. Sober manufacturers, of 
standing in Chicago, Philadelphia, and Cin- 
cinnati, were among the earliest applicants 
for boxes. Many of New York’s wealthiest 
would be at the ring-side. 


HIS, coming at the time when Hilda 

so keenly missed Blink’s presence in the 
sick-room, touched her, at moments, to a 
sort of resentment. They were taking him 
away from her. More —just as she had 
made the admission to herself that he was 
“impossible,” they were suddenly placing 
him on a pinnacle of public importance, 
even of a kind of fame, the like of which 
she, in her own business career, could never 
hope to win. She fell to thinking about all 
this, studying the Herald and, after the first 
day or so, the London dailies, several of 
which attached considerable importance to 
the match. She recalled a hundred little 
unselfish acts in his hour-by-hour watching 
over the baby and herself. 

It came home to her again that she did 
not know Blink Moran the fighter at all. 
Then she would be stirred by impatience 
for the great night to come, when the tiger- 
man would emerge before her eyes. She 
speculated a good deal regarding the best 
plan for having herself taken to the fight. 

The training party, trailed by a surpris- 
ingly large number of newspaper men and 
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The gift for the one you wish to 
please the most 


A PREMO 
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woman of any age, for anyone can make good pictures with a 
Premo from the start, without any previous experience. 

There are forty different styles and sizes of Premos to choose from, at prices 
from $1.50 to over $100.00. Ask your dealer for the Premo catalogue, or write us and 
it will be gladly mailed to you free of all expense. 
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Successful 
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TUBERCULOSIS 


Depends upon proper care in a suitable 
climate. Albuquerque, the Heart of the 
Well Country, possesses the desirable 
qualities of low humidity and high alti- 
tude as does no other spot in the West 
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and railroad facilities account for the 
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and health seekers’ accommodations un- 
excelled. Magnificent opportunities for 
investment and ability. 





For attractive booklet descriptive of 
climate, etc., address 
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MUSCLE BUILDER 
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with a complete course of twenty-four 
selected exercises for developing all the 
muscles of the body. It is equal to 
any $3.00 exerciser. My price for a short 
time only, $1.00. 


PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
52 Barker Bldg. 
110 West 42nd Street, NEW YORK 


MOTION PICTURE 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


with the Vista Motion Pic- 
ture Camera and Projec- 
tor is as simple as snapping 
pictures with a kodak. 
Uses EASTMAN Standard Motion Picture Film 


Price of Camera $50.00 
Projecting Attachment Separately Listed 
Ask your dealer or write direct for Catalogue 7 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERA COMPANY 











5 West 14th Street New York 








camp-followers more difficult of classific.- 
tion, was to leave on a F-iday for the coun- 
try. Late on Thursday afternoon, Moran 
tapped at Hilda’s door, and, in response to 
her softly spoken “Come in,” entered, and 
leaned, in the fashion that had grown famil- 
iar to her, on the foot of the bed. 

“You look a little tired,” said she — “or 
nearer it than I’ve ever seen you.” 

“I know, Hilda. This working up a 
fight is a real job, you know. Between fights 
I always forget how much of a job it is.” 

“You are getting very famous, Blink.” 

“Oh,”— he seemed to find it necessary 
to stop and consider this,—“‘you mean the 
press stuff?” 

She nodded, and smiled a little, with 
bright eyes. 

“Of course. You know what | meant.” 

“You mustn’t take that stuff seriously,” 
said he soberly. “It’s what Henry is best 
at — publicity.” 

“Oh,” she mused, “I hadn’t thought of 
that. So he works it up!” 

“Yes — Henry and Carpentier’s people. 
And it’s the game to play me a little harder 
than they play him. You see, I’m not so 
well known as he is, and so the more they 
work up my side of it the evener the 
fight will look before-hand. And it helps 
in the betting, too.” 


OU are destroying my _ illusions, 
Blink,” she complained, half smiling. 
“But if you’re a business woman, Hilda, 
you ought to know how these things are 
done.” 

“I suppose so.” She sighed. “I do 
know it, as far as the business world is con- 
cerned; but the boxing world is not so 
familiar to me.” 

“Well,” said he shortly, “that’s just as 
well — because it is a good deal worse.” 

“You don’t mean that it’s crooked?” 

“A lot of it is.” 

“But not your fight, Blink.” 

He shook his head. 

“The fight’ll be square, Hilda. No fixing 
there. Carpentier’s straight enough. And I 
wouldn’t fight him if I had to sell out. I’m 
going to put him to sleep if I can.” 

Hilda drew in a quick breath. He said 
this very quietly; but she had never before 
caught the strong purpose of the man to 
quite this extent. The thought that he — 
her Blink —was going into that square 
“ring,” beneath the blazing white lights 
and before thousands of flushed, shouting 
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“Chief of All’ 


YOU will say so, too, when you 
snuggle back in your comfortable 
seat aboard the 


Sunset Limited 


(Fast Daily Train—No Extra Fare) 
En route to the 


California Expositions 


That wonderful train that slips westward 
on its smooth, sunny journey, through 
the golden southwest via the 


Southern Pacific— Sunset Route 


The Exposition Line 1915 
New Orleans, Los Angeles, San Diego, San Francisco 
You will never know how good it is until you 
have tried it—enjoyed the luxury of superb Pull- 
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due to oil-burning locomotives and rock-ballasted 
roadbed. Through Dining and Observation Cars, 
Electric Block Safety Signals. 
Write for illustrated booklets 
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spectators, with the deliberate intention of 
never leaving it until the great Carpentier 
should lie inert on the canvas floor, brought 


, thrill that was partly sheer excitement | 


and partly something very like horror. 
[here was bewilderment in it, 
was so much the steady man who had had 
the freedom of her room at all hours of the 
day and night without ever taking an un- 
fair advantage, who had actually dressed 
and undressed the baby with those big and, 
as it suddenly seemed to her, murderous 
hands. 
business. Yet, with all her experience, she 
found herself unable to understand it. 


E was continuing: 

“You see, there is a good deal that is 
what you might call crooked in all this 
press stuff and the betting. Henry is dippy 
about that side of it. He’d bet his grand- 
mother’s last pair of shoes on a fight — 
just a born gambler. But he’s a hustler, 
and, as long as he doesn’t interfere with 
my side of the job, I let him alone. My 
business is fighting. if I do that job well, 
it’s enough for one man.” 

She mused over this. 

“| wanted to ask you,” said he then — 
“take a little walk with me to-night, will 
your” 


She hesitated. 


“It'll be the last time—for a while, | 


Hilda. Maybe it’ll bring me luck.” 

Then she slowly nodded, puzzled, but 
with composed features. She was even a 
thought nettled. . Surely no man could 


have appeared less the lover than he ap-_ 


peared at this moment. 

“T’ll look in about eight,” said he. “It'll 
be hard to get away from that bunch, but 
I’ll shake them somehow.” 

“All right,” she replied; “I'll be ready.” 

He turned to go; then stopped short and 
felt in his pocket. 

“Got a letter for you,” he explained. “! 
was going by, and inquired.” 

Then he left, and she opened the letter. 
It was an invitation to dine on the follow- 
ing evening — very formal, written in the 
stilted English of old M. Armandeville and 
signed with his name. 

It was annoying. He had never done 
exactly this with her. There seemed to be 
an assurance about it. She thought it over 
very soberly. When she went down to din- 
ner, it still held her thoughts. She was glad 


too. He | 
looked so sober and quiet as he said it. He | 


Perhaps, as he had said, it was just | 
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when eight o’clock came, and on the stroke 
Blink, in a newly pressed and creased blue 
suit and loose top-coat, swinging his canne 
Anglaise. It was a distinct relief to step 
out by his side along the quiet street and 
wonder what thoughts and emotions were 
stirring behind his immobile face. 


E was silent for a long time. She felt 
that he had something on his. mind, 
and simply waited for him to say it in his 
own time. She was inclined to think that 
it would not be another proposal of mar- 
riage. It would not be like him to approach 
that subject again until the intense preoc- 
cupation of the fight should be over with. 
He was not given to dwelling on more than 
one subject at a time. When he did speak, 
it was evident that she read him accurately. 
“I’m glad you felt like coming out to- 
night, Hilda.” 

“I’m glad, too.’ 

“| sha’n’t likely see you again.” 

“Oh, you won’t be coming to town while 
you are training?” 

“No, hardly. I'll stay right there. And, 
anyway, | don’t think I’d want to see you.” 

She waited for the explanation that she 
knew would come. 

“You see, Henry is going to put me 
through a harder lot of work than | had 
figured on. And | suppose he’s right. Any- 
way, I’ve agreed to it. He says | owe it to 
myself and him to make my big stand right 
now. That’s why we're going off so far — 
so the Carpentier crowd won’t know how 
seriously we're taking it. Henry says we 
stand a good chance to slip over something 
really big.” 

He walked on in silence, apparently think- 
ing over this prospect; then continued: 

“I’ve been through this thing before, and 
I know what it means. It’s hard work, 
Hilda. They'll run me off my legs, and 
give me dry food, and fight me every day.” 

He whistled softly. 

“Henry has persuaded Al Banning to 
come down as one of my sparring partners. 
I don’t know whether you know what that 
means.” 

“| don’t, Blink.” 

“Well, Al is the hardest hitting light 
heavy-weight in the world to-day. Got 
tough hands, you know. Never has been 
known to hurt those hands. If he was 
only a better boxer and had a defense, he 
would be champion until he died of old age. 
So one of the things I’ve got to do — every 


, 


day, mind — is to stand up there and try 
to block Al’s wallops— and not with m\ 
chin, either. Then he has got Young Jimmy, 
Clabby to work up my speed and my judg- 
ment of distance, and a couple of young- 
sters for me to punch around and practise 
my left on. 

“Here’s what I meant about not wanting 
to see you, Hilda. After about one good 
week of this work I'll begin to get ugly. Oh, 
you needn’t laugh. I! will. I’ve been 
through it, you see, and | dread it. There 
isn’t any fun in it at all. They drive you 
something fierce. They just work to turn 
you into a hard, fast fighting machine, and 
it isn’t a pretty job to watch.” 

“Well,” said Hilda, trying to talk like 
the efficient business woman she had been 
once upon a time, “that sounds like prac- 
tical sense, if fighting is your business. 
And, anyway, Blink, you would have no 
time to think about your friends. They 
won't expect it, if they are friends.” 

His only reply to this was: 

“Oh, I'll be thinking about you all right, 
Hilda.” 


HEY had walked all the way back to 

the Quai and turned toward the Pont 
de |’Alma before either spoke again. Then 
he said: 

“Here’s what I’m really getting at, 
Hilda. Are you coming?” 

“To the — the fight, you mean, Blink?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,”— she hesitated a second, then 
rushed on with an emotional force in her 
voice that surprised herself,—‘well, | 
don’t believe that you, Blink, and Al Ban- 
ning, and your Young Jimmy Clabby to- 
gether are big enough to keep me out!” 

He took this little outbreak quite imper- 
sonally. 

“How are you coming, Hilda? Do you 
want me to get you seats?” 

“Why, yes, Blink! That would be more 
than good of you. It—” She hesitated. 
Little possible awkwardnesses flashed into 
her mind. Suppose she were to arrange 
the thing so that Ed Johnson or — she had 
considered this — Abraham Kutzner should 
act as her escort. Would it be difficult to 
explain how she chanced to have the tickets? 
Perhaps not. Still she hesitated. 

“I wish, Hilda,”” Moran went on, “that 
you could come with me. I'd like that.” 

Hilda was genuinely surprised. 

“But, Blink,” she protested, “how could 
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The Key ano the T bist 


The player mechanism in the player piano 
is but the key to the treasure chest. The 
real treasure is the beautiful tone of the 
piano within the player. 
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lorff is present in 

the Haddorff 

Player. Excellences 

{ player mechan- 

ism—soft, loud, 

slow and rapid ef- 

ects —are there, but 

behind and above all 

the full, rich, lovely PS mm cems Cone amas ae 

Every Haddorff 


HOOSE your player as you would choose a regular piano—for Player Has a 
the player also is expected to last a generation. “Homo”- Vibrating 
Choose your player not only for structural permanency, but also for . 
tone permanency. ‘The player, like the piano, will grow more com- Sounding Board 
panionable with the years if it keeps its beautiful tone. 
In presenting the Haddorff Player, we call attention to the wonderful 
effects obtainable with our player mechanism—the illusion of nearness 
ind distance, the crash afd detonation of the approaching storm or 
the faintest of far-away echoes. Grands 
this is by no means the great merit of the Haddorff Player. Uprights 
y note of Haddorff music, whether loud and brilliant or softened to a 
er, is rich. It has a higher percentage of musical value than usual. Players 
il sounding board construction is the cause of the remarkably rich 
lorff tone. 


an open secret among piano builders that sounding boards are 
ly dumb” — yielding only a portion of the remarkable reverberancy 
they possess. 
the Haddorff ““‘Homo”’-Vibrating Sounding Board makes possible @ full 
turn of all the resonance in the boar 
tone richness of the Haddorff makes possible better, more delightful 
in every field. It means literally more musical value for your money 
ll surely be time well spent for you to hear the Haddorff Player before 
buy an instrument. 
advise you not to put off getting this information. 
Just drop a line to us now, and we will send 
you an interesting booklet about the Haddorff 


HADDORFF PIANO CO. 
124 MeCall Street ROCKFORD, IL 


The Marketplace of the World for Gi 
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you? That is going to be the busiest night 
of your life.” 

“Oh, | could manage that easy enough. 
I would have to leave you with some one 
during the fight, of course, and while | am 
dressing; but that isn’t hard. I’ve been 
thinking of the other side of it, Hilda.” 

“What other side, Blink?” 

“Why — you know Paris. A prominent 
fighter is generally supposed to have a lot 
of women running after him. I don’t go 
in for that game, but you couldn’t explain 
that to Paris. I'll be pretty prominent 
that night. Everything | do will be seen 
and known. If you were to go with me, 
there’d be a thousand people would mis- 
understand it. | don’t want ugly things 
said about you.” 

“1 don’t know,” she mused aloud. 
“Things get said anyway.” 

‘“A woman’s got to be careful,” said he. 

Hilda did not like this. Her old resent- 
ment was rising again. “He is taking it 
too seriously,” she thought. ‘Perhaps it 
would be a daring thing to do, but ———” 


NUMBER of pictures moved swiftly 
past her mind’s eye: Blink, on that 
night of the baby’s worst attack, sitting there 


by the bed in her room, holding the blanket 
away from the weak little chest; Blink 
watching while she herself slept; and that 
other vivid picture of her imagination — 
Blink lifting her up in his arms, carrying 
her to the sofa, gently laying her down, 
and covering her, very gently, with that 
frightful red comforter. Again, as vividly 
as on that night, she wished she might 
have awakened for one rather wonderful 
moment before he laid her down. 

Her color was rising and her eyes were 
bright. She was glad it was dark. 

An impulse moved her to swing in a little 
closer to him as they walked along — so 
strong an impulse that she deliberately 
swung farther away from him. Then she 
composed her voice and said: 

“Would you really like me to go with 
you, Blink?” 

“Yes,” said he. She almost chuckled at 
the gruff way he said it. 

“All right,” said she then. “I'll do it.” 

“But, Hilda, you don’t understand ——”’ 

She laughed softly. 

“I want you with me, all right. It’s my 
big night. But ——” 

Hilda stopped short, and leaned her 
elbows on the low wall at the brink of the 


embankment. She gazed with dancin; 
eyes at the dim, magical river and at th. 
shadowy trees and buildings beyond it. 

He walked on a few steps, stopped 
looked irresolutely back at her, then moved 
slowly to her side. 

She glanced up at him with mischief i: 
her eyes. 

He was somewhat bewildered by thi 
flashing up of the capriciously feminine in 
her; but he had to smile with her. 

“You don’t often talk nonsense, Blink,” 
she murmured. 

“Nonsense!” 

She straightened up and threw out her 
hands impatiently. He had seen her make 
that same brisk gesture once before. 

“Don’t let’s get to discussing, Blink. 
I’m going with you. Now, come on home. 
We’re keeping Adéle up too late.” 

She slipped her hand into his arm and 
pulled him along. She was smiling again. 
It was amusing to swing him around in this 
way, as if she were the stronger. Perhaps 


she was the stronger. At any rate, she was ~ 


thrilling with a sense of freedom and power. 
And freedom and power are _ pleasant 
things. 

“Blink,” she said,—her mood _ had 
changed; they were crossing the Pont de 
l’Alma now,— “tell me something. Have 
you heard anything lately. from the — the 
baby’s mother?” 

“Nothing very definite. Millicent said 
the other day she seemed to be getting a 
little better.” 

“Oh!” said Hilda, “she is!”” And added, 
as an after-thought: “That’s good.” 

“Yes; she has had a mean time of it.” 

Hilda was thinking deeply. 

“Well, tell me, Blink, do you think — 
look here, wouldn’t she be glad to place her 
in a good home — | mean, where she would 
be sure of the best care and training, good 
food, and education — all that?” 

He walked on for a long moment without 
replying. Then he said: 

“T don’t know.” 

“But she can’t very well keep her, Blink.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well—every one would know about 
her — she wouldn’t have a chance -_"" 

“If you mean because the parents weren’t 
married, you know the French people don’t 
take that as hard as we do.” 

Hilda found herself momentarily con- 
fused and something cast down. There 
was opposition here. 
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@ These are not real children, but 


) Schoenhut woe Dolls 


~~ BN They are the triumph of forty-two years of 
> Ls successful toy making. They are made all 

Ve - from wood, fully jointed- practically inde- 
structible. The head is modeled of solid wood in real character style, 
Lbs __ natural and lifelike. It is not a “doll-face” head, but a production of 
art, modeled by a famous sculptor. Figures are jointed at neck, should- 
ers, elbows, wrists, hips, knees and ankles with steel spring hinges and 
swivel connections. The parts are held tightly, though flexible enough 
to be placed in any character position, and the dolls will hold any pose. 
No rubber cord is used in the joints. They never require restringing. 

These wonderful dolls never break and cause heartaches. They canbe played with 
every day without fear of destruction. The dolls are painted with natural ol colors and 
can be washed. They are dressed either in knitted union suits or in natural clothing. 
They come with hair carved on head or with fine quality mohair wig. 

Schoenhut dolls being a new invention are not stocked by all dealers. If yours cannot 
supply you, we will send direct from the factory. Send for illustrated booklet, 


THE A. SCHOENHUT COMPANY 
Patentees and Manufacturers 2457 Sepviva St., Philadelphia 
An American Toy Factory —largest in the world—modern, sanitary, well lighted 
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are made for little libraries that are bound to grow. 
You will find them adapted to the books you have and 
are getting this season, and you will be just as delighted 
with their usefulness, fitness, beauty, good quality, and 
economy when you have hundreds of books in your 
own collection. 
You can start with one section and add as needed 
We have agencies everywhere. 
Gunn quality is guaranteed 
Our prices are lower than others. 
Write for Souvenir Bookmark and 
Catalog showing the removable, non- 
binding doors, absence of disfiguring iron 
bands, and the handsome Sanitary, Mis- 
sion, Colonial and Standard designs. 


THE GUNN FURNITURE CO., 
Dept. 8-18, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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to the EXpositions 


As indispensable to the tourist who plans 
a visit to California during Exposition time 
as are the famous Baedekers, so universally 
used by foreign travelers. Published to 
give visitors practical information as to 
hotel accommodations, restaurant rates, etc., 
which will allow a close estimate of prob- 
able expenses. 

One book is profusely illustrated, showing a beau- 
tiful series of Evestien pictures. The other is a 

lendid folder map of San Francisco, with concise 
dir ections for easy sight seeing. Both sent free if 
you will sign and mail the coupon to either Mr. Fort 
or Mr. Fee, whichever address is nearer. If you 


prefer, drop a postal asking for books Nos. 28 and 58- 
Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


Those using this shortest, most direct route en- 
joy stopover privileges at Denver and Salt Lake City 

while @ visit, in season, to Yellowstone National 
Park and Lake Tahoe + be made at slight ad- 
ditional outlay of time and expense. 

Special round-trip fares in effect Guinn fair time 
are shown in Exposition , together with standard 
and tourist sleeping car rates and other specific in- 
formation. Address 


GERRIT FORT, P. T. M. 
Unien Pacific 


C. S. FEE, P. T. M. 
Southern Pacific 
Omaha, N San Francisco, Cal. 


Ticket offices in al 
Philadelphia, yack Oe 
St. Louis, New York hicago. 


1 principal cities, including Boston, 
troit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 


paneeeeeeees MAIL THIS COUPON eeeeeeeeeu=: 


Please age cond me_ “California and the Expositions” and 
the “Map of San Francisco” (Books Nos. 28 and 58.) 


City and State ...... .... .....- 





| and think it out by herself. 
| wish to be opposed — not now. 


| her back in just that way, 


| den intensity 
| them both like an electric spark. 











45 Brings You this Highest 
———~ Quality Stove On Long Trial 


ON’T send even this much to 
us until you have tried the ¥ 
stove 30 days, and proved qual- 
ity and big saving. Wepre- 
pay the freight. Free book shows 
styles and sizes of heaters Ss 
and cookers. All prices. Pick 7 
our choice. Save $ to $40. £ 
ea year’s test. 


Ask for Catalog No. 173 


Write 
Today 
For 
FREE 
| stele). 


Direct to You 


Blink went on: 
“I'd sort of hate to see you do it. ©; 
your account, you know — not so much « 


| hers. That is, if she was willing.” 


“Why, Blink?” 

“Well— you know how 
They’d talk about you.” 

“Suppose | didn’t care what they said? 

“Then that would be just as hard on th. 
kid, wouldn’t it?” 

“Oh!” said Hilda. 

Evidently this little problem lay too clos: 
to her own feelings to permit of calm rea- 
soning. She decided to drop the subject 
She did not 
So they 
walked on in silence to the hotel, across th« 
office, up the stairs, and along the corridor 

But, before they reached her door, h 
caught her arms and drew her back. 


people ar 


T was curious, but something in the way 

his hands closed about her arms, some- 
thing in the momentary brushing of her 
shoulder against his coat, brought up again 
the vivid picture of Doreyn and herself in the 
vestibule of the Chicago train, between the 
diner and the sleeping-car. He had drawn 
excepting that 
Doreyn’s hands had gripped her with a sud- 
that had vibrated through 
And that 
had happened five years ago! In the mere 
second or so before Moran spoke, she passed 
through an extraordinary little rush of emo- 
tions. She wondered at her own helpless- 
ness in the current of these sudden vivid 
uprushes of memory. She even found time 
to wonder, swiftly, if it were not a sign that 


her youth had passed, this recurrence of 


past emotions in place of the working and 
living constantly in the future that she had 


| always supposed the normal drift of life 
| The past, that she had thought dead, was 


suddenly alive, amazingly alive. 
It held a power over her. At moments 


| like these it seemed to have her in a grip 


that was almost disheartening. 
Before she could collect her thoughts 
sufficiently to shake off his hands, he re- 


leased her, saying simply: 


“Wait a minute, Hilda.” 
He plunged his hand into his overcoat 


| pocket and produced a small parcel — un- 
| mistakably from a jeweler’s shop, 


Hilda took it in her hand, then looked 


| up inquiringly. 


“I wanted to give you something nice, 
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Hilda,” he said rather laboriously. “You 
might give your other one to Adéle or 
somebody.” 

She stripped off the paper and opened the 
box. Within lay a small bracelet-watch of 
heavy gold. 


O he had observed her possessions and 
S thought out her needs. The wrist- 
watch she had been wearing was a gun- 
metal affair held on by a leather strap. 

The color rushed back to her cheeks and 
the dancing light to her eyes. She caught 
at his hand — his left hand, as it happened 

-and gave it an impulsive squeeze. 

“You shouldn’t have done it, 

“I wanted to give you ——” 

“Yes—never mind. I'll keep it and 
wear it. Thank you, Blink. You’re an old 
dear. I’m going in now. Good night. 
Shall I see you in the morning?” 

“Not likely. We go on an early train.” 

“Well, good luck, then! And don’t let 
them make you too ugly, because you’ve 
got to take me to the fight. And you must 
be nice.” 

“Now, Hilda, are you sure you're 

She reached up, her face alight with that 
daring, mischievous smile,— all woman now, 


Blink.” 


—and stopped his mouth with her hand. 
He caught it, pressed it there, kissed it. 
Then she jerked it away, slipped swiftly 
into her own room, closed the door, and for 
a moment leaned against it until the tumult 
in her breast could quiet down. 
Hilda went to sleep that night with the 


new watch on her wrist. In the morning 
she gave the other to Adéle, who thanked 
her, and then, instead of wearing it, put it 
away in a drawer of her chiffonnier. 

At noon Adéle went for Hilda’s mail, 
and returned with a note from Ed Johnson, 
penciled on a memorandum slip that bore 
the imprint of Armandeville et Cie. There 
was no stamp on the envelope. Either Ed 
had sent it by messenger or had left it him- 
self at the “‘M. to Z.”’ window. 


Dear Hilda {he had written]: Have just ar- 
rived in Paris. Want to see you right away, if 
convenient. Will look in at American Express 
about 4 this afternoon. Also later, around 6 
Have had 4 wks. of toughest traveling in world. 
Those Wop railways — can you beat them! Be- 
tween you and I, I’m about ready to head for 
home and stick there a good long while. 


Hilda gave this characteristic note a 


good deal of thought during and after the 
luncheon hour. It was a little hard to 





Nurse Baby and 
Drink Holstein Cows’ Milk 


Nurse your baby, and its chances for life and future health 
will be ten times greater than if it is bottle-fed. You should 
drink freely of purebred registered Holstein cows’ milk. 

Nurse baby at regular times, but never more than once in 
two hours. Give baby all the cool boiled water it wants. 

If you cannot nurse your baby, get purebred Holstein cows’ 
milk, and ask your physician as to its modification. Keep the 
m‘Ik cold, covered and clean. 

We say “ Purebred Holstein cows’ milk.” It is nearest to 
the human mother's milk, digests easily, and imparts to the 
child the vitality and strength that is peculiar to this breed cf 
black-and-white cattle. Holstein milk is light-colored. Don’t 
imagine yellow milk is better, for it isn't. 

If baby is sick, vomits or has diarrhoea, stop’ feeding, give 
boiled water, and send for a physician. 

Send for our Free booklet, “The Story of Holstein Milk.” 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 


6-P American Bidg., Brattleboro, Vermont 








for Whooping Cough 
Spasmodic Croup, 
Asthma, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, 


sed while yen “sleep” Colds, Catarrh. 


Don’t fail to use Cresolene for the distressing, and 
often fatal, affections for which it is recommended. 

It is a simple, safe, effective and drugless treatment, 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of Whoop- 
ing Cough and relieves Spasmodic Croup at once. 

It is a boon to sufferers from asthma. 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor, inspired with 
every breath, makes breathing easy,soothes the sore 
throat, and stops the cough, assuring restful nights. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of 
Scarlet Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in the 
treatment of Diphtheria. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 35 years of 
successful use. Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet 


For Sale by Druggists 


Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, 
sugar and Cresolene. They can't harm you. Of your 
druggist or from us 10c. in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 62 Cortianat st, New York 


or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal Canada 
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children, support a 
family, pay off a mortgage, 
buy a home or dress better? 
Then do as thousands of others 
are doing. Make money ae 
World’s Star Hosiery and K 
Knit Underwear in your home ao 


No previous experience is necessary. 
We show you _ to make money in 
an easy ial and profitable way. 
Two ede anbet agents began in their home 
town in California and each made over 
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We sell all Standard Makes of Rebuilt 
Guaranteed like new at less than half price. Send Postal. 


Catalogue explains. 
Marcus & Co., 11 N. 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sixty-seven years’ 
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TEN the Patent Office. Our handbooks 
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WANTED—AN IDEA! «eo 


ent? Protect your ideas, they may a wealth. Write for 
“Needed Inventions” and “How to get your Patent and your Money.” 


RANDOLPH & CO., PATENT ATTORNEYS, Dept, 50, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Prof. I. Hubert’s 


MALVINA 
CREAM 


fs o cafe aid to & soft, clear, 
healthy ckin. Used sea mas- 


of wind, tan end sunburn. 

Send for testimonials. Use 

Malvina Lotion an: lebthyel 

Seap with Malvina Cream to 
improve your complexion. 

At all drugyists, or sent post- 

paid on receipt of price. Cream 

500, Lotion 500, Seap 25e. 
PROF. 1. HUBERT, Toledo, Ohio 


Who can think | 


understand — Ed usually addressed her 
at the big hotel on the Rue de Rivoli. And 
he was taking it for granted that she was 
in. Paris, despite her carefully planted ex- 
planations to the contrary. They must 
have given him this understanding at 
Armandeville’s. Yes, surely; because M. 


Armandeville had asked her to dine with 


him. He knéw that she was in Paris. 

It was disturbing. Plainly, the sooner 
she could see Ed, the better. Before half 
past three she was dressed and on her way 
to the appointment, though it was hardly 
a ten-minute walk. 

She found a chair im an inconspicuous 
corner of the big mail-room, and picked up 
a copy of the Paris Herald. 

Ttere was the usual piece about the re- 
doubtable Blink Moran — the story of his 
fight, some years earlier, with one 
Billy Papke. Moran had broken his left 
hand in that bout. 

Hilda considered this. She recalled his 
picturesque description of the hard-hitting 
Al Banning: “Got tough hands, you know. 
Never has been known to hurt those hands.” 
It had not occurred to her before that a 
fighter risks injury to his own hand in 
striking an opponent; but, of course, it 
would be so. 


HE read on, skimming the long lists of 
arrivals and departures sent in from 
this or that hotel or city or resort. Idly she 
ran through the London news. . So-and-So 
was at Claridge’s, a few at the Carlton, a 
hundred or more at the Savoy. 
Then her roving eye fell upon this: 


Mr. Harris Doreyn of Chicago was seen yester- 
day at the Savoy. He refused to be interviewed, 
saying merely that he had run over to England 
for a little rest. 


She read the surprising paragraph again, 
without in the least believing that it was 
so, or even that she was really reading it 


there in the paper. Four, five, ten times 
she read it. Then she closed her eyes and 
made a deliberate effort to compose her 
mind. She must comprehend this fact, 
somehow. She opened her eyes and read 
it twice again. 

Finally she lowered the paper to her lap, 
rested her chin on her hand, and looked out 
the window at the greatest of opera houses 
just across the street. 

Harris Doreyn had come to London! 

[TO BE CONTINUED] 
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[Continued from page 43) 


Neither, until last month, did people in Eng- 
land know or care much about the “South 
Slav question.” We certainly would not 
have gone to war about it. We went to 
war about Belgium. But now we want it 
fixed up so that it will not disturb the world 
again. It behooves us all to study the 
racial statistics and the ethnographical map 
of that “ramshackle Empire” of Austria- 
Hungary, as Mr. Lloyd-George called it; 
for our lives and fortunes and those of our 
children indirectly but most inevitably de- 
pend upon the solution of those distant and 
outlandish problems. 

Austria-Hungary is not a nation like Ger- 
many, but a collection of races held in 
servitude to the Austrian Germans and to 
the Hungarian Magyars, or rather to the 
Magyar oligarchy, who allow little enough 
liberty even to those of their own race. More 
than half the inhabitants of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire belong to neither of these 
ruling races, but are either Latins or Slavs. 

The Latins consist of some three millions 
of Rumanians in Transylvania in the east; 
and a smaller number of Italians in the 
Trentine Alps and on the Istrian coast in 
the west. If Transylvania goes to Ru- 
mania, and Trentino and Trieste to Italy, 
there will be peace in the future, as far as 
the Latin probiem of Austria-Hungary is 
concerned. If Rumania does not obtain 
Transylvania, then the Rumanians of Tran- 
sylvania must at least be given a complete 
system of Home Rule. At present they 
stand under their Magyar landlords and 
officials, much as the Irish stood under the 
English two hundred years ago. When | 
was traveling in Transylvania, the analogy 
kept forcing itself upon my mind. It is a 
thoroughly bad political and social system. 

The Slav populations of Austria-Hungary 
are more numerous than the Latin. The 
Slavs comprise, in the north, the Czechs 
and Slovaks of Bohemia and Moravia, the 
Poles and Ruthenes of Galicia; and, in the 
southern provinces, the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes. These three branches of the 
South Slav race— Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes — are found in the provinces of 
Bosnia, Hefzegovina, Dalmatia, Croatia, 
Slavonia, Carniola, and the Hinterland of 
Istria. They number about seven millions. 
The war arose from their desire to be deliv- 
ered by their race brothers, the Serbs of 
the present kingdom of Servia, from the 
yoke of German and Magyar. The Magyar 


« 


is the worse persecutor of the two; indeed, 
up in Galicia the Austrian Germans have 
treated their Poles with more consideration 
than either Russia or Prussia has hitherto 
shown to their sections of Poland. But the 
southern Slav has found no mercy. 

The weapons have not been nice on either 
side of this barbarous South Slav con- 
troversy. In 1909 the Austro-Hungarian 
government did not stick at forgery in the 
attempt to get Serbo-Croat leaders unjustly 
put to death. The story of the Agram 
Treason Trials is as bad as anything in his- 
tory. In return, in 1914 some fanatical 
Slav subjects of Austria-Hungary mur- 
dered th Archduke Francis Ferdinand at 
Saraje’ » in Bosnia — whether (as the Aus- 
trians assert without proof) with the con- 
nivance of Servia, or (as the Serbs with 
equal likelihood declare) with the con- 
nivance of the high-Austrian party, who 
thought the Archduke too liberal to suc- 
ceed to the throne of Vienna. 


OTH sides in this question are “culti- 
vated”’ only in the Louvain sense of the 
word. The tide of Turkish barbarism has 
only recently ebbed off those unhappy 
lands. But the Serbs have made the most 
extraordinary advance in recent years. A 
great national revival — moral, civic, and 
military — is observable to any one who has 
traveled in Servia, as | did last year. This 
revival surprised the Turks on Komanovo 
field in 1912, surprised the Bulgarians in 
1913, and is now surprising the Austrians. 
If the rest of the South Slav nation, now 
under the Austro-Hungarian yoke, can be 
set free and joined to the Servian kingdom, 
the Serbs will assuredly make rapid prog- 
ress in the arts of peace. 
Neither is there any 
Greater Servia — that is, 
ing all the South Slav race — would 
be the cat’s-paw of Russia. Bulgaria was 
created by Russia, but has shown her in- 
dependence of outlook. So also will Servia 
And the South Slav race, though united to 
the Russians in religion and akin in race 
and language, has distinct characteristics of 
its own. One of these is a love of indepen- 
dence. When | was among the Serbs last 
year, they spoke to me of the Russians as 
their blood kindred and their friends; but 
they did not like the Russian form of 
government. 
They are an extremely democratic peo- 


fear that a 
a state includ- 
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ple, more so than the English, American 


| or any other people among whom there ar: 


great distinctions of rank or of wealth. Th. 
Serbs are a nation of peasant-proprietors 
each man with his own piece of land; & 
per cent of the population belongs to thi 
class. The feudalism of Hungary, the Jun- 
kerism of Prussia, the landlordism of Eng- 


| land, all better or worse manifestations of 


the same system of holding land in larg: 
blocks, finds no analogy in Servia. Th 
Turks, during their occupation of the coun- 
try, destroyed the old feudal class; so that 
now that the Turks have gone, it is th 
purest democracy. The typical Serb peas- 
ant or soldier (who are one and the same) is 
a fine, upstanding type of humanity, who 
looks you in the face as an equal. “Greater 
Servia”’ will be a democratic state. 


HE creation of such a state or states out 

of the South Slav provinces of Austria- 
Hungary is, then, one of the principal 
changes in the map of Europe that ought to 
be effected by the treaties ending this war. 
The accession of the Italian Trentino and 
Trieste to Italy is a corollary of the same 
proposition. The true basis of a pacifist 
Europe must be freedom for its various pop- 
ulations and a recognition of race as the 
basis of state unity. Where a race — as, 
for instance, the Poles, Finns, Irish, or 
Bohemians — can not get complete inde- 
pendence, it must have complete Home 
Rule. And any change in the proprietor- 
ship of a province ought to be accompanied 
by the plebiscite or free vote of the inhabi- 
tants. The plebiscite was the favorite 
device of Napoleon III whereby he sought to 
correct, in Italy and elsewhere, the anti- 
popular treaties of 1815. It fell out of fash- 
ion after the Prussian victories of 1870. The 


| German war-lords scorned the plebiscite 


because they scorned the plebs. Bismarck 
was not the man to consult the people of 
Alsace-Lorraine or of Schleswig-Holstein as 
to their fate. Like Belgium to-day, they 
stood in the way of Prussian ambition, and 
that sealed their doom. 

If Prussia is now beaten, the plebiscite 


| ought to be revived, or else some more 


effective method must be devised of consult- 
ing people as to their own fate. We do not 
want another division of Europe by dynas- 
tic force as in 1815. But we shall certainly 
get it if Germany wins; and we must be 
careful to avoid it if we win. It is unjust, 
and it would lead to more armaments and 
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more war. We want to consult the people 
of Alsace-Lorraine, of Schleswig, of Poland, 
and of the various provinces of Austria-Hun- 
gary as to their own fate. If Schleswig 
wants to be Danish, let it go to Denmark; 


if it wants to be German, let it stay with | 


Germany. 


The Germans say that we want to “dis- | 
Of the | 


member Germany.” Not at all. 
real Germany inhabited by Germans let no 
province be touched. But of the sham 
Germany of non-German races cowering 
under military rule, let us make an end. 


Let us have freedom for each of the races | 
and provinces of Europe. Then, and then | 


only, shall we have disarmament and peace. 


HAT is England’s ideal. It is the ideal 


realized within her own Empire by the | 


principle of Home Rule, as the free loyalty 
of all races of the Empire most powerfully 
demonstrates at this moment These are the 


principles on which we want to see the | 


great World Treaty drawn up at the end of 


the war — the twin principles of peace and | 
liberty, which will thegceforth secure one | 


another. The German ideal which will be 
dictated to the world if she draws up the 
Treaty is the exact opposite of this. Take 


it in the words of Treitschke, the acknow- 
ledged prophet and hierarch of modern 
German culture. 


Just as the greatness of Germany [wrote | 


Treitschke] is to be found in the governance of 
Germany by Prussia, so the greatness and good of 
the world is to be found in the predominance there 


of German culture, of the German mind — in a | 


word, of the German character 


That is the issue now come to blows. 
Belgian, French, Slav, Englishman, we are 
all very different from one another, but we 
are united in this cause because each of us 
wants to be allowed to be himself, and does 
not want to be turned into a German or a 
helot of Germany. We will not have “the 
predominance in the world of German cul- 
ture, of the German mind — in a-word, of 
the German character.” It is not merely 
that we profoundly dislike “German cul- 
ture, the German mind, and the German 
character” since we have seen it at work in 
Belgium and France in this war, but we do 


not want any “predominance” at all, either | 
Our idea is a | 
peaceful community of races and states, | 


British, French, or Slav. 


bound together by mutual respect and 
friendship, and not by the “predominance” 
of any one state over the others. We have 
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less fear of Russian predominance, because 
the Russian character has not that inten- 
sity of scientific purpose that we find in 
the German, and because the Russian power 
lies far away to the east, while the German 
despotism is in mid-Europe, loudly pro- 
claiming its intention to “dominate” all the 
most civilized countries of the Old World 

France, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, 
Denmark, Norway, Italy, Britain — who 


lie around her geographically, and will all | 


be at her mercy if the power of France 
is broken, and Germany becomes “pre- 
dominant.” We want a peace treaty that 
will enable us all to sleep of nights. 


For we will fetters put upon this fear, 
Which now goes too free-footed. 


And the way to achieve this end is liberty 
for all the races of Europe and agreed mu- 
tual disarmament of all the great nations. 
That is easier said than done, but that is 
the problem to which the makers of the 
Treaty will have to address themselves at 
the end of the war. 


EANWHILE, it is the difficult task of 
the Allies to strike down in war the 
terrible armed power of this great nation, 


imbued with theories that despise liberty as | 


weakness and peace as decadence. Never 
was a people so prepared for war; to that 
preparation they have sacrificed the soul of 
their “culture,” which they think of now in 


material terms. So little do they know of | 


the spirit of civilization that they think 
they can impose it upon the world by the 


sword! Even so the Mohammedans prop- | 


agated religion by the sword, .and the 
French Jacobins liberty, with the result 
that religion and liberty died in their hands. 
So is it with ““culture” in the hands of the 
Germans. 

We who have been living life as a thing 
good in itself, and pursuing social reform, 
politics, literature, history, science, and 
art disinterestedly and for their own sakes, 
hoping that the age of war was over — we 


are suddenly thrown against our will into a | 
contest with this race that has been plan- | 


ning everything else with an eye to war. 


We are taken at some disadvantage at the | 


outset; but we believe that liberty in the 


end is stronger than blind obedience, that | 


the state which respects others is more 
likely to survive than the scientific egoist, 
that peace in the end is stronger than war. 
The event will show. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


By 
JEANNETTE L. GILDER 


; , It is many a long day 

Gideon's Band since we have had a novel 
from the pen of George W. Cable, and it is 
a great pleasure to find a new book by him 
on my library table. “Gideon’s Band” 
(Scribner) is the name of the book, and it 
is a tale of the Mississippi. It was well 
worth waiting for. This story, Mr. Cable 
tells us, is an actual outcome of his own 
experiences and of his father’s and 
mother’s, whose eldest son was, like the 
hero, born on a Mississippi River steam- 
boat. Many a hero has been born in a 
worse place, for the Mississippi steamers 
at the period about which this book is 
written were most luxurious, and were 
used by the flower of Southern chivalry 
as a means of traveling from one State to 
another. Mr. Cable always has a story to 
tell, and he tells it with a literary style that 
is quite his own, with a charm and a 
warmth that may be described as par- 
ticularly Southern. The heroine of this 
story is named Ramsey. This would be 
a strange name for a Northern girl, but 
in the South it was and possibly still is a 
custom to give girls men’s names. 


When Florence 
L. Barclay sends 
the manuscript of a novel to her publisher, he 
has the keen satisfaction of knowing that 
he has added another “best seller” to the 
list. In her new story, “The Wall of Parti- 
tion” (Putnam), this author gives us a 
thoroughly characteristic tale. It is simple 

a child could understand it; it is 
sentimental, and will appeal to older 
readers of the gentler sex; and it will soon 
head the list of “best sellers.” It is the 
story of an every-day young Englishman 
who after ten years’ absence returns to 
London to find that the girl whom he ex- 
pected to marry has, to put it tersely, gone 
back on him. How the story works out 
1 must leave the reader to discover. | 
know that there are readers who begin at 
the last chapter of a book and read for- 


The Wall of Partition 


, 


ward because they do not want to be kept 
in too great suspense; but they are in the 
minority. Most women prefer the surprises 
in the untangling of a tangled plot. “The 
Wall of Partition” will not require any 
great effort to read or to digest, and it 
will for that reason and because of the 
predominance of sentiment — perhaps | 
might say sentimentality —- appeal to al- 
most as many readers as “The Rosary.” 


The Charmed Life of Miss Austin (1. 

Life of Miss Austin,” by Samuel Merwin, 
(Century), is a collection of short stories 
about the same woman, and a mighty 
interesting young woman she was. It opens 
with “Dinner at Eight,” which I have heard 
many people say was the best short story 
that they have read in years. It certainly 
is as thrilling as it is clever. Mr. Merwin 
has made China his background, and, as 
not many of us know that country very 
intimately, and therefore all of us have 
an idea that it is dark and mysterious, he 
can put his heroine into thrilling situations 
that would be impossible in almost any 
other country. Surely Miss Austin did 
have a charmed life or she could never 
have come out unscathed from the experi- 
ences of “Dinner at Eight.” Miss Edith 
Austin is a girl typical of America, a good 
sort and a thoroughbred in every respect, 
one who courted adventure for adven- 
ture’s sake, and who must have led the 
aunt and uncle with whom she traveled 
a merry dance through the far East. She 
has made hosts of friends who have known 
her through McCiure’s Macazine, and 
she will make hosts more, now that they 
have the story of her charmed life be- 
tween the covers of one book. 


, In “ The Prince 

The Prince of Graustark of Gea” 
(Dodd, Mead) George Barr McCutcheon 
makes his latest contribution to the history 
of that romantic and attractive country. 
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The Next 
Important Thing 
for You to do— 


Mail 
this Coupon 
Today 


ON’T wait for accident or sickness to come to you. One man in seven was 

killed or injured last year by accident. Many thousands of our policy-holders 
were laid up by illness. Don’t take chances. Look out now while you can. Make 
things easier for yourself and yours when the accident or sickness does come. Read 
this letter from a woman in Ohio — “‘I don’t know what I would have done if my 
husband had not carried your policy. It is all I have to raise the children on while 
he is sick. I have seven —the oldest only 15.’’ How about your wife ? 


® AATNA-IZE @ 


A sudden attack of eee — an ulcerated 
throat — a quick grippe followed by pneumonia 
— an operation for appendicitis —you don’t know 
when you are going to be sick. As for accidents, 
consider the manager of the department store 
in Atlanta who was so badly hurt by a flying nail 
—or the girl in Dallas, Texas, whose clothing 


caught fire from the exhaust of a motorcycle 
motor—or the man in Providence, R. I., who 
was injured by a passing lunatic. These are not 
exceptions. We note such things every day as the 
demands for weekly indemnitiescome in. Things 
that seem absurd but they may put a man In 

bed for six months. 


Protect Yourself With An Accumulative Disability Policy 


If you are totally disabled by any ordinary 
accident, we will pay re $25 a week as eng as 
you live, or $50 a week if you are disabled by a 
railway, steamship, elevator or burning build- 
ing accident. And if you are sick with any ill- 
ness that confines you to the house we will 
pay you $25 a week fora year. If you are killed, 
your wife will get from $5,000 to $15,000. If 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

The largest company in the world writing Life, Accident, Health  . oa Jf = 
and Liab: SS 


Drawer 1341 


ility Insurance 


Agency opportunities for all Casualty and Bonding lines 


you lose two limbs or both eyes 
we will pay you $5,000 to 
$15,000. Half as much for one 
hand, foot or eye. 

Send the coupon. It 
costs nothing and 
brings the whole « 
story. ro 
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Play Billiards at Home 


en ee oie ee 
not ou 8 y you 
noticable. You WS ached end Peal Table’ Ne 

room is needed. The table can be mounted on dining 


or library table or on its own legs or stand and cutie 
set aside when not in use. 


"122 DOWN fit 
Prices are from $15 up, on easy Ao ny or more 


down and a small amount each month. Sizes of Tables 
range up to 454 x9 ft. (standard). Balls, cues, etc., free. 





BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Tables 


are scientifically built. — leading experts use them 
for home practice. 
Send for Iustrated Cata‘og 
It contains free trial offer, + prices, terms, 


THE E. T. BURROWES co. 
82 Spring St Portland, Me. 


Méve, Burvowes Rustloss Servens ond Cord Tables 
































a Every business 
m 


anshould inform 
himself as to the 
advantages and 
se of 


PEN PLANISHED 
STEEL 


VA Get the expert knowledge 
of the largest Locker manu- 
facturers in the world—even 
though you don’t buy, the in- 
formation will be mighty val- 
uable. 


Edw. Darby & Sons Co., Inc. 


240 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Makers of Steel Cabinets, Bins 
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His hero is the son of the Princess Yetiv« 
whom we met in his first Graustark story 


| Mr. McCutcheon has the faculty of dealin; 
| with the same people in the same country 
| and making his stories as fresh and sponta 


neous as if they were about new people and 
new places. His thousands of readers never 
tire of a Graustark story. All of Mr. Mc- 
Cutcheon’s stories have large audiences,- 

“The Hollow of Her Hand,” “A Fool and 
His Money,” “Black is White,” to mention 
his latest,— but I doubt if any of them find 
as many readers as his Graustark stories. 
People know pretty well what they are 
going to get in one of these, and it is what 
they want. Mr. McCutcheon’s stories are 
always clean, romantic, and humorous; 
and when you can say this of an author you 
may know that his popularity is pretty 
well assured. 


: In “The Clarion,” by 
The Clarion Samuel Hopkins Adams 


| (Houghton, Mifflin), we have a story of 
| journalism. It is described by the publish- 
| ers as “the inside story of a newspaper that 
| became honest.” The author knows his 
| subject from the ground up. He also knows 


of some of the forces that control our news- 


| papers; he also knows how newspapers can 


make for good or make for bad. He was 


| primarily responsible for the enactment of 
| the Pure Food and Drugs Act, and it was 
| while working to expose the patent medi- 


cine frauds that he was led into a study of 
newspapers and of what lay behind the 
news. His experiences during this investi- 
gation he has turned into this novel. Mr. 
Adams has written this story with a pur- 
pose, and it is a good purpose. His hero 


| is the son of a charlatan, but he is not a 
charlatan himself — very far from it. The 
| fact that he was born so close to charlatan- 


ism opéned his eyes. 


Dion Clayton Cal- 


Clay and Rainbows throp, the author of 


“Clay and Rainbows” (Stokes), is a most 
| agreeable writer. He always has an origi- 


nal plot, and he treats it in a touch-and-go 
manner that keeps his readers “chortling” 
through his pages. Mr. Calthrop is a pro- 
tégé of William J. Locke, and he has some- 
thing of that author’s whimsical humor; but 
their manner of writing is quite unlike. Mr. 
Calthrop was trained to be an artist, and 
most of his stories deal with artists, models, 
studios, and Paris. 
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Help the South! 


“Made in 


America’”’ 


Better than 


‘‘Buy a Bale of Cotton, ’’”— 


Buy an OSTERMOOR, made from cotton but no more like original cotton ‘than 


cloth is like original wool. 


OSTERMOOR MATTRESSES are dust, moth and 


vermin proof, guaranteed never to mat, pack, get hard or lumpy. 


Send for FREE Boo 


Or a handsome, tull-size Ostermoor mattress, 4 ft. 6 in. wide 
and 6 ft. 3 in. long, elegantly finished, will be sent you, ex- 
ress prepaid, same day we get your check or money order 
see price list). 
—- if you are dissatished at the end of 30 days. 
packed in leatherette paper and burlap, 
fully prove protected. 





Mattresses Full Double Bed Size 
A. C. A. Ticking, 45 Ibs. + + + =~ $15.00 
Satin Finish Ticking, 45 Ibs. - - - 16.50 
Mercerized Art Twills; 45 lbs. - - - 18.00 
Special Hotel Style, $0 Ibs. - - - - 23.00 
Extra Thick French Edge, 60 ibs. - - 30.00 

Express prepaid. Mattresses in two parts, 
$0c extra. Smaller sizes cost $1 less cach size. 











OSTERMOOR 
& CO. 


of 144 pages, with 
samples of ticking. 


Your money will be returned without 


112 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska 


Feather & Down Co., 
Litd., Montreal 
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Dr.Hall’sSexual 
KNOWLEDGE Ff 
(Illustrated; 320 pages; only $1.00) 

pepresene From All 

er Sex Books; Tells 

ity ‘Adout Sex Matters; 

what young women and 

men, wivesand husbands, 

an Au & ~p and qr. T, 


Pista Be Sexual Truths 
Nex te Read according to the latest 


researches of Medical Science, in relation to Eugenics 
baws of Eugenics 


and Sex explained by the highest authority. 
SEX FACTS hitherto MISUNDERSTOOD 
ay fold in Plain Words ¥y.gintinie So0rt MAL 


Lecturer. “Sexual Knowledge” and “*E 

Only $1.00; postage 10% extra; mailed under plain wrapper. 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Dept. L 102, P. O. Box 851 Philadelphia 


Write for offer to agents and mail-order dealers. 


DR. HALL 








Christmas 
Dinners 


Will You Help 
The Salvation 


Army Lassies 
Throughout the United 
States to supply 
300,000 Poor People 
with 
Christmas Dinners 
Send Donations to 
Commander 
MISS BOOTH 
118 W. 14th St. New York City 


Commissioner Estill, 
108 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 











nN C cme 


AMONDS 
AM HES 


The Ideal Christmas Present 
—a Loftis “PERFECTION” 
DIAMOND RING 


y- By Diamond Ring is shown 
- =i de 


CWI 
a 


y 
X Y 


or 
LOFTIS BROS. &CO. 
The National Credit Jewelers 
Oept. 862, 108 N.State St., Chicago, Mi. 
Stores also in Pittsburgh: St. Lovie: Omahe 
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Safety and 6% 


Investors seeking safety for their 
funds, together with an attractive 
interest return, should carefully 
investigate the merits of the first 
mortgage 6% - we own and 
offer in denominations of $100, 
$500 and $1,000. 

Their soundnecs is indicated by 
the fact that no on has ever suf- 


f. d loss on rity 
chased of this House, founded 32 
years ago. 

a for the Investors 


pbc, an our aoa 
pub “— and Cire 


501-L. 


S.W. sates & Co, 


ImCORPORATEO 


MORTGAGE »* BOND BAN KERS 
ESTABLISNED 1008 


ONE WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 


STRAUS BUILDING 
CHICAGO 
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%& Subscribers each week receive this Chart revised to date. 


How Babson Service 
Helps the Investor 


You can invest with safety only 
when you know trade, labor and 
market conditions. Babson Service 
keeps you reliably informed and 
enables you to anticipate the future, 


Eliminate worry. Cease depend- 
ing on rumors or luck. Work in 
accordance with a definite policy 
based on tal statistics. 


For will be sent 
gratis—address Dept M-42 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Engineering Offices. W ellesicy Hills, Mass. 
Largest Statistical Organization of its Character in U.S. 











YOUR MONEY 
AND HOW TO 


MAKE IT EARN 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


The Great Opportunity 


OTHING can restore the lives that 
N are lost in battle or the property 
that is destroyed by war. By no 
sophistry is murder defendable. But if war 
will make men work harder, more willingly 
and effectively than at other times, if more 
careful economies are practised and super- 
fluous luxuries are cut out, then at least 
there is some offsetting good to the great evil. 
The world, and especially the Gaited 
States, has for years been rushing headlong, 
madly into extravagance. The old precepts 
of Franklin have passed away along with the 
hard conditions of frontier life. Men and 
women expect to gratify every wish. Self- 
indulgence has been uppermost. Our wants 
have increased much faster even than the 
marvels of science and invention have made 
their gratification possible. Corporations, 
cities, and States have piled debt upon debt, 
and there are not those lacking who declare 
that at least an occasional automobile repre- 
sents a mortgage. 

Well, you can still see only wasteful ex- 
travagance, if that is what you are looking 
for. People have not wholly stopped buying 
more clothes, liquor, tobacco, candy, gum, 
theater tickets, and movie tickets than they 
need, or automobiles that they can’t afford. 
But a greater wave of economy is sweeping 
over this country than has been witnessed 
in half a century. There is not the grinding 
economy there was in 1893, because we are 
a far richer nation now. But individuals, 
business concerns, corporations, all are re- 
trenching, pulling in wherever waste can be 
eliminated. 

The war is destroying billions of dollars. 
Europe will no longer be able to finance as 
many American industries as in the past. 


| Already the rate of interest on capital has 


| risen sharply, because there is a greater de- 


| mand for it. 


And that means a decline in the 
price of securities. 
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ATWOOD GRAPEFRUIT 


NO OTHER GRAPEFRUIT EQUALS IT IN FLAVOR 


HE superiority of Atwood Grapefruit is not an accident. From the first planting the 
Atwood Grapefruit Co. has sacrificed everything for QUALITY. An initial expense 

of hundreds of thousands of dollars was incurred, while everything that scientific culture 
and experience could suggest was done to produce QUALITY. Even then some 
trees at maturity bore simply good grapefruit, but mot good enough for the Atwood Brand. 





These trees were cut down and replaced by superior varieties. 


So through the various processes of selection, cultivation and elimination has evolved 
the ATWOOD FLAVOR, as hard to describe as it is difficult to produce. 


People who have eaten Atwood Grapefruit say: 


“It is absolutely the best grapefruit I ever 
tasted.’ 

“Fruit is fine and full flavored, 
Ever’.”’ 
“They are the nicest fruit we have ever 
tried.”’ 
‘The best that we have been able to secure.”’ 


*The Best 





Atwood Grapefruit is always sold in the 


the Atwood Grapefruit Co. 


‘‘As usual, your grapefruit is way ahead.”’ 
‘Fully ripe and delicious.”’ 

A well-known physician writes: ‘‘I prescribe 
grapefruit for all my pa- 

tients, and tell them to 

be sure and get Atwood 

Grapefruit.”’ 


trade-mark wrapper of 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


ATWOOD GRAPEFRUIT CO. 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 





Pictures sharp 

— brilliant to 

ine corners—not 
dull and hasty 


Type like 

this — 

not like 
2idt 


Note the 

possibili- 
ties of the 
flat objec: 


The pleasure and instruction which the 
ear gets from the talking machine, the 
gets from pictures and other objects 


Nh by the 
HOME BALOPTICON 


made primarily as a projector of post 
cards, photographs, and various objects. 


Special nitrogen-filled Mazda lamp with 
optically corrected mirror gives an illumination 
superior to anything heretofore offered. 
Automatic, perfectly safe and simple enough 
for any child to operate. Fitted with high- 
grade achromatic lens, giving well-defined 
pictures sharp to the comers. 


pi yes for Home Balopticon complete for the projection 

of post cards, including aluminum coated screen, only 
$35. Sold by optical and photographic supply dealers. 
Other models to meet any requirement, $22. and up. 


Write for our booklet ‘‘Fun—and better’’ 


Bausch £7 jlomb Optical ©. 


502 ST. PAUL STREET SOCHESTER. %.'Y, 
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Here and now is the great opportunity for 
you as an individual and for the country we 
live in. Don’t get into a panic and do away 
with the comforts of life which you can afford, 
or the truly productive luxuries which make 
for fuller, better manhood and womanhood. 
But stop wasting money. Save alittle. In- 
vest it in sound securities. You may never 
have a better opportunity. They are cheap, 
and the very fact that the nation is saving 
means that capital will accumulate. 

Only a few years of universal economy is 
sure to bring a plethora of funds. Then the 
tide will turn. Demand will catch up with 
supply. Prices will go up again. I do not 
know how long the process will take, or 
what obstacles may have to be overcome, 
but be sure of one thing: if this nation lives 
far within its means for any length of time, 
the ultimate result must be favorable to 
investment securities. 


Don't 


1. Don’t buy stocks from strangers who 
write you great numbers of letters in which 
there is a personal note. Whether it is the 


best way of doing the business or not, the 
fact is that legitimate investment securities 


are sold in a dry, cold, matter-of-fact, 
almost formal manner. Especially beware 
the promoter who drags his own feelings 
in. A rather unsophisticated investor, in 
the course of a little more than two years 
of dealings with a notorious Chicago pro- 
moter, received 150 letters, and the investor 
wrote that Mr.——, the promoter, seemed 
to be a “proud, sensitive man.” Of course, 
the “proud, sensitive’? tone was pure bun- 
combe to fool the unwary. 

2. Don’t buy stocks the literature describ- 
ing which deals mostly in generalities or 
good advice, such as the advantage of sav- 
ing money. At least nine tenths of a stock 
circular should be devoted to describing the 
particular company, giving details of prop- 
erties owned, their location and indebted- 
ness, the earnings of the company for a 
series of years, balamce-sheet, and so on. 
No modification of this rule may be ad- 
mitted in the case of any form of railroad, 
light, power, gas, telephone, manufacturing, 
mining, trading, or mercantile company. 

3. Don’t buy stocks in new inventions 
unlesg you want to gamble. Don’t buy 
stocks any appreciable part of the descrip- 
tion of which consists of accounts of how 
other companies have made big profits. 


4- Don’t buy stocks at all, especially in 
unsettled times, unless you are close to th: 
business or possess considerable powers o/ 
analysis. There are exceptions to this rule 
such as the guaranteed stocks of the larg: 
railroads and the preferred stocks of th 
richer railroads and great industrial corpo- 
rations. But the exceptions are relativel, 
very few. Unless you are pretty familiar 
with financial matters, buy municipal bonds, 
first-mortgage bonds of the stronger rail- 
roads and public utility companies, and first 
mortgages on real estate. 

5. Don’t fail to distinguish between re- 
sponsible, reliable investment bankers and 
the ordinary garden variety of irresponsible 
promoter. Your local banker will help you 
do it if you don’t know how yourself. The 
investment bankers in all the large cities 
have been under a great trial since the 
European war. Through no fault of their 
own, their goods were long unsalable. But 
these investment bankers with practical 
uniformity acted for the best interests of 
the community. 


What Form of Life Insurance ? 


E receive many letters asking what 
form of insurance to buy. Evi- 
dently there is little question in our 

readers’ minds as to the advisability of some 
form of insurance, ‘but exactly what policy 
to take, and what company to choose, 
bothers a great many. A few readers are 
firmly convinced they want insurance, but 
they do not appear to know what the different 
forms are. For example: 

After reading your articles | find | am very 
much interested in life insurance, and will esteem 


it a great favor if you will send me full particu- 
lars. A. F. B., Texas. 


It would take many volumes to give any- 
body fall particulars about life insurance, 
but a few simply stated principles may give 
this reader an idea of what life insurance 
seeks to accomplish. Agents often exag- 
gerate the advantages or disadvantages of 
a given policy or a given company. In the 
long run there is not much difference. The 
science of life insurance is relatively sim- 
ple, and the tendency is always toward 
uniform and standard policy forms. One 
company may be stronger or more eco- 
nomically managed than another, but in- 
creasingly strict State regulation makes for 
fairness to policy-holders and uniformity, 
even if the companies were not moving in 
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When Edison says: ‘‘1 have found what I have been looking 
for since 1877,’’ will you take the trouble to find out what 
itis? The things that Edison spends 37 years hunting for 
are worth knowing about. The 


NEW EDISON 
DIAMOND DISC 


is an entirely new sound-reproducing instrument that re- 


produces music just as it sounded when the music was 
recorded. The machine tone has been entirely eliminated. 


You Should Hear this New Edison Invention 


If you do not know of a merchant at your request, endeavor go give 
who has the Edison Diamond Disc you a Diamond Disc’ musicale in 
on exhibition, please write us. If your home—or club. Do not hesi- 
you are a real music lover, we shall, tate to write us. 


A permanent diamond Unbreakable Disc 
reproducing point — a Ea , Records. New selec- 


no needles to change. INCORPORATES tions every week. 
20 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 














McClure Advertisers tell the truth 
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COPEROEEEREELEECECECEOOLOCEREREROEREGLOLOLELGEREREOROOGEROREEER DOORS 


A SMALL FIRST 
PAYMENT 


will enable you to buy one or 
more shares igh - 
dividend-paying stocks, w 
the re-opening of the — 
York Stock Exchange. You 
can invest whatever amount 
you find convenient under our 
plan of 
Payment 


= 


STOCKS 


Partial Purchases 
You can buy both stocks or bonds. $20down buys 
one share of U.S. Steel; $30 down, one share 
of Pennsylvania R. R.: $10 down, a $100 New 
York City bond, etc.. balance in small monthly 
yments. You receive the dividends while paying 
jor the securities. 
oklet 30 Mailed Free 


_ Sheldon, Morgan & 


ee New York Ste eh Bs Aange 
ode 
TUCOUPEPOCEEUDDEPDOREDODODEEOROEDOREROROOR EEE tree teen MT 


We Fxe-cute Orders o Sheer 
42 Broadway 
Mpany New York City 
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place to invest your money. 
Our 6% Farm Mortgages are safe and sure. 
Never a loss in 31 years. Write for 
Bootia**T"’ and List of Offerings. 
a J. LANDER & CO. 
Grand Poste, 5 N. D. 
‘annals and Surplus, $400,000 





The rapid 
deve lop- > n me -* 
develop” TVET TTS Gita Lidell ran 
Wye int re o6 te 18 per emt Dar egw 
legal int. rate is 8 to 12 percent, Our 
yoo Gomme—aninn sings & Seam 


per cent when +e will y you 
$id0,000. Write today for Fi booklet, “in 





offered ont tents eau 
WANTED, NEW IDEA lor our List of Patext B 
VICTOR J. EVANS & to. 750 Mince St., Washington, 


Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 


Thirty years’ active practice. Experienced, personal, con- 
scientious service. No false inducements to get business. 
Book explaining terms free. Address E.G. Siggers, : atent 
Lawyer, Box 7, N. U. Building, Washington, D. CO. 


. G 








T Y PEWRITERS.,.::; 


Topetiieettntan nenee tae 

Y ON PRICE. Free Trial Instaliment pay- 
ments if desired. Write for Catalog H 

TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 84-86 W. Lake St., Chicago. Ii 








O advertisement is accepted for the financial 
section of MCCLURE’S until after careful 
investigation by trained experts of the personal 
integrity of the advertiser and of the soundness of 
the proposition. W bile we can not guarantee the 
result im any particular case, the acceptance of 
the advertisement by us is evidence of the strongest 
character that the advertiser is worthy of public 
confidence. 











l 
| the same direction. 


From a young man 


| twenty-six comes this typical question: 


While | have no one dependent upon me, it | 


| occurred to me that some insurance might be 


| sirable. 


But | am not able to determine just w! 
form of policy to take — whether whole life 
endowment for twenty years. | know the forn 
is less expensive; but, supposing | live a norn 
lifetime, is an endowment policy not worth w! 


| aS an investment as well as insurance? 


If this young man had .mentioned 1 
twenty-payment life, he would have nam 
the three most popular policies in Americ. 
to-day, the three around which three 
quarters of the business is written. There 


| are many other policies, several of them mu 


better, for certain purposes, than the Big 
Three. But the ordinary whole life, twent 
payment life, and twenty-year endowme: 
are more easily understood than most other 
policies. Other forms will be described in 
a later article. 

The ordinary whole life, sometimes popu- 
larly called straight life policy, is essentially 
for the benefit of others. The man who 
takes out this insurance pays for it as long as 
he lives and never gets anything back him- 
self. Taking one well known company as 
an illustration (for simplicity, a non-partici- 
pating company is chosen), the cost per 
$1000 at the age of twenty-six is $17.03 
year. The hardship to old people of paying 
premiums as long as they live led the com- 
panies to adopt the limited payment whole 
life policy. That is, insurance covering one’s 
entire life can be paid up in a lump sum, or 
in ten, fifteen, twenty, twenty-five, or thirty 
years, twenty years being the commonest 
form. At the end of twenty years the insur- 
ance is paid for in full, and continues until 
death without further payment. Using the 
same illustration, a twenty-payment life 
policy per $1000 at age twenty-six would 
cost $24.85 a year for twenty years. If 
twenty-payment insurance is taken in what 
is known as a participating company,— 
which is one that charges a higher prem- 
ium to begin with, but which later offsets it 
with so-called dividends,—there is a chance 
of outliving the twenty-year period and 
receiving dividends for the rest of one’s life 
on insurance that has been paid up. One 
reader who is fifty-six years old has been 
receiving a dividend of about twenty dollars 
a year since 1906, when his $2500 policy was 
paid up. Such a company charges five 
or six dollars a year more premium to begin 
with than the non-participating company 





used in the illustration. 
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There’s a quaint and pretty Indian 
superstition that those who are pho- 
tographed lose something of their 
personality—that this personality 
becomes a part of the picture. 


Be this superstition or be it senti- 
ment, the idea bears both truth and 
charm. For a picture means some- 


thing, is personal, gives the homely 





touch of friendship—especially at 


Christmas time. 


There's a photographer in your town. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Since 1880 the endowment policy has been 
rapidly taking the place of ordinary whole 
life as the most popular form. It is as much 
for one’s own benefit as for that of others, 
even more so than the limited payment life. 
Endowment insurance is essentially old-age 
protection, and combines an investment 
feature with the purely protective one. 
Using our same illustration, a man at the 
age of forty-six will receive $1000 by paying 
$41.94 a year from the time he is twenty-six, 
and of course during that period will have 
protected his family against his death to the 


extent of $1000. This is an excellent com 
bination of forced saving for one’s old ag 
and protection against death during th. 
period; but, like all unusually attractiy 
things, it costs dearly. 

To decide which form of insurance is bes 
is physically impossible, because to do s 
would require exact knowledge of the futur: 
of one’s income twenty years hence, an. 
whether life or death lies in store. But, wit! 
a clear idea of what each policy means, an\ 
man or woman should be able to form his o: 
her own conclusions. 


FINANCIAL SERVICE BUREAU 


Building and Loan Shares 


Question: | would like some information re- 
garding building and loan associations. What are 
their advantages for one who desires to make 
small savings? Mont. 


Question: Will you kindly advise me whether 
the stock offered by the Wisconsin Savings Loan 
& Building Association of Milwaukee is a good 
and sound investment? &. H. M., Wisconsin. 


Question: Are building and loan shares good 
and safe investments for one depending upon a 
weekly salary? D. B., New York City. 


4nswer: Building and loan associations — or, 
as they are officially known in New York State, 
savings and loan associations — are mutual asso- 
ciations of home-builders, who admit, both from 
their own ranks and from outsiders, savings mem- 
bers, that is, those who buy stock. The vast ma- 
jority of these coéperative associations naturally 
confine their loans to a restricted territory, often 
only one section of a city, known to the officers. 
Responsible persons who have bought a lot and 
paid for it in full are lent funds on first mortgage 
to build a home, the loan being repayable in 
monthly instalments. The funds come from the 
savings members who buy shares, usually paying 
$1: per share down and $1 a month. These shares 
can be withdrawn, either on demand or upon one 
or two months’ notice; but the profits are larger 
if they are allowed to remain. Dividends are not 
paid every three or six months or yearly upon these 
shares as upon corporation stock; but, as profits 
from lending money accumulate, they are applied 
to the balance due on shares, and the investor at 
the end of a few years receives his share fully paid 
for, usually $100 or $200. 

A distinctive feature of these associations is 
that fhe management is not remunerated, and the 
safety of shares depends upon knowing that the 
officers are men of integrity and good judgment 
as to the value of local real estate and the ability 
of the home-builders to pay their instalments. 

From the very nature of the case, information 
regarding these associations must be obtained 
from local sources or from the State departments 
that usually have charge of them. In many 
States, including Wisconsin, the banking com- 


missioner has full charge. The Banking Depart- 
ment of New York reports that in 1912 expenses 
of conducting the local associations was but 74 
cents fer each $100 of invested capital, while the 
dividend averaged 5 ®/19 per cent. 


Found in an Old Trunk 


Question: Among some papers in an old trunk | 
found the following stock certificates. Is any 
value attached to any of them, and if so who will 
| correspond with to get definite information? 

Deerfield Mining Company, Maine. 

United Zinc Companies, Maine. 

International Wireless Telegraph Company, 
New Jersey. 

Little Chief Mining Company, New Jersey. 

Arcola Consolidated Oil Company, Arizona. 

C. S. W., New Jersey. 


Answer: \t is a very common experience to 
find among old papers securities of the character 
you inquire about. In the estates of even the 
richest and ablest “captains of industry” there 
is usually found a batch of many thousand shares 
of stock of doubtful value. 

We do not find any record whatever of the 
Deerfield Mining Company. 

The Arcola Consolidated Oil Company was 
one of a certain group of promotions about 
whose value little is known. The only Little 
Chief Mining Company concerning which record 
is found is one that operated in Michigan and 
appears to have been reorganized in 1909. The 
International Wireless Telegraph Company ap- 
pears to have been one of numerous similar con- 
cerns that have practically gone out of ex- 
istence. 

The United Zinc Companies alone of these en- 
terprises looms up as tangible enough to hold out 
incentive for further inquiry. This concern owns 
lands in Missouri and has an office in Joplin in 
that State. But it is one of scores of thousands 
of companies, especially in the mining field, re- 
garding which information must be obtained di- 
rectly and locally. I suggest, therefore, that 
you write direct to the president of the company 
and ask him what the company is doing now, 
what its earnings are, how much the stock sells 
for and where you can sell it. These are facts 
which only the officers and directors can supply. 
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Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Our label in clothes is a small thing to look for, a big thing to find 





You can buy a dress suit for $35 
ANY men—young men especially —go with- 
out full dress clothes because they think 
they can’t afford them. 


We have just produced a special full dress suit made of fine 
dress cloth, silk linings and facings, braid on trousers; latest 
style in every particular; a suit to be proud of and to sell for $35. 


Ask about it of the merchant in your town who sells our clothes. 
You will see the above illustration in colors in his show windows, 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


New York 


Stick to Advertised Goods—buy through McClure’s 
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“BRINGING HOME THE HOLLY” 









Painted by Katherine R. Wireman for Cream of Waeat Co. Copyright 1914 by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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